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SUBSTANCE, &c. 


His Honour, immediately after Sir Edward Sug- 
den’s reply, delivered his judgment as follows : 
Before stating my opinion upon the trust, I 
must first of all say, that I should be extremely 
sorry if any person entertained an opinion that I 
thought harshly of the Unitarians as a body; 
because it has happened to me to have had inter- 
course with various persons, from the earliest 
part of my life, and whom I have known for 
many years, who are of that persuasion, and with 
whom I have lived with great cordiality and 
friendship; but it does not appear to me that 
the question in this case to be determined is, 
whether they were properly called Christians or 
not; but whether it was consistent with what ap- 
peared on the trust-deeds of Lady Hewley, hav- 
ing regard to such evidence as had been produced 
of what her sentiments were, that the Unitarians 
could be allowed to participate in the benefit 
of her charity; she having stated, that the first 
trust was for ‘‘ poor and godly preachers, for the 
time being, of Christ’s holy Gospel;” and then 
repeating phrases which evidently shewed that 
B 
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she alluded to the same sort of persons who 
might happen to be widows of persons, or exhi- 
bitioners, and so on, as would fall under the first 
denomination. 

The will of Sir J. Hewley has been put in, 
which commenced with the following words :— 
“This is the last will and testament of Sir J. 
Hewley, who being, of God’s mercy, of perfect 
memory, and so on, first committing my spirit to 
God who gave it, hoping to find mercy to mea 
sinner, and to be saved only by the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, my alone Saviour and 
Redeemer.” I must here remark the manner in 
which the will was witnessed — “‘ Witness my 
hand -and seal, 24th of June, in the year of our 
Lord God 1682;” and therefore I consider that 
the will testified, from the beginning to the end, 
his belief in the divinity of the Redeemer. 

I must now refer to the words of the will of 
Mrs. Sarah Hewley : —‘‘ I, Dame Sarah Hewley, 
widow, having first committed my immortal soul 
into the hands of my Redeemer, to be washed in 
his blood, and made meet to be partaker with 
the saints,” &c.; she then proceeded to make her 
will. The natural inference from this will was, 
that she not only believed in the divinity of the 
Redeemer, but looked for salvation through his 
merits, in that sense in which the Church of Eng- 
land understood that he was the Redeemer,— 
“that he had paid the price,” and that for the 
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price which he had paid, God would be pleased 
to forgive the sins of all that turned unto him. 

The next document is the will of Dr. Coulton: 
he also had used similar phrases:—‘“‘ I commit 
my immortal soul into the hands of Almighty God, 
my Creator, and which I beseech him mercifully 
to look upon, not as it is in itself, polluted with 
sin, but as it is redeemed and purged with the 
precious blood of his only beloved Son, and my 
most sweet Saviour Jesus Christ, in confidence of 
whose merits and mediation alone it is that I cast 
myself upon the mercy of God, for the pardon of 
my sins and the hope of eternal life.” He, it was 
to be remarked, was one of Lady Hewley’s trus- 
tees, and was the person that preached at St. Sa- 
viour’s Chapel, where she attended during her 
life, and he preached her funeral sermon. 

Then, looking at the words of the deed, I 
am necessarily driven (inasmuch as the rules were 
directed by the deed to be observed) to a con- 
sideration of Bowles’s Catechism, which, accord- 
ing to the rules, the poor almspeople were di- 
rected to repeat; and for the purpose of deter- 
mining the question before me, I am bound, 
not merely to consider the questions and answers, 
but also the texts in the margin, which are mani- 
festly referred to in support of the answers. One 
question was — ‘‘ What was the sin of our first 
parents ?’—Eating the forbidden fruit. What was 
the fruit of that eating?— It filled the world 
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with sin and sorrow. In what condition is the 
posterity of our first parents born ?—In a sinful 
and miserable condition.” That last answer com- 
prehended all the posterity of Adam. ‘‘ Wast 
thou born in that condition ?— Yea, I was con- 
ceived in sin, and am by nature a child of wrath, 
as well as others. What is Jesus Christ ?—The 
Son of God manifest in the flesh.” Now that 
answer referred to that very singular verse at 
the end of the third chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to Timothy, which, according to the translation of 
the Scripture used at that time, could not leave 
a doubt in the mind of any person as to the 
divinity of the Redeemer, because, according to 
the received translation, it was put in this way :— 
‘‘ And without controversy great is the mystery 
of godliness; God was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, re- 
ceived up into glory.” Now, no man could doubt 
that this text was intended to convey the only 
conclusion that could be formed, which was, that 
not merely the office and mission of our Saviour 
were divine, as stated in the answers of the de- 
fendants, but that his person was divine. 

It then went on in another part —“ In what 
order doth God work faith by the word ? — First 
he shews men their sins, and then their Saviour. 
Why does he observe this order ?—That Christ 
may be the more precious to the soul. How doth 
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faith work love ?— It lays hold upon the infinite 
love of Christ, and works a mutual love in us.” 
Now that expression, “ the infinite love of Christ,” 
of necessity conveyed the notion that he was 
divine, for none but a divine being could have 
infinite love. Persons might appeal to their own 
common reading and observations of what passed 
every day, and I appeal to the testimony given 
before the committee of the Lords and Commons 
upon the state of Ireland, for proof of this propo- 
sition, that the Presbyterians do hold that the 
only effectual view of religion, for the purpose of 
softening the hearts of men, and turning them to 
God, is the view of the Father’s love in sending 
his Son to appear upon earth and suffer as a 
man. That was the very view which was taken 
by a pious Presbyterian minister, who was exa- 
mined with regard to the Regium Donum at 
Belfast. 

Now the first donation in Lady Hewley’s trust 
was to ‘‘ poor and godly preachers of Christ’s 
holy Gospel.” I cannot but suppose, as she was 
not a Conformist, that she did mean those per- 
sons, not being members of the Church of England, 
who did entertain, among others, the firmest belief 
in the divinity of our Redeemer’s person, in the 
necessity of the sacrifice he made, because of the 
universality of sin, commonly called original sin ; 
and that she would, as Sir Edward Sugden has 
stated with great propriety, have shaken with 
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horror at the notion of her charity being given to 
the sustenance of persons who not only disbe- 
lieved these two doctrines, but who actually 
preached against them. It has also been argued 
(and I must say I do not remember a case which 
has been argued with more ingenuity and ability 
by all the members of the bar concerned in it) 
that the principal object of this lady was to sup- 
port poor ministers, widows of poor ministers, and 
the other persons included in her trust-deed, who 
would themselves be the supporters of what was 
called the great doctrine of the Presbyterians — 
that sort of unrestrained method of disseminating 
the faith which would not submit to be bound by 
any test or creed, or by any thing except the 
words of Scripture. 

Now, the book mentioned in the Catalogue of 
Books at the end of the Sixth Report of the Uni- 
tarian Society, which was called an Improved 
Version of the New Testament, afforded a strong 
inference that persons who would assist the pub- 
lication of it cannot come under the description of 
“ poor and godly preachers of Christ’s holy Gospel,” 
even according to the view which had been taken 
of those words by the defendants’ counsel. Surely 
it is immaterial whether a creed is expressed in a 
form of words, or whether a thing called a trans- 
lation is propounded to mankind which refuses to 
give the literal sense of words, and in lieu of 
words expressing the literal sense of the words in 
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the original text, substitutes other words. Where 
the literal meaning of a word was doubtful, trans- 
lators might place one word in the text of the 
translation and another in the margin, in order that 
a choice might be made; and many cases may be 
imagined in which the idiom of the English language 
would not permit the literal rendering of word for 
word from the Greek or the Hebrew; but where 
persons had obviously and systematically gone out 
of the plain way, and had chosen not to give the 
literal meaning, but to give an assumed and arbi- 
trary meaning, for the purpose of misleading the 
ignorant reader, those persons must be considered 
as in effect imposing a creed upon the reader, and 
not giving him the benefit of judging for himself 
by means of the pure word of Scripture. I make 
this observation in consequence of the translation 
given in that book of the first chapter of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Hebrews; for it appears most clearly, 
that the persons who composed the translation did 
not intend, when they made what they called a 
translation, to render that first chapter literally, but 
did intend to infuse a creed. A comparison of the 
text in Griesbach* with the new version would 
make this plain. The text began thus: rodvmeeas 
nah rorvreorws wéaos 0 Ocos. And the translation 
was —‘‘ God, who in several parts and in several 

* The edition of Griesbach alluded to was the octavo London 


edition of 1809; and the edition of the Improved Version alluded 
to was the duodecimo edition of 1819. 
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manners formerly spake to our fathers by the 
prophets.” Now, I do not mean to say that they 
have not translated the word zodvwegas properly ; 
it might refer to many parts of space, or many 
parts of time. Our authorised translation was — 
** God, who at sundry times.” These new trans- 
lators, however, thought proper to give themselves 
the character of extreme accuracy, by not adopt- 
ing that which was good enough, but apparently 
selecting something which they thought better. 
The translation then proceeds: ‘‘ In the last of 
these days hath spoken to us by his Son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things, for whom 
also he constituted the ages.” Now, the words 
in the original were (according to Griesbach) — 
OF ov xal rovs aiavas trolyoe. Feeling themselves, 
therefore, a little pushed hard when they translate 
d/ ov ‘‘ for whom,” they have recourse to a note, 
by which it appeared that two or three persons 
had fancied that might be the proper translation. 
Supposing it to be so, it appeared to shew a very 
great intention to be extremely correct, though 
it certainly was not the received translation; nor 
do I think that any Greek scholar, unless he were 
previously biassed in favour of a particular theory, 
would dream that such was the proper translation. 
The original text then proceeds :—0¢ ay arubyaowa 
Tig ObkNS, “ab Yupunrne Tis vrocréoews avrod. And 
what was the pretended accurate translation of 
these words? ‘‘ Who being a ray of his brightness, 
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and an image of his perfections’—-yaeuxrie rig 
vrocréorms aurov, an image of his perfections!!! 
I was perfectly astonished, and could hardly have 
conceived it possible before I had read it, that 
any person could have ventured to call this an 
improved version of the Scriptures which has 
rendered the word vzocrdois ‘* perfections.” It 
was perfectly plain, in that passage, the parties 
never meant to give a translation, but that they 
meant to fetter the understanding of the reader by 
imposing their creed in the shape of a translation. 
They then said—‘“‘ and ruling all things by his 
powerful word,”— Qigwy re ra révra ra ‘onmurs Tis 
Ouveews avrod. They might as well have said, 
‘“by the word of his power;” but they did not 
choose to give the literal translation; they chose 
rather to substitute words of their own, which 
might express the sense, but which, it was quite 
clear, did not express the literal meaning. To 
this they annex a meagre note, in which they 
first give their view of the meaning of the words, 
and then add the literal translation from the 
Greek. The translation then proceeds: “ for to 
which of those messengers spake God at any 
time, Thou art my Son, this day I have adopted 
thee?” The passage they meant to translate was, 
rin yuo cine more trav wyythar, Vics mov ci ov, eyo 
onwecoy yeysvyxd of There was not the slightest 
pretence to translate the word yeyéivyxa “ I have 
adopted.” 
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The defendants’ counsel had read passages 
from Locke’s Essay on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity, in which he states, that by the 
terms “ Son of God” the Jews understood the 
Messiah. And so they did: for in the second 
Psalm it is said, “ The rulers take counsel to- 
gether against Jehovah, and against his Messiah.” 
And shortly afterwards: ‘‘ I will declare the de- 
cree: Jehovah said unto me, Thou (art) my Son; 
this day have I begotten thee.” The word in the 
Hebrew which thus represents something incom- 
prehensible with regard to the Divine nature, but 
which of necessity conveys to the human mind 
the notion of the relation that subsists between 
Father and Son, is uniformly translated in the 
Septuagint by the word yeyéryyxa when applied 
to a father. It is the word which several times 
occurs in the fifth chapter of Genesis, in which 
there was a detailed account of the births of all 
the antediluvian patriarchs given in succession: 
the very verb used in the second Psalm was the 
verb used in that chapter, and the word used in 
the Septuagint was quoted by St. Paul. 

The gentlemen who had translated the Unita- 
rian Testament had made it plain on the face of it 
that they meant to establish a doctrine, that our 
Saviour was not begotten in that sense in which 
the term was taken by the Church of England, 
and by the orthodox Dissenters as they were 
called, to signify some divine operation, by means 
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of which the nature of the Redeemer was the 
same as that of the Father. That they meant to 
oppose. And for the purpose of avoiding the 
inference which might be made in the mind of 
an unlearned reader, they wilfully altered the 
word, and substituted a creed instead of a transla- 
tion. And it is to be observed, that with respect 
to these important words, for the first time ob- 
truded on the notice of the world, “‘ an image of 
his perfections,” and ‘‘ adopted,” the translators 
have not thought it right to add a note, or give 
the least hint to the unlearned reader that the 
translation is at all unusual, or in the least degree 
doubtful; though the notes upon the words ‘‘ for 
whom” and ‘ his powerful word,” and the singular 
expression, ‘‘ in several parts,” would induce an 
unlearned person to think that the new translators 
were minutely scrupulous and fastidiously accu- 
rate, and he would put confidence in them accord- 
ingly. The translation then goes on: ‘ And let 
all the messengers of God pay homage to him; 
and of these messengers the Scripture saith.” 
Now, it was to be observed, that here the words 
‘‘ the Scripture” were both in dtalics, as they 
ought to be if they were introduced at all, because 
there were no words corresponding with them in 
the original. The word ‘ saith” evidently re- 
ferred, as it appeared from their own translation, 
to God; but they chose to vary the phrase by 
saying first, “‘ God saith,” and then “ the Scrip- 
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ture saith,’ which seems an alteration not only 
without any necessity, but totally unjustifiable. 
Then they said, “ And of these messengers the 
Scripture saith, Who maketh the wind his mes- 
sengers, and flames of lightning his ministers.” 
It is truly astonishing to find such a translation 
as ‘ flames of lightning” given to the words 
xveos Proya, which could not admit of that trans- 
lation. It might be said that was what was in- 
tended, but certainly that was not said. They 
translated, ‘‘ God is thy throne for ever and ever; 
a sceptre of rectitude zs the sceptre of thy king- 
dom ;” and it might perhaps be true that that 
translation was right, though the commonly re- 
ceived translation is apparently less forced and 
more natural; but there was this observation to 
be made upon it—that they had introduced in 
the mode of printing, as it stood in their version, 
the first word “‘ is” not in 2talics, and the second 
word “zs” in ztalics. The unlearned reader would 
therefore, of course, consider the first word ‘“ is” 
as the rendering of a word found in the original 
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text, and the second word ‘‘ zs” as a word supplied 
by the translators, there being no corresponding 
word in the original text. If in the original, 
either of the Hebrew or Greek text, there were a 
word corresponding with “ is” between the words 
corresponding with “‘ God” and “ thy throne,” it 
would be difficult to avoid adopting the new 
translation. But there is not any such word either 
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in the Hebrew or in the Greek. Here, then, is 
an attempt to support a translation altogether 
novel by an interpolation totally unauthorised. 
There is but one more observation to be made 
on the translation. The new translators having 
in the first instance translated the passage, ‘O 
woIay Tos wyyéhous avrod rvebuware, *‘ who maketh 
the winds his messengers,” said at the end ‘“ are 
they not all servants?” by way of translating 
ory) révrss .ciol eroveyina rvebware. Supposing 
them to be right in the first instance in trans- 
lating it ‘‘ winds his messengers,” it was clear 
they ought in the latter part to have said ‘ are 
they not all ministering winds?” (Asroveyined aveb- 
para), to be consistent with themselves: at any 
rate, if they thought proper to change the phrase, 
and translate the word zvetjwara ‘‘ wind” first, and 
afterwards ‘ spirits,” they should have translated 
it “‘ ministering spirits,’ which would have the 
sense of servants; but still it would be a correct 
translation, which theirs was not. I have taken 
this as a specimen of the whole; I have looked at 
a variety of passages, and I do not remember to 
have seen any translation which could be con- 
sidered more unsatisfactory, more arbitrary, more 
fanciful, more foolish, and, I am sorry to say, 
more false, than this thing called by the Unitarians 
an improved version; and sure am I, that Lady 
Hewley would have thought it the worst calamity 
that could have happened to her, that persons 
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should be considered entitled to participate in her 
charity, professing to call themselves ‘‘ godly 
preachers of Christ’s holy Gospel,’ who would 
give their sanction to the publication of such a 
work as that. For the reasons I have assigned, 
she would, if the matter had been duly explained 
to her, have seen that it militated against that 
principle which the defendant's counsel said was 
the principle on which she desired her charity 
to be administered —namely, the principle of free 
discussion, without creed, and by appealing only 
to the Scriptures as they stood. 

There is a vast number of other passages; but 
it is perfectly useless to go through them. One 
remark, however, may be made upon the criti- 
cism of the new translators. They print in 
italics the latter part of the first, and the whole 
of the second chapter of St. Matthew, and the 
whole of the second chapter, and all the first 
chapter of St. Luke, except the four first intro- 
ductory verses; and this they do, as they tell us 
in the notes in p. 2, and p. 11], because those 
chapters and parts of chapters are to be consi- 
dered as of doubtful authority, though they are to 
be found in all the manuscripts and versions which 
are now extant. In the progress of improvement, 
it may be discovered, that no parts of Scripture 
are genuine and authentic, except the first verse 
of Genesis and the last of Revelation; and, ac- 
cording to the argument for the defendants, the 
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preachers upon those two verses only might still 
be considered, as godly preachers for the time 
being of Christ’s holy Gospel, within the intent 
and meaning of Lady Hewley’s trust-deeds. I 
find, by the evidence, that Mr. Wellbeloved and 
Mr. Kenrick, and some third trustee, were sub- 
scribers to the institution called the Unitarian 
Society, which enumerated amongst the books it 
circulated this improved version of the Scriptures, 
as it was called; and my opinion is, that the 
question being, not who should participate, but 
what given individuals should be excluded, it is 
satisfactorily made out, that no person who be- 
lieves as Mr. Wellbeloved has stated in his ser- 
mon he believes, or who acts as Mr. Wellbeloved 
has acted with regard to supporting that Unitarian 
Society which had published such a book as the 
improved version, could be considered as entitled 
to share in the charity of Lady Hewley. 

Therefore I think it clear, that no stipend ought 
to be continued to Mr. Wellbeloved, or to any per- 
son preaching the doctrines he does ; and it is also 
clear, that the charity itself cannot be adminis- 
tered according to the intention of Lady Hewley, 
at least there is no reasonable security that it can 
be administered according to her intention, if it is 
allowed to remain in the hands of persons who 
thought as he did, and who had acted as he had. 
I have no evidence whatever to induce me to be- 
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lieve that he had any thing to do with the im- 
proved version, more than in assisting by his sub- 
scription the publication of it, nor have I ever 
heard, nor have I the slightest conception, who 
were the fabricators of the book ; but I am quite 
certain Lady Hewley never would have thought 
this book did contain Christ’s holy Gospel, or 
that the persons who disseminated this book were 
to be considered disseminators of Christ’s holy 
Gospel. 

Therefore, my decree must, in substance, de- 
clare, that NO PERSONS WHO DENY THE Drvi- 
NITY OF OUR SAvVIOUR’S PERSON, AND WHO 
DENY THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, AS IT 
1S GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD, ARE ENTITLED TO 
PARTICIPATE IN Lapy HEWLEyY’s CHARITY; 
AND THAT THE FIRST SET OF TRUSTEES MUST 
BE REMOVED. 

It is sufficiently manifest that this lady never 
intended that there should be trustees of one 
sort to administer the dealing out of the funds 
amongst the persons who were named in the first 
deed, and trustees of a second sort to super- 
intend the hospital which contained the poor 
almswomen. 

I therefore think, that aLL THE TRUSTEES 
WHO ARE DissENTERS AND DENY THE DOC- 
TRINE OF OUR SAVIOUR’S DIVINE PERSON, AND 
THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN, MUST BE RE- 
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MOVED; AND THOUGH THERE IS NO OBJECTION 
PERSONALLY TO Mr. PALMER, YET AS IT AP- 
PEARS THAT HE IS A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 
oF ENGLAND, HE OUGHT NOT TO BE CONTINUED 
A TRUSTEE. 


THE END. 
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A LETTER 


TO 


THE VICE-CHANCELLOR. 


Sir, 


AS a dissenting minister of the Presbyterian De- 
nomination, acquainted from my youth with the 
greater part of Lady Hewley’s trustees, and having 
had the advantage of studying Biblical Criticism 
and the original languages of the Scriptures under 
Mr. Wellbeloved in Manchester College at York, 
I took some interest in the cause lately tried before 
Your Honour, in which a few Dissenters of the 
Independent Denomination endeavoured to prove 
that the trustees of Lady Hewley, not being Trini- 
tarians and Calvinists, were unfit to administer her 
charity, and that no persons except Dissenters of 
Trinitarian and Calvinistic sentiments ought to be 
assisted by it. 

I heard Your Honour’s Judgement, and beg to 
call to your remembrance the concluding part of it. 

Your Honour produced a pamphlet, which had 
been put in as part of the evidence, and a book, 


which had not been so put in. 
A 2 
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The pamphlet was that which has the following 
title: ‘‘The Sixth Report of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association : with the Proceedings of the 
Annual General Meeting, held in Finsbury Chapel, 
London, on the 25th of May, 1831; the Rules of 
the Association, List of Officers and Members, Ca- 
talogue of Books, &c.”” Your Honour referred to 
the ‘‘ Catalogue of Books distributed by the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association,” which is printed 
at the end of this pamphlet, and in which the two 
first articles are entered in the following terms : 


*“], The New Testament, in an Improved Version, upon 
the*Basis of Archbishop Newcome’s New Trans- 
lation, with a corrected Text, and Notes Critical 
and Explanatory. The fourth edition, corrected 
to Griesbach’s last Text, with additional Notes. 
—Super Royal 8vo. 1/. 5s. 

© 2. The Same.—Demy 12mo, with the Introduction 
and the Critical and Explanatory Notes, but 
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omitting the Various Readings. 7s. 


You also referred to the List of Members and 
Subscribers, for the purpose of showing that it con- 
tains the names of Mr. Wellbeloved and Mr. Ken- 
rick, of York, and of Mr. Shore, of Norton Hall, 
near Sheffield. The reason for citing these names 
was, that Mr. Shore is one of Lady Hewley’s first 
set of trustees, and Mr. Wellbeloved one of those 
trustees who have the superintendence of her alms- 
house, and that he had received a considerable sum 
annually, as the minister of the Presbyterian Chapel 
in St. Saviourgate, York, where she used to attend, 
and is also the theological tutor of Manchester Col- 
lege, in which for many years nearly all the young 
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men studied who received from her trust exhibitions 
to assist them in preparing for the ministry. I could 
not perceive any reason for citing the name of 
Mr. Kenrick, except that he is the classical tutor 
in Manchester College, and had by subpcena from 
the Court of Chancery given part of the evidence 
which was laid before Your Honour in this Case. 

The book produced by Your Honour was stated 
by you to be a copy of that work, which is circu- 
lated by the Unitarian Association as a version of 
the New Testament, and described in the above 
extract from their Catalogue. 

I now beg leave to lay before Your Honour the 
whole of that part of ‘‘the book”? on which Your 
Honour proceeded to animadvert. 


“THE EPISTLE 
<—TO THE HEBREWS. 


“CHAPTER I. 


**] Gop, who in several parts and in several manners 
«*2 formerly spake to our fathers by the prophets, in 
«the last of these days' hath spoken to us by fis Son, 
<¢ whom he hath appointed heir of all things, for whom 
“3 also he constituted the ages*: who, being a ray of 


“1 in these last days, R. T. and N. 


“* 3/ 8, for whom. For this sense of ds, with a genitive, see 
“ Grotius in loc. Schleusner in verb., and Mr. Lindsey’s Second 
“ Address, p. 297. Acwves, ages, ‘ This word,’ says Dr. Sykes, (in 
loc.) ‘does not signify the heavens and earth, and al] things in 
“them, but it means properly ages, or certain periods of time:’ the 
“ Antediluvian, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic ages or dispensations. 
“« These were all intended to prepare the way for the age or disper- 
“sation of the Messiah. Abp. Newcome adopts the common trans- 
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his brightness, and an image of his perfections', and 
ruling all things by his powerful word*, when he 
had by himself made a cleansing of [our] sins+, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty? on high; 


“‘4 having been made so much greater than those mes- 


ce 


ce 


sengers{, as he hath obtained? a more excellent name 
than they. 


“5 For to which of those messengers* spake God at 


6¢ 


ce 


any time, ‘ Thou art my Son, this day I have adopted 
thee®?’ and again, ‘I will be to him a Father, and 


“6 he shall be to me a Son?’ And when God bringeth 


(49 


ce 


again§ the Firstborn into the world, he saith, ‘And 
let all the messengers of God pay homage to him||.’ 


“1 So Wakefield. ‘who, being the brightness of his glory, and the 
“express image of his person,’ N. 2 the divine Majesty, N. 
“3 Gr. inherited. 4 the angels, N. See ver.4. Messengers and 
“‘prophets are used synonymously, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 15, 16. Hag- 
“ gai i. 13. Sn. 5 begotten thee, Gr. and N. 


“ation, ‘by whom he made the worlds also.’ Ages: the plural for 
“the superlative singular. See Eph. i. 10.; ii. 2. 1 Cor. x. 11. 
“Tit. i. 3. Heb. ix. 26. Simpson’s Ess. viii. With this interpreta- 
“tion of eiayes, Ose May retain its usual signification of the instru- 
“ mental cause: q. d. by whom he introduced this his chief dispen- 
“sation to mankind. 

«* ruling and directing all things in the new dispensation, by 
“ authority derived from the Father. Gr. ‘the word of his power.’ 

«+ when he had made a cleansing of our sins by the sacrifice of 
“himself, N. But the judicious reader will observe that the words 
“in Italics are not in the original. Cleansing of sin is bringing us 


“ out of an unholy into a holy state. 


“+ i, e. the prophets, who are mentioned in the first verse. See 
‘Wakefield. the angels, N. 

“§ i, e. after his resurrection, by which he became the first-born 
‘from the dead, Col. i. 18. Rev. i. 5. See Peirce and Newcome. 

“|| i.e. Let all the prophets and messengers of God acknowledge 
“him as their superior. ‘ Let all the angels of God worship him.’ N. 
“cited from Deut. xxxii. 43. LX X. where it is spoken of the He- 
“brew nation, and therefore cannot be understood of religions wor- 
“ship. See Sykes on Heb. i. 6. 
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7 And of these messengers the scripture saith', ‘Who 
maketh the winds his messengers?; and flames of 
8 lightning his ministers.’ But to the Son he saith, 
‘God is thy throne* for ever and ever; a sceptre of 
9 rectitude ts the sceptre of thy kingdom: thou hast 
loved righteousness, and hated iniquity: therefore 
God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 


“10 of gladness above thy companions®.’ And, ‘Thou, 


ce 


Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundation of 
the earth: and the heavens are the works of thy 


**1] hands: they will perish; but Thou wilt remain?: 
“¢ 12 and they all will grow old as doth a garment; and 


like a vesture thou wilt fold them up, and they will 
be changed; but Thou art the same, and thy years 


“13 will not failt.’ But to which of those messengers® 


said he at any time, ‘Sit thou on my right hand, 


“14 until I make thine enemies thy footstool?’ Are 


they not all servantst, sent forth to serve the future 
heirs of salvation § ?”’ 


“1 So Wakefield. And of the angels he saith, N. 2 angels, N. 
“messengers, N. m. 3 N. m. fellows, N. all who like him 
“* were messengers from God to men. 4 yemainest, N. 5 the 
“angels, N. 


“©* Wakefield, Lindsey. ‘Thy throne, O God, is,’ &. N. ‘God 
‘is the support of thy throne,’ Sykes. 

“+ This is a quotation from Psalm cii. 25. The immutability of 
“‘ God is here declared as a pledge of the immutability of the king- 
‘dom of Christ. ‘To show (says Mr. Emlyn, Works, vol. ii. p. 340,) 
“how able his God, who had anointed him, was to make good and 
“maintain what he had granted him, a durable kingdom for ever 
“and ever.’ See Mr. Lindsey’s Sequel, p. 488. 

“+ Gr. and N. ‘ministering spirits.’ The word spirit is a He- 


“braism to express a person’s self. v. g. 1 Cor. ii. 11. the spirit of 


“a4 man is a man, is a man himself: the spirit of God is God him- 
“self. 2 Tim. iv. 22. The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit, 
“i. e. with thee. Here the former prophets are called ministering 
‘ spirits, i. e. they were ministers or servants, whereas Christ ap- 
“peared under the character of a Son. 

*°§ So Wakefield. ‘those who will be heirs of salvation,’ N. 
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“Rather, those who were about to be heirs of salvation, i. e. the 
“former prophets were appointed for the encouragement and the 
“ confirmation of the faith of those who were at a future time to be 
“ delivered by Christ from the yoke of the law, or from the bondage 
‘* of idolatry and vice.” 


Agreeably to the principles on which the whole 
of this ‘‘ Improved Version” of the New Testament 
professes to be formed, the first chapter of He- 
brews, as above cited, is the translation of Arch- 
bishop Newcome, except where the variation is 
noticed in the margin. For the purpose of explain- 
ing the references to him, and to several critics 
besides him, who are quoted either in support of 
the translation here given, or as favouring other 
renderings, an ‘‘ Explanation of Marks and Abbre- 
viations”’ is prefixed, informing us that 


R. T. signifies the Received Greek Text, viz. 
that of the Elzevir Edition of 1624. 

N. Archbishop Newcome’s version. 

N.m. the margin to Newcome’s version. 

Sn. Mr. John Simpson of Bath, author of Es- 
says on the Language of Scripture. 


“Gr.” is not explained in this table, but Your 
Honour, or indeed any other reader, would natu- 
rally conclude that it stood for Greek, being de- 
signed to express the exact literal rendering of the 
Greek, where the English translation had been 
made less close than usual. 

A pamphlet entitled ‘‘TuHe Uwnitarrans Dez- 
FEATED,” which contains the ‘‘ substance of the 
Judgement,” as the title states, ‘“‘printed by permis- 
sion of the Vice-Chancellor,” informs the public, m 
a note (p. 9), that the book produced by Your Ho- 
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nour was the duodecimo edition of the Improved 
Version, A.D. 1819. In other words, it was the 
second article in the Catalogue of the Unitarian 
Association, being the fifth edition of the ‘‘ Improved 
Version.” The Advertisement to this edition coin- 
cides with the account of the two editions in the 
Catalogue (see the extract above, p. 4), in stating, 
that for the sake of diminishing the price, the fifth 
edition omits the inner margin of the fourth edition, 
which consists chiefly of various readings. Leave 
out, therefore, the inner margin, as it appears in 
the portion of the fourth edition above quoted, and 
you have before you the text exactly as it stands 
in the fifth edition, which you held in your hand. 

Having now called the whole of the facts to Your 
Honour’s remembrance, I proceed to remind you 
also of the remarks which they suggested. 

Having before you those passages of the pam- 
phlet and of the book which I have above extracted, 
Your Honour commented upon them in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

‘It has been argued (and here I must say I do 
‘* not recollect a case argued with greater ingenuity 
‘‘ by all the members of the bar concerned in it), 
‘that the object of this lady was to support poor 
‘‘ ministers, widows of poor ministers, and other 
‘“‘nersons included in her trust deed, who would 
‘‘ themselves be the supporters of what was called 
‘< the great doctrine of the Presbyterians, who would 
‘not submit to be bound by any test or creed ex- 
‘ cept that of the words of Scripture. Now I must 
‘‘say, that this book, which is called an Improved 
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‘Version of the New Testament, affords a strong 
‘‘ inference, that any person belonging to a society 
‘* which can promote the publication of such a work, 
‘* cannot come under the description of a ‘ poor and 
‘«* godly preacher of Christ’s Holy Gospel,’ even 
‘‘according to the view taken by the defendants’ 
‘« Counsel, because the work, although pretending 
“‘to be a translation of the New Testament, is not 
‘‘a translation, but something substituted for a 
‘‘ translation, and can, therefore, only be regarded 
‘““as a creed, which the makers of it intended to 
‘impose upon others, thus violating the principle 
‘of the sufficiency of Scripture and the right of 
‘* private judgement, as maintained by the English 
‘« Presbyterians: for it makes in fact no difference 
‘‘ whether a creed be expressed in a form of words, 
‘or whether a thing called a translation is pro- 
‘‘pounded to mankind, which refuses to give the 
‘literal sense of words, and substitutes other 
‘* words. 

‘* Where the literal meaning of a word is doubt- 
‘* ful, translators may place one word in the text of 
‘the translation, and another in the margin, as is 
‘done in the authorized Version, in order that a 
‘choice may be made; and I can imagine many 
‘“cases in which the idiom of the English lan- 
‘‘ouage will not permit the literal rendering of 
‘‘ word for word from the Greek or Hebrew; but I 
‘“‘ think, where parties have obviously and systema- 
‘* tically gone out of their way, not to give a literal 
“translation, but for the purpose of misleading the 
‘‘ionorant, those persons must be considered as in 
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“« effect imposing a creed upon the reader, and not’ 
‘* giving him the benefit of judging for himself by 
‘means of the pure words of Scripture. 

‘‘T make these observations in consequence of 
‘‘ what occurred to me on reading in this book the 
‘First Epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews; for it | 
‘“‘ there appears to me most clearly that the persons 
‘‘ who composed the translation did not intend 
‘‘ when they made what they call a translation, to 
‘“‘ render that first chapter literally. It begins thus, 
‘* “God, who in several parts,’ &c., our translation 
“being ‘God, who at sundry times.’ Now, I do 
‘‘ not mean to say that they have not here translated 
‘the word in the original literally, for todvpepws 
‘does mean literally ‘in many parts,’ and may sig- 
‘‘nify so many parts of time, or so many parts 
‘‘of space. But here these new translators have 
‘*thought proper to give themselves the character 
‘* of extreme accuracy, by not adopting that which 
‘“was good enough, but apparently selecting some- 
‘thing which they thought better. We observe 
‘‘the same in the expression ‘in the last of these 
‘“*« days’ for éw éoyatwv tov juepwv todtwv. But at 
‘‘the end of the second verse we find ‘for whom 
‘<< also he constituted the ages,’ dv ov Kat rove aidvac 
‘« éroinsev. ‘They feel themselves a little pushed 
‘hard when they translate & ov ‘for whom,’ and 
‘“so they refer to a note, by which it appears that 
‘“two or three persons have fancied that might be 
‘the proper translation, though I should think 
“that no Greek scholar off-hand would ever dream 
“of that to be the translation. Then the transla- 
“ tion of “Oc wv aravyacja Tne co&EnG Kal Xapakrip THC 
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‘< irostacews avtov, ‘ Who being a ray of his bright- 


‘* “ness, and an image of his perfections.’ On coming 
‘*to this I was perfectly astonished; I could not 
“conceive it possible, before I read it, that any 
** one would call this an Improved Version of the 
‘* Scriptures which has rendered the word trosraotc 
‘« “nerfections.’ It is plain that these parties did 
‘“not mean to give a correct version, but that they 
‘“meant to fetter down the understanding of the 
‘*reader by imposing their creed in the shape of a 
‘“translation. They then say, ‘ and ruling all things 
‘<< by his powerful word,’ pépwv re Ta TavTa TO pruare 
‘rig Suvauewc avrov. They might as well have said, 
‘« «by the word of his power’ ; but they did not choose 
‘“to give the literal translation ; they chose rather 
“to substitute words of their own, which, it was 
‘* quite clear, did not express the literal meaning, 
‘‘nor did they intend they should. It then pro- 
“ceeds, ‘ For to which of those messengers spake 
‘** God at any time, Thou art my Son, this day I 
“have adopted thee?’ This is their translation of 
‘* veyévynca, Which they could not possibly believe 
‘*to be acorrect translation. The passage is quoted 
‘* from the Second Psalm, where the word in the 
‘‘ Hebrew is translated in the Septuagint by the 
‘“same word which is used here; and this is the 
‘‘ word which over and over occurs in the fifth 
‘“‘ chapter of Genesis, which mentions the succes- 
‘* sion of the antediluvian patriarchs. The gentle- 
‘“men who translated this Unitarian Testament 
‘‘ have made it plain that they meant to establish 
‘*a doctrine that our Saviour was not begotten in 
“that sense in which the term is taken by the 
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‘Church of England and by the orthodox Dis- 
** senters to signify some divine operation, by means 
‘‘of which he was such that his nature was the 
‘*same as the nature of the Father. For the pur- 
‘pose of avoiding the inference which might be 
‘‘made in the mind of an unlearned reader, they 
‘here wilfully alter the word, and substitute a creed 
‘* instead of a translation. 

‘« With respect to these important words, ‘an 
** “image of his perfections’ and ‘ adopted,’ the trans- 
‘‘ ators have not thought it right to add a note, or 
‘“oive the least hint to the unlearned reader that 
“the translation is at all unusual, or in the least 
“« degree doubtful, though the notes upon the words 
*<¢ for whom’ and ‘ his powerful word,’ and the sin- 
‘*oular expression ‘2n several parts’ would induce 
‘an unlearned person to think, that the new trans- 
‘* Jators were minutely scrupulous, and fastidiously 
‘* accurate, and he would put confidence in them 
‘* accordingly. 

“Again, ver. 7, ‘And of these messengers the 
‘<< scripture saith.’ The words are in Italics, as 
‘they ought to be, because ‘there is nothing cor- 
‘‘ responding to them in the original. The reference 
‘« however is, as appears from their own translation, 
‘‘to God. But they choose to vary the phrase by 
‘ saying first, ‘he saith,’ 1. e. God saith, and then 
“« « the scripture saith,’ which seems to be an altera- 
‘tion not only unnecessary, but totally unjus- 
** tifiable. 

‘‘Then they say, ‘Who maketh the winds his 
‘““¢ messengers, and flames of lightning his mi- 
‘“‘¢nisters.’? It is truly astonishing to find such a 
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‘* translation as ‘ flames of ightning’ given to wupoc 
‘‘oXoya. This could not be intended as a literal 
“* translation. 

‘They translate ver. 8, ‘God is thy throne for 
“ever and ever; a sceptre of rectitude is the 
‘““<sceptre of thy kingdom.’ Here they deviate 
‘* from the received translation, and it may be that 
‘their translation is right. But there is this ob- 
. “ servation to be made upon it: They have intro- 
‘* duced the first ‘is’ not in Italics, and the second 
‘« “7s” in Italics, thus leading the reader to consider 
‘‘ the first ‘is’ as the rendering of a word found in 
‘‘ the original. But in the original there is no verb 
‘“between the words translated ‘God’ and ‘thy 
*¢< throne.’ Therefore, if introduced, it should have 
‘* been put in Italics, as a word not in the original, 
‘*but supplied by the translator to make up the 
‘text. At least they ought to have done this in 
“* both cases, if in either. 

‘* There is but one more observation to be made 
‘‘on the translation. Having in the first part of 
‘‘ the chapter translated 0 roy rode ayyédove avto0 
‘* ryevmata, ‘ who maketh the winds his messengers,’ 
‘they say at the end, where the same word mvei- 
‘‘uara is repeated, ‘Are they not all servants ?’ 
‘Supposing them to be right in translating it 
‘*¢ winds’ in the first instance, it was clear they 
‘‘ ought in the latter part to have said, ‘ Are they 
‘**not all ministering winds?’ (Aetovpyxa mved- 
‘“ nara) to be consistent with themselves. 

‘« [ have taken this chapter as a specimen of the 
‘‘ whole, and have looked at many other parts. I 
‘do not remember to have ever seen any transla- 
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‘“‘tion more unsatisfactory, more arbitrary, more 
‘‘ fanciful, more silly, and, I must say, more false, 
“than this thing called an ‘Improved Version”; 
“‘and I am persuaded that Lady Hewley would 
‘have thought it the worst calamity that could 
‘‘ have happened to her, that persons should be 
‘“‘ considered entitled to participate in her charity, 
‘though calling themselves ‘godly preachers of 
“** Christ’s holy Gospel,’ who could encourage a 
‘“ society that published such a translation as this. 
‘* For the reasons I have assigned she would, if the 
‘‘ matter had been duly explained to her, have seen 
‘‘ that it militated against that principle which the 
‘* defendants’ Counsel said was the principle on 
‘* which she desired her charity to be administered, 
‘“namely, the principle of free discussion, without 
‘* creed, and by appealing only to the Scriptures as 
‘* they stood. 

‘“‘T find by the evidence that Mr. Wellbeloved 
‘and Mr. Kenrick, and some third trustee,” (here 
it was observed that Your Honour referred to the 
defendant Shore,) ‘‘ were subscribers to the Uni- 
‘* tarian Society, which enumerates among the books 
‘it circulates this Improved Version of the Scrip- 
‘* tures, as it is called. 

‘Tt is sufficiently made out to my satisfaction, 
‘that no person who believes as Mr. Wellbeloved 
‘believes according to his sermons, or who acts 
‘as Mr. Wellbeloved has acted in supporting that 
‘‘ Unitarian Society, which has published such a 
‘“ book'as the ‘ Improved Version,’ ought to receive 
‘any stipend from this fund, or any one who 
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‘* preaches as he does. It is also clear that there is 
‘“no reasonable security that the charity can be 
‘administered as Lady Hewley intended, if it is 
‘‘ allowed to remain in the hands of persons who’ 
‘entertain such opinions as Mr. Wellbeloved, or 
“who act as he has acted. I have no evidence to 
‘induce me to believe that he had anything to do 
‘‘ with this ‘Improved Version,’ more than assisting 
‘* by his subscription the publication of it, nor have 
‘¢ T ever heard who were the fabricators of the book; 
‘“but I am quite certain Lady Hewley never would 
‘have thought this book did contain Christ’s holy 
‘* Gospel, or that the persons who disseminated this 
‘‘ book were to be considered disseminators of 
‘* Christ’s holy Gospel. 

‘* Therefore my decree must in substance declare, 
“‘ that no persons who deny the Divinity of our Sa- 
*‘viour’s person, and who deny the doctrine of 
‘ original sin, as it is generally understood, are en- 
‘« titled to participate in Lady Hewley’s charity; and 
‘that the first set of trustees must be removed. 

‘“‘ It is sufficiently manifest that this lady never 
‘* intended that there should be trustees of one sort 
‘« to administer the dealing out of the funds amongst 
‘‘the persons who were named in the first deed, 
‘‘and trustees of a second sort to superintend the 
‘* hospital which contains the poor almswomen. 

‘¢T therefore think, that all the trustees who are 
‘* Dissenters and deny the doctrine of our Saviour’s 
‘‘ divine person, and the doctrine of original sin, 
‘“must be removed ; and though there is no objec- 
‘tion personally to Mr. Palms, yet as it appears 
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*<that he is a member of the Church of England, 
““he ought not to be continued a trustee.” 

On comparing the preceding account of the latter 
and by far the greater part of Your Honour’s Judge- 
ment, with the report of it, to which I have above 
referred, as printed by your permission, and, ac- 
cording to an anonymous writer in the ‘‘ Times” of 
January 8th, with the benefit of your correction, I 
find a passage introduced, of which I took no note, 
and have no recollection, viz. the remarks in p. 16, 
on the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke. 
As Your Honour, to the best of my remembrance, 
did not make those remarks, and certainly did not 
lay any stress upon them, I shall not attempt any 
reply to them. Im all other particulars the differ- 
ences between the authorized report, if I may so 
term it, and my own, are only verbal, and I retain 
my own account, because I wish to keep as ex- 
actly as possible to the very words which Your 
Honour spoke. 

Such, then, were the reasons which Your Honour 
assigned for removing from the management of 
Lady Hewley’s charities not only Mr. Wellbeloved 
and Mr. Shore, but all their co-trustees. On these 
grounds, unless the Judgement be reversed, are the 
streams of her liberality to be turned into a .new 
channel; and instead of being applied, as was her 
intention, in aiding and encouraging Christian mi- 
nisters of sincere piety, though perhaps of various 
opinions on, disputed points of doctrine, the income 
of her estates is to be made the instrument of a 
narrow-minded and exclusive bigotry, such as was 
abhorrent to her nature, to the views of her friends 
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and religious associates, to the principles of the 
Denomination to which she confessedly belonged, 
and to the temper and conduct of her trustees up 
to the present day. 

It is not, however, my design to enter upon any 
of those various topics which occupied the attention 
of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court during four suc- 
cessive days; I shall confine myself to the charges 
which directly and specifically affect the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, of which I have 
been a member from its commencement, and on 
behalf of which I have for nearly three years offi- 
ciated as Secretary. It appeared to me that it was 
impossible to pass over Your Honour’s charges 
without notice. If we are accomplices in a scheme 
for ‘‘ misleading the ignorant,’’ and circulate, as a 
version of the New Testament, a book which its 
authors have contrived with a view to impose their 
own doctrines as a creed upon the unlearned reader 
in the guise of a new and improved translation, we 
are indeed unworthy of any degree of respect or 
confidence. A man who could knowingly contri- 
bute to such an object would be unfit to be a trustee, 
not because he is a Unitarian, but because he is a 

-liar and a hypocrite. Far from being worthy to be 
a manager of a trust instituted for important reli- 
gious purposes, he would be undeserving of admit- 
tance into any society which professes the least 
regard to truth, or has any principles of honour or 
propriety. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I had no sooner 
heard Your Honour’s Judgement pronounced, and 
reviewed my short-hand notes, which have enabled 
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me to exhibit the portion of it above introduced, 
than I determined, after consulting with others, to 
convene a special meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, to con- 
sider the propriety of publishing a reply to Your 
Honour’s accusations. They accordingly held their 
usual monthly meeting on the 6th instant by a 
special summons, and I was happy to find that they 
all agreed with me as to the necessity of vindicating 
themselves and the Society, which has entrusted to 
them the management of its affairs, from the charges 
directed against them by Your Honour. 

Your Honour is probably not aware of the ex- 
tensive circulation which has been given to these 
charges, though you must have reflected that in 
advancing them you made yourself responsible for 
them, however widely they might be circulated. 
Besides the repetition of them in the London daily 
papers, as a matter of course, and in the pamphlet 
above referred to, they have been triumphantly 
exhibited in many of the provincial newspapers ; 
and, as Your Honour extended the guilt from the 
authors of the ‘‘ Improved Version”’ to all the sup- 
porters of the Unitarian Association, and from Mr. 
Wellbeloved and Mr. Shore to all their co-trustees, 
sé our opponents have, by the same method of rea- 
soning, extended it from our body of subscribers to 
the entire mass of professed Unitarians throughout 
the kingdom, 1. e. from less than 800 to perhaps 
50,000 persons. As a specimen, I beg to quote the 
introduction of a long article in the ‘ Liverpool 
Standard” of December 31, 1833. 
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‘The decision of the Vice-Chancellor, which we briefly 
*‘ noticed in our last, with respect to trust property held 
‘“by Unitarians, involves considerations of the highest 
“importance to all who have any vegard for the preserva- 
*“tion, without the pale of the Church, of pure and un- 
“adulterated Christianity in England. But for that de- 
** cision public opinion on this vital question might have 
“remained dormant for the newt, as it has done for the 
** last, fifty years.’ The spoiler has slowly stolen in—he 
<* has almost imperceptibly laid his sacrilegious hands upon 
“*one endowment after another—he has pilfered the holy 
‘relics of the pious and the benevolent—he has marred 
*‘and mangled the sacred volume, and he has turned the 
“clearest precepts and doctrines of the Scriptures against 
“the humbie and sincere worshiper, not only profaning 
‘* the divine oracles, but making a fanciful infidelity a cover 
‘for fraud and aggrandizement. The fraud, however, has 
“at length been discovered—the decision of the learned 
“judge has unmasked the jugglers—the light is no longer 
‘hid under a bushel—the imposition is made as clear as 
** day, and the hour of justice and retribution is all but 
| COM\C. 

“These, we admit, are serious charges to make against 
** the Unitarians, or any other sect of professing Christians, 
“especially that sect whose ambition is so lofty—who 
‘‘have pompously led the van in the march of reform— 
‘who clamour so vehemently against exclusive privileges, 
“and who make war alike upon the church and all the 
‘* venerable institutions of the country.” 


Considering the lamentable extremes to which 
party violence is so often carried in religious dis- 
putes, | am quite ready to admit that Your Honour 
had on the late occasion a difficult and delicate 
task to perform ; and if it appeared to me, as well 
as to all with whom I conversed on the subject, 
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that from the commencement to the close of the 
hearing Your Honour manifested not the even 
impartiality of a judge, but the warmth and keen- 
ness of a partisan, I attribute this entirely to 
orthodox zeal, and even to sincere, though mis- 
directed and misinformed piety, and not to any 
desire of perverting justice, or any inclination to 
indulge malignity. At the same time I must say 
for myself, and for the Officers and Committee of 
the Unitarian Association, who have requested me 
to answer Your Honour’s animadversions, that we 
feel ourselves to be deeply injured, and that we 
trust Your Honour will have the candour to admit 
that we are right in giving a true account of the 
purposes for which the ‘‘ Improved Version” was 
made, and for which it is now continued in our Ca- 
talogue of Books, as well as of the relation in which 
the subscribers stand to us as their Committee. 

Besides the offensive remarks made in comment- 
ing on the first chapter of Hebrews, Your Honour 
pronounced against the ‘‘ Improved Version”’ a ge- 
neral and sweeping sentence of condemnation, by de- 
claring that you did ‘‘not remember to have seen any 
‘‘translation more unsatisfactory, more arbitrary, 
‘‘ more fanciful, more silly, and more false than that 
‘‘ thing called an Improved Version.” It isa satis- 
faction to us to recollect, that many readers of the 
‘Improved Version,”’ both in the Church of Eng- 
land and out of it, who were not the partisans of 
Unitarianism, and whose authority and learning 
were at least equal to Your Honour’s, have come 
to an opposite conclusion. 

Not long after the publication of that work in 
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1808, when the public attention was considerably 
excited by it, the press teeming with critiques from 
some of the most able and aspiring theologians of 
your Church, (Magee, Nares, Rennel, Lawrence, 
Moysey, &c.,) a learned, instructive, and diligent 
examination of its merits appeared in the ‘‘ Eclectic 
Review,” which is a periodical of high reputation, 
supported by the orthodox Dissenters. Instead of . 
the charges of dishonesty so freely advanced by 
some of the clergy of the Church of England, this 
article pronounces the following judgement. 


“'V. On the general faithfulness and impartiality of 
“the Improved Version.—We have pointed out some im- 
‘* portant instances in which the spirit of party has per- 
‘“ verted the judgement of the Primate and his Improvers, 
“so as to have turned them from that right course which 
- unbiassed translators would have held. Except in those 
‘instances, and a small number of minor consequence, we 
“find no reason to withhold the praise due to integrity 
‘and fidelity in the general execution of the work.” 


Eclectic Review for 1809, pp. 341, 342. 


This valuable critique has always been ascribed 
to Dr. John Pye Smith, a gentleman whose learning 
and talents recommend him to all his friends not 
more than his integrity, his candour and his kind- 
ness ; whose orthodoxy, I believe, has never been 
questioned ; who is one of the most distinguished 
writers against Unitarianism; who holds a high and 
very responsible situation in the Independent De- 
nomination, to which he belongs ; and who was one 
of the witnesses on whom the plaintiffs in the pre- 
sent case of the Attorney General v. Shore, placed 
their chief reliance. 
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But Your Honour may possibly be disposed to 
say, that Dr. J. P. Smith’s opinion of the merits of 
the ‘‘ Improved Version ”’ is of little worth, because 
he is a Dissenter: he had not the privilege of being 
educated at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Allow me, then, to lay before you the testimonies 
of some of the most learned and able theologians of 
your own Church. 

In the ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 
‘* written by himself at different intervals, and re- 
‘‘ vised in 1814,” (vol. ii. p. 351. 8vo Edit.) we find 
that he has inserted a letter, the occasion of which 
he mentions in the following terms : 

“* Letter to the Duke of Grafton, June 28, 1808, 
“* on his having sent me a very valuable book.” 

In returning thanks for the ‘‘ Improved Version 
‘“ of the New Testament,” the writer says ‘‘ he has 
‘looked into it with care:”” and near the end he 
observes, ‘‘I give due praise to the Committee for 
“* their introduction to this work; it is written with 
‘‘ the sincerity becoming a Christian, and with the 
‘‘ erudition becoming a translator and a commenta- 
“tor on so important a book.” Throughout the 
letter he speaks of the work in no other terms than 
those of respect. In the course of the late hearing, 
Your Honour was several times reminded, that the 
writer who gives this favorable judgement was a 
Bishop of the Church of England, and Régius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

I am happy to add the testimony of another 
Bishop of your Church, who, though not distin- 
guished as an author, has been always esteemed at 
least equal to Watson in taste, in judgement, and in 
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erudition. Mr. Williaras of Mansfield has lately pub- 
lished ‘‘ Memoirs of the late Rev. Thomas Belsham,”’ 
who was the principal, if not the sole author of that 
revision of Archbishop Newcome which is called 
the ‘‘ Improved Version,” and to which the present 
discussion relates. At p. 591 we find the follow- 
ing letter from the Right Rev. William Bennet, 
D.D., the late Bishop of Cloyne. 


“< To the Rev. T. Belsham. 


“11, Montague Square, March 6, 1809. 
<COLE, 

“I have been prevented from acknowledging before this 
“time your very obliging present, by not accurately know- 
‘* ing how to direct to you; but I now beg you to accept 
‘my best thanks both for the Sermon* and Translation, 
“* and for the improvement as well as entertainment which I 
“received from the clear and well-written introduction to 
** the latter. That our opinions should perfectly coincide in 
“‘ theinterpretation of many disputed and doubtful passages, 
*‘is no more to be expected than that two persons should 
“agree at once in casting up a long and intricate sum, 
“especially when fractions are taken (as they too often 
“‘are) into the account ; but it is always pleasing to see 
“the sentiments of a respectable scholar, and the ingenuity 
“with which he supports them. I repeat, therefore, with 
“truth, that you have done me a great favour, and I shall 
“always esteem your work as a valuable addition to my 
“library. Iam, Sir, your obliged servant, 

“W. Cloyne.” 


Another clergyman of your Church, who exceed- 
ed both Watson and his own intimate friend Ben- 
net in scholastic and theological attainments, enter- 


* On the death of the Rey. Theophilus Lindsey, 
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tained a no less favorable opinion of the merits of 
the ‘‘ Improved Version.” In Dr. J. Johnstone’s 
Life of Dr. Samuel Parr (vol. i. p. 672—676.) is a 
highly interesting letter, addressed to the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee, with the generous 
design of vindicating the Unitarians from the charge 
of being “‘ illiterate.”” Near the conclusion Dr. Parr 
expresses his hope that the Archbishop will with- 
draw that word from any future edition of the pub- 
lication, in which it appeared. He remarks, that 
‘‘for more than fifty years he has attended diligent- 
‘“‘ly and seriously to theology.”’ His opinion of 
the merits of the “‘ Improved Version,” so far as 
Mr. Belsham was concerned in it, is expressed in 
the following extract. 


‘My Lord, from motives of delicacy I will not enlarge 
“upon the learning of Mr. Belsham. He neither under- 
“stands, nor professes to understand, very critically, those 
“profane authors who are taught in our public schools 
and our two Universities ; yet I think and speak re- 
“* spectfully of his biblical learning ; and I am pretty sure 
“that Archbishop Newcome, if he were now living, would, 
“upon this subject, speak and think as I do.” 


If Your Honour should object that these obser- 
vations referred to the first edition of the ‘‘ Im- 
proved Version,” published in 1808, whereas the 
editions circulated by the Unitarian Association are 
those of 1817 and 1819,—I answer without hesi- 
tation, that any charge of dishonesty or inaccuracy 
is, if possible, less applicable to the fourth and fifth 
than to the first edition. As stated in the ‘‘ Ad- 
vertisement to the fourth edition,” it differs from 
the preceding in being brought “‘ to a complete co- 
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** incidence with Griesbach’s text, that is, with the 
‘‘most accurate text of the sacred writings which 
“‘has yet been published.” This fourth edition 
also contains ‘‘ Additions,” representing in a va- 
riety of cases the versions of Archbishop New- 
come, Mr. Wakefield, and other critics, so as to 
enable the reader to compare them with the ren- 
derings which the authors of the ‘‘ Improved Ver- 
sion” prefer, and thus to assist him in forming 
his own judgement. ‘The fifth edition, as I have 
already explained, follows the fourth, except that 
it omits the inner margin, and has a few additions 
to the Notes. In short, the care and fidelity of the 
Editors are still more conspicuous in the fourth and 
fifth than in the first edition. 

I now proceed to the adventurous task of calling 
in question the accuracy and force of some of Your 
Honour’s remarks in that display of your theolo- 
gical skill and critical acumen, which will no doubt 
be remembered by your numerous and delighted 
auditors to the end of their days. 

The first word in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
TloAvpepwc, gave occasion to Your Honour’s first 
remark. In the common version it is translated 
‘“at sundry times ;’’ the authors of the ‘‘ Improved 
Version” render it ‘‘in several parts.” To jus- 
tify the latter, Iam happy to say that I need not 
strain Your Honour’s attention by any profound 
etymological research, nor offend your pious sensi- 
bility by quoting the name of any heterodox com- 
mentator. In the first place, I open a ‘‘ Greek and 
‘English Scripture Lexicon, by Greville Ewing, 
‘* Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow.” He explains 
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TloAuwepwc, “‘ by or m many parts or parcels.” 
Mr. Ewing is a man most justly esteemed for 
learning, talents, and respectability of character, 
whose orthodoxy was never suspected, and who 
belongs to the Independent Denomination of Dis- 
senters. Beza, the colleague and successor of Cal- 
vin, who would have had great pleasure in con- 
demning Mr. Wellbeloved to the same fate with 
Servetus, explains the phrase in the same manner 
to signify, ‘‘ Deum non semel omnia, sed particulatim 
** sw notitiam ac cultum declarasse.” I might over- 
load the subject with a multitude of authorities to 
the same effect ; but it will be sufficient to cite the 
following Note from Dr. Doddridge’s Family Ex- 
positor : 

‘The first word, as some apprehend, refers to 
“the parcels, by which God’s will was delivered, in 
‘“ opposition to a complete revelation ; and the last 
“to the manner in which it was made known, 
‘‘namely, by dreams, visions, urim, prophets, 
‘“ voices, signs.” 

The editors of the ‘‘ Improved Version,” who 
state that ‘‘ more than nine tenths of the transla- 
‘tion is the work of the late learned and pious 
‘¢ Archbishop Newcome,” (Preface to Fourth Edi- 
tion, p. xxviii.) also indicate that they have fol- 
lowed him in this particular passage: and that they 
had good reasons for doing so, I shall now briefly 
prove. 

Your Honour noticed the distinction which the 
sacred writer might have intended to make between 
‘«many parts of time” and ‘‘ many parts of space.” 
You did not seem to be aware of the above-men- 
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tioned observation, that he might refer also to the 
many parts of Divine revelation; and yet in the 
28th chapter of Isaiah, ver. 9—13, and especially in 
ver. 13, this peculiarity is described in the plainest 
terms, and in terms sufliciently familiar to those 
who take a pleasure in the study of the Bible: 
** But the word of the Lorp was unto them pre- 
‘‘cept upon precept, precept upon precept; line 
‘upon line, line upon line; here alittle, and there 
‘a little.’ Ifthe writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews had intended to say, that God communicated 
his will and revealed his nature to mankind ‘‘ at 
many times,” he would have said zoAXakc; and 
if ‘an many places,” he would have said roAXayov 
or wol\Aayoft. But neither of these was his intention. 
What he has said, and what, therefore, I conclude, 
he intended to say, is, that God made this commu- 
nication woAvpepweo, that is, ‘‘ an many parcels,” or, 
according to the Primate’s version, which you have 
condemned, ‘‘ in several parts.” I must, however, 
acknowledge Your Honour’s kindness in extending 
your powerful and indulgent patronage to a trans- 


lation which every one else had long ago aban- 
doned. 


Little need be said in reply to Your Honour’s 
next objection. The common version, following 
the text formerly received, éx éoyatwv Tov nuepwov 
rovrwy, translates ‘‘ in these last days.” The ‘‘ Im- 
proved Version,” being corrected according to 
Griesbach, who reads é7’ eo aTov TOV nMepov TOUTWY, 
adopts the following translation, ‘“‘ in the last of 
‘ these days.” 
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Your Honour next objected to the translation of 
8 ov, ‘* for whom.” Every Greek scholar knows 
that the preposition Sia, used with a genitive case 
to denote a cause, indicates commonly the istru- 
mental cause; and I make no question that any one 
construing the phrase ‘‘ off-hand,” would render it 
*“ by whom” or “‘ through whom.” But any profound 
and accurate scholar would be aware, that the 
question is here one of considerable nicety and dif- 
ficulty. Instead of dismissing the inquiry by saying 
that the authors of the Improved Version, ‘‘ finding 
‘‘ themselves a little pushed hard, refer to a note, by 
‘* which it appears that two or three persons have 
‘‘ fancied that to be the translation,” he would ask 
who these two or three persons are, he would seek 
to examine their works and weigh their reasons. 
They are Grotius, one of the ablest of commen- 
tators ; Schleusner, the most approved of biblical 
lexicographers ; and Lindsey, not only a clergyman 
of great learning, but a man whose integrity and 
love of truth were never surpassed. We find these 
writers referring, in support of their opinion, both 
to passages of ancient authors, and to other mo- 
dern critics equally eminent with themselves: and, 
if we further consult the critics so referred to, we 
find them assigning additional reasons for believing 
that dia is sometimes used with a genitive to signify 
the final cause, and consequently that it may be thus 
used in the verse which is the subject of dispute. I 
trust that Your Honour is not accustomed to dismiss 
cases in equity quite so rapidly as authorities and 
decisions in biblical criticism ; for I find that in this 
instance you have swept away in half a sentence 
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Beza, Grotius, Glass (the author of Philologia 
Sacra), Dr. Lardner, Dr. Chandler, Schleusner, 
Lindsey, Cappe, and Belsham. Another great lexi- 
cographer and critic has fortunately escaped you. 
I refer to Schneider, who, among other senses of dua 
with the genitive, explains it as meaning ‘‘ wegen,” 
i. e. “‘ on account of.” (See his Lexicon in Greek and 
German, 2 vols. 4to, 1805.) 

We sometimes observe that men of great and 
splendid talents attain to good fortune without in- 
tending it, and that facts seem, as it were, to fall 
in with the suggestions of their own genius, so as 
in a wonderful manner to support their hypotheses, 
even contrary to their expectation. Iam sure Your 
Honour was not aware with how much truth you 
objected to the grounds on which the ‘‘ Improved 
Version” has rendered & ov ‘‘ for whom.” Mr. 
Belsham has here departed from Newcome, as 
he states in the note to which Your Honour al- 
luded. By referring to others of his works, as 
well as to Mr. Lindsey’s Second Address (p. 297.), 
we find that he supported his interpretation of &a 
by a passage of Thucydides (VI. 57.), where it is 
said the conspirators determined to assassinate Hip- 
parchus, ov ovmep, 1. e. ‘* on whose account,” they had 
exposed themselves to peril. Fifty years ago Mr. 
Belsham noted this passage, and drew from it the 
conclusion, which it fully warranted, that some- 
times ‘‘ dia with a genitive is expressive of a final 
‘* cause, or the object in view.” But observe how 
‘‘ the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 
An extensive collation of manuscripts has since 
taken place, and three critical editions of Thucy- 
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dides have been published. Immanuel Bekker, of 
Berlin, has found ovzep, the accusative, instead of 
ovwep, the genitive, in fourteen codices ; and both 
he (Hd. Oxon. 1821,) and Poppo, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, (Ed. Lips. 1828,) together with Géller, 
have taken 6: ovmep into the text ; and they are fol- 
lowed by the Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D., in a Lon- 
don edition, a.p. 1830. Iam happy to lay before 
Your Honour this piece of information, without, 
however, intending to express any decided appro- 
bation of the change, since a due attention to the 
canons of criticism may possibly show that it has 
been too hastily made. 

I must also observe, that Mr. Belsham has not 
only apprized the reader fully and fairly of the 
change which he has here made, and directed him 
to channels of information respecting the grounds 
on which he made it, but he has suggested, accord- 
ing to his custom, other modes of translating the 
passage, which: he thought deserving of attention, 
including the translation of 6 ov in the usual 
manner. ! 

As the Plaintiffs in the late Cause eagerly handed 
to Your Honour a Number of ‘‘ The Monthly Repo- 
** sotory of Theology and General Literature,” which 
contained a letter said to have been written by the 
poor and secluded Unitarians of Rossendale in Lan- 
cashire, I also will request your attention to another 
Number of the same respectable journal, viz. that 
for July 1825. You will there find a letter, in which 
the Rev. Eliezer Cogan, a Dissenting minister of 
the Presbyterian Denomination, a Unitarian, one 
of the most accurate Greek scholars in England, 
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the correspondent of Wakefield, Parr, and Her- 
mann, discusses the question now before us, and 
decides against Mr. Belsham’s mode of trans- 
lating &’ ov. But instead of inferring, that because 
aman renders a passage of the Greek Testament 
erroneously, he must do so with a fraudulent de- 
sign, he concludes with giving the following testi- 
mony to Mr. Belsham’s honesty and love of truth. 


‘* Whatever may be the justice of these remarks, one 
‘thing I well know: that my venerable friend Mr. Bel- 
‘* sham, with whose ardour in the pursuit of religious know- 
“ledge, and scrupulous care to derive-his faith from the 
** Scriptures alone, have been acquainted for more than 
** forty years, values truth infinitely more than any inter- 
** pretation of Grotius, or of any other man.” 


I now proceed to consider the rendering of ya- 
paktTnp THG vTOoTacews avrov, in the common trans- 
lation, ‘‘ the express image of his person,” in the 
Improved Version, ‘‘ an image of his perfections.”’ 

No accurate scholar will venture to assert, that 
‘* nerson”’ is a literal translation of umocrdow. Ety- 
mologically considered, the two words have no 
connexion or relation whatsoever. So far as I 
have been able to discover, the first critic who 
adopted ‘‘ person’? to express the force of the ori- 
ginal, was Beza, whose translation of ver. 3. begins 
thus: ‘‘ Qui cum sit effulgentia gloria, et character 
persone illus.” Hence the word was taken by 
King James’s translators. In the Vulgate the 
passage stands thus: ‘‘ Qui cum sit splendor gloria, 
et figura substantie ejus.” We find Wicliff, who 
closely followed the Vulgate, rendering it, ‘‘ Which 
also, whanne he is the brightnesse of glorie, and 
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“< figure of his substaunce.” All the older En- 
glish translations, made from the original Greek, 
render the passage as follows: ‘‘ Whiche (sonne) 
““beynge the bryghtnes of his glory, and the very 
““ymage of his substaunce.” 

- The latter translation I find in a copy of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s Bible with the following title: 
‘The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye, the 
““ content of all the holye scrypture, bothe of the 
‘““olde and newe Testament, truly translated after 
“‘the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke textes, by 
“* the diligent studye of dyvers excellent lerned men, 
‘““experte in the foresayde tongues. Prynted at 
“London by Thomas Petyt, and Robert Redman, 
‘for Thomas Berthelet: prynter unto the Kynges 
“grace. Cum priv. &c. 1540.” folio. 

And the same translation with only the omission 
of ‘‘ the” before ‘‘ very’”’ is in another black-letter 
Bible (Taverner’s) with this title: ‘‘ The Byble, that 
“is to say, all the Holy Scripture, in whych are 
‘“contayned the Olde and New Testamente, truly 
“and purely translated into English, and now 
‘lately with greate industry and diligence recog- 
“nised. Esay. C. I. Hearken, &c. Cum priv. &c. 
“17 day of August. 1549.” folio. 

I find the same translation in Tyndal and Cover- 
dale’s, or, as it is commonly called, Matthew’s Bible; 
and also in the Bishops’ Bible. 

Here we cannot help remarking, that the deri- 
vation of substantia from substo, or sub and sto, ex- 
actly agrees with the derivation of tméorac from 
ipiornu, Or bro and tern. Etymologically consi- 
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dered, they perfectly coincide. In the Catholic 
Church substantia was of course generally adopted, 
because it was in the Vulgate; and we find it as- 
sumed also in the Latin versions, not only of Arias 
Montanus and of Erasmus, but of Castalio and 
others of the Reformers. But mark the conse- 
quence. These honest men did not regard the da- 
mage they were doing to the edifice of orthodoxy. 
It was Beza who discovered the rock, on which the 
vessel might be split. Your Honour knows, (for 
you of course devoutly repeat the Athanasian Creed 
whenever the Rubric prescribes it,) that you are to 
‘* perish everlastingly,” if you either ‘‘ confound the 
*« Persons,” or ‘‘ divide the Substance.”  Beza had 
the acuteness to perceive, that by translating 7d- 
oraou, substantia, all the interpreters, from St. Jerome 
downwards, had represented the Son to be a copy 
of the Father’s substance, instead of being of the 
same substance with the Father, thus doing the 
very thing which they were particularly directed to 
avoid, and against which Fortunatus, in his Expo- 
sition of the Athanasian Creed, had warned them 
as the ‘‘ prating falsehood of Arius*.” Hence, after 
remarking that most interpreters had supposed 
vrdorasc in this passage to mean the same thing 
as ovoia, and admitting that Hilary used substantia 
as equivalent to persona, Beza decides upon dis- 
carding the former term in favour of the latter; and 
concludes with saying, the translation of urdéoractc 
by ‘‘ persona” has this advantage, that ‘‘it plainly 


* See Muratori Anecdota Ambros. tom. ii, p. 213. and Water- 
land’s Hist. of the Athanasian Creed, pp. 247, 299. 
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‘¢ distinguishes the persons, in opposition to Sabel- 
‘‘lius, and supports the consubstantiality, in oppo- 
‘* sition to the Arians*.”” Beza first published his 
translation, with this note upon it, in 1556. A! 
few years afterwards he again published it, with the 
Greek text, and with a dedication to Queen Eliza- 
beth. His version soon obtained the highest au- 
thority among the Reformers; and, as we learn 
from the historical works rates to this subject, 
written by Ee aOUy Johnson, Lewis, and Newcome, 
King James’s translators in following Beza complied 
ile the instructions which they had received. If, 
then, Your Honour saw reason to condemn the 
substitution in the Improved Version of ‘‘ perfec- 
“tions” for ‘‘ person,” because you conceived that it 
was done with a view to support a particular system 
of doctrine, you certainly cannot expect Unitarian 
translators to preserve the rendering of the com- 
mon version, which, according to the acknowledge- 
ment of Beza, its original inventor, was preferred by 
him, not because it accurately corresponded with 
the Greek, but because it supported the orthodox 
view of the Divinity of our Saviour’s person. 

But there appears to me to be another very suf- 
ficient reason for rejecting ‘‘ person” in the trans- 
lation of this passage. This reason is, that “ per- 
son,” as applied to the Deity, has now become a 
word without a meaning. The common acceptation 
of the term is indeed perfectly intelligible. When 


* « Hoc etiam commodi habet ista interpretatio, quod hypostases 

“ adversus Sabellium aperté distinguit, et rd dpo0o0veroy confirmat 
“adversus Arianos.” 
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Your Honour called the authors of the Improved 
Version ‘‘ the persons who made that book,” we all 
understood what you meant. In the course of Your 
Honour’s observations the word occurred many 
times ; probably you never deliver a judgement 
without using it; and you use it on all ordinary 
occasions in the sense which it commonly bears, 
viz. to denote an intelligent being, a distinct volun- 
tary agent. In this, the common and established 
sense of the term, it has been often used by Trini- 
tarians in the statement of their doctrine. For ex- 
ample, the very learned and pious Dr. William Sher- 
lock, who was Dean of St. Paul’s and Master of the 
Temple, and who wrote his celebrated work, en- 
titled ‘‘.A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy 
‘‘ and ever-blessed Trinity, and the Incarnation of the 
‘* Son of God,’’ for the express purpose of refuting 
the Unitarians of Lady Hewley’s time, explains the 
meaning of the word as follows : 


‘* A person is an intelligent being, and to say they are 
‘* three Divine persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, 
‘is both heresy and nonsense: the Scripture, I’m sure, 
“represents Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as three intel- 
‘“‘ligent beings, not as three powers or faculties of the 
‘*same being, which is downright Sabellianism; for fa- 
* culties are not persons, no more than memory, wiil, and 
“understanding, are three persons in one man: when we 
“prove the Holy Ghost to be a person, against the Soci- 
** nians, who make him only a Divine power, we prove 
“that all the properties of a person belong to him, such 
“as understanding, will, affections, and actions; which 
‘‘ shows what our notion of a person is, such a being as 
*‘ has understanding, and will, and power of action, and it 
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“ would be very strange, that we should own three persons, 
“each of which persons is truly and properly God, and 
“not own three infinite minds; as if anything could be a 
‘* God, but an infinite mind.’”’ pp. 66, 67. 


Dean Sherlock’s ‘‘ Vindication” passed rapidly 
through several editions, and his account of the 
meaning of the word person in its theological appli- 
cation was not only clear and intelligible, but in 
accordance with the usual and received use of the 
term. The labours of this excellent and popular 
writer were not, however, so acceptable to the di- 
vines of his own Church as he had anticipated. He 
was fiercely attacked (a.p. 1693) in a volume of 
‘© Anumadversions,”’ to which he replied, but only 
so as to stimulate instead of pacifying his opponent, 
who published in 1695 a rejoinder, with this for- 
midable title, ‘‘ Tritheism charged upon Dr. Sher- 
‘lock.’ The author in his Conclusion (p. 314.) 
represents his own opinion and advice, supported 
by that of ‘‘ many wise and good men and hearty 
‘lovers of the Church,” to be as follows : 


“That the properest way of proceeding against him for 
“the future, is not by argument, but authority. And 
“that his bishop would admonish him of his heresy once 
“and again, and if he persists in it, resolutely excommu- 
“nicate him; and that all sober Christians (who make a 
“‘ conscience of their duty, and their holy Christian pro- 
“€ fession) would thereupon shun and abandon, and refusé 
‘‘ all converse with him, according to the rule of Scripture 
“ and the practice of the Primitive Church towards persons 
“ obstinately persisting in any heresy, and excommuni- 
“ cated thereupon.” 


In conformity with the spirit of this recommen- 
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dation, a small volume was published the year be- 
fore, and attributed to the same author, which was 
translated from the Latin ‘‘ for the use of Dr. Sher- 
lock,” and which describes the heresies, trial and 
execution of Valentinus Gentilis, a Unitarian, who 
was beheaded for his opinions by the Protestants 
at Berne in 1566. Your Honour can scarcely be 
ignorant, that the opponent of Sherlock in this im- 
portant controversy was the learned and witty 
Dr. Robert South, who pointed his sarcasm against 
no class of religious professors more distinctly than 
against the Unitarians. 

The facts to which I have now adverted are suf- 
ficient to show, that although some divines of your 
Church have attributed a plain and intelligible sense 
to the word person, yet they have not by so doing 
afforded universal satisfaction. Indeed this was so 
far from being the case, that although Dr. South’s 
work was burnt at Oxford, nevertheless the Vice- 
Chancellor, with the heads of Colleges and. Halls, 
at a Meeting convened November 25, 1695, con- 
demned the explanation of Dr. Sherlock as false, 
impious, and heretical, contrary to the doctrine of 
the Catholic Church, and especially to that of the 
Church of England. At the same time they sanc- 
tioned the views of another great divine, Dr. John 
Wallis, their Savilian Professor, who published, in 
1690 and the following years, a succession of Ser- 
mons, Letters, and other tracts upon this ‘subject. 
And what is the doctrine which he maintains? It 
is simply this ; that there are in the Divine nature 
three ‘‘ somewhats,” and that by persons we mean 
nothing more. Having assumed this position, he 
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argues that the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be 
irrational or self-contradictory, because no one can 
deny or dispute that there may be in the Divine na- 
ture some threefold distinction. His.inference, I 
conceive, is perfectly correct. I admit, every Uni- 
tarian will admit, probably Lady Hewley, if she at- 
tended to the question, admitted, that there may 
be three somewhats in the Deity. I cannot, indeed, 
allow that this is the orthodox doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, nor has it generally been so considered. A 
very excellent and sensible contemporary of Dr. 
Wallis, I mean Wettenhall, Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, in a tract, which he published at 
the same time as a persuasive to peace, has re- 
marked, that it would be no great improvement in 
the Church service, if instead of the usual invo- 
cation at the beginning of the Litany we were to 
read, 

““O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three 
“* somewhats and one God: have mercy upon us, 
‘* miserable sinners.” 
And I think that if any one will go carefully through 
the Athanasian Creed, substituting in the same 
manner somewhat for person, wherever it occurs, he 
will perceive that that creed could not possibly have 
been intended to exhibit any view resembling that 
of Dr. Wallis, which indeed only dissipates the 
doctrine into a mist or vapour. Nevertheless, such 
is the ground assumed by Dr. John Wallis; and 
multitudes have flocked to his standard. J have 
been informed by a very competent judge, that even 
now many of the clergy of the Church of England, 
and of those who eall themselves Trinitarians, and 
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fancy that they are orthodox, embrace the view-ex- 
pounded by Dr. Wallis; and if so, I am justified in 
affirming that the term person, in its theological ap- 
plication, is a word which has no definite meaning. 

As a further illustration of the same fact, I beg 
to refer Your Honour to the writings of another 
clergyman of your Church, whom very few of his 
brethren have ever exceeded either in learning or 
acuteness. I refer to the Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector 
of Crawley and Vicar of Portsmouth. He produces 
a multitude of authorities to prove that the term 
person has been used by different divines to sig- 
nify, not only a distinct intelligent agent, ‘‘ but 
‘“a power, a virtue, or a mode of existence,” an 
act, an attribute, a conception, a diversity, or a re- 
lation. After mentioning the long and vehement 
(lisputes between the Realists and the Nominalists, 
i. e. between those who believed the three persons 
to be something, and those who believed them to 
be nothing, he expresses the result of his inquiry 
in the following words : 


“The question, what is orthodoxy, or where it is to be 
‘found, is as difficult to answer as ever it was. It is 
** indeed extremely easy to be orthodox in words, because 
“ the same creeds have been always kept up in the Church, 
“whatever party got uppermost, though they so often 
*‘changed their faith. But to know the true orthodox 
*“sense of those creeds has been thereby rendered more 
‘difficult than ever. If the words consubstantial and 
** person had no determinate sense at the Council of Nice, 
‘““ how can we ever expect to ascertain one now ?”’ 


I am not aware that this profound divine ever 
laid claim to inspiration ; yet Your Honour cannot 
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fail to be struck with the almost prophetic cha- 
racter of the remark at the close of the following 
extract: 


“As on the one hand it is extremely difficult for any 
** party to draw up a set of words, as an article of faith 
‘* which they themselves believe, that their adversaries 
‘*may not also fairly subscribe to; so on the other hand 
**it is almost impossible to make such a confession of 
“faith as is not capable of being interpreted into heresy. 
**'To prove the first of these assertions, let us consider the 
“‘ dispute between Nestorius and Cyril, about two natures 
“‘in one person. Here the word person was capable of at 
“least ten senses, and the word nature of nine. The pro- 
** position therefore might be understood in ninety dif- 
‘ferent senses, and consequently, there might be ninety 
* subscribers to the same words, and not two of them of 
“the same opinion. An instance of the latter assertion 
‘© may be observed in the doctrine of Three Persons and 
**Qne God, which might be interpreted to mean three 
‘supreme minds, and be called Tritheistic ; or three un- 
“equal minds, and be called Arian ; or one supreme mind 
‘under three denominations, and be called Sabellian. 
‘“‘ Every man, therefore, is liable to be censured as a heretic, 
“Cif his ecclesiastical judge differs from him in opinion.’ — 
Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai, Letter I. pp. 74, 
75. 2nd Edition. 


The above citations will, I think, appear abund- 
antly sufficient to justify the remark, which I have 
heard attributed to a dignitary of your Church, 
lately deceased, who described the doctrine of the 
Trinity as ‘‘ a metaphysical conundrum,” and who 
was peculiarly qualified to deliver an opinion upon 
such a subject, because to all his metaphysical and 
classical lore he superadded a thorough acquaint- 
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ance with controversial theology and the history of 
the English Church. 

I shall, however, weary Your Honour’s patience, 
and perhaps be suspected of doubting your impar- 
tiality, if I quote no divines except those of the 
Church of England. I have much pleasure, there- 
fore, in showing you that the orthodoxy of the 
Dissenters rests on exactly the same basis as that 
of your own communion, viz. the use of a term 
without a meaning. Dr. Wardlaw, whose name 
is familiar to Your Honour as one of the depo- 
nents in the case of the Attorney-General v. Shore, 
would in all probability have been at this time 
a Bishop, if he had not unfortunately been an 
Independent ; for his Discourses on the Socinian 
Controversy have received the commendation of 
Archbishops, and are not, upon the whole, inferior 
to the works of any of the regular clergy who have 
distinguished themselves in the same field, and who 
have almost to a man been rewarded for their ser- 
vices by being promoted to the Episcopal bench. 
Although this able controversialist, when he under- 
takes to prove the personality of the Holy Ghost, 
uses person to mean a distinct mind, or “ intelli- 
gent agent,” yet, when he has to show that the 
doctrine of three persons in one God may possibly 
be true, he informs us that he denominates the 
three subsistences persons ‘‘for want of a better 
word,” and that he has no clear conception of the 
precise import of the term, and will not presume to 
attempt conveying a conception of it to the minds 
of others. (Discourses on the Socinian Controversy, 
pp. 10, 11, First Edition; p. 40, Fourth Edition.) 
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Thus do we find the modern antagonist of Unita- 
rianism occupying precisely the same ground which 
was assumed fourteen centuries ago by that great 
prince and father of orthodoxy, St. Augustine, the 
Bishop of Hippo: ‘‘ Cum queritur quid tres, magna 
‘* prorsus inopia humanum laborat eloquium. Dic- 
*“tum est tamen tres persone, non ut illud dicere- 
‘‘tur, sed ne taceretur.” 7, e. ‘‘ When it is asked, 
‘‘ What are the three? human expression is com- 
‘‘ pletely at a loss; nevertheless we say three per- 
‘* sons, not for the purpose of stating what we mean, 
‘but because we must say something.” (Augustini 
Opp. Ed. Benedict. tom. viii. De Trin. lib. V. cap. 9.) 

I have certainly said enough to show that the 
word person, besides having been introduced by 
Beza for the purpose of supporting his own system, 
is become in its theological application a word 
without meaning, so that unless the authors of the 
‘* Improved Version” had intended to burlesque the 
Scriptures, they could not have allowed it to re- 
main. 

It may, however, be asked, and I think it may 
be asked with great propriety, Why did they not 
recur to the old word ‘‘ substance”? 'This is an in- 
telligible term, and makes a clear and consistent 
sense ; it answers literally and exactly to the Greek 
vrooracic, and it is supported by innumerable and 
most respectable authorities. It does, indeed, ap- 
pear to me that this would have been the fittest 
translation*. Nevertheless the authors of the ‘‘ Im- 


* J observe that Mr. Ewing, whom I have had occasion to 
quote at p. 27, is of the same opinion. See his Lexicon, v. ‘Yrd- 
craos. This excellent man, having a real respect for the Scrip- 
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proved Version” state in their inner margin that 
the translation, at which Your Honour started with 
astonishment, is the rendering of Gilbert Wakefield, 
one of the first scholars of his age, who had no vul- 
gar, no Socinian education, but was imbued with 
literary enthusiasm on the banks of the Cam, and 
designed for the ministerial office in the Episcopal 
Church. 

Even Wakefield, though he intimates that he has 
here aimed rather to express the sacred writer’s 
meaning than to be quite literal, is not chargeable 
with any very daring innovation ; for another most 
learned theologian, Dr. Sykes, who was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and who published 
in 1755 ‘ A Paraphrase on the Epistle to the He- 
brews,” has a long and valuable Note on this pass- 
age, in which he observes, that ‘‘ vrocracie was never 
‘‘used to signify person till long after St. Paul’s 
‘days, and consequently should not be rendered 

so here;”’ that by the early fathers of the Church 
it was used to mean substance, and as equivalent 
to ovcia, or essence, but that the Scriptures do not 
‘treat of abstract substance or essence at all ;” that 
‘we find this term in metaphysical and philoso- 
‘* phical books frequently applied to certain pro- 


tures, aims at giving the true sense of words, whether they sup- 
port his system, or not. So must every one do, who honestly 
strives to derive his opinions from the Bible. ‘‘It seems clear 
“from this text,” observes Mr. James Peirce in his Commentary, 
“that the being or substance of the Son must be distinct from 
“that of the Father, since the one is the character or express 
‘image of the other.” ‘This learned and highly esteemed author 
was a contemporary of Lady Hewley, a Presbyterian, and minister 
of a congregation of Unitarians at Exeter. 
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‘* perties of the one God,” as unity and goodness ; 
and that we may therefore suppose the sense of 
this expression to be, that ‘‘ the Son is the image, 
or just representation of God’s properties.” 

‘It is plain,” observed Your Honour in com- 
menting upon this passage as it stands in the Im- 
proved Version, ‘‘ that these parties did not mean 
‘‘ to give a correct version, but that they meant to 
‘‘ fetter down the understanding of the reader by 
‘imposing their creed in the shape of a transla- 
“* tion” 

Such was Your Honour’s decision upon a com- 
parison of the renderings of vrdoraote by “‘ person”’ 
and by ‘‘ perfections.”’ I have admitted that neither 
of these is the correct and literal translation. 1 
have shown that the one is the translation of Beza, 
the other of Wakefield. I have proved that Beza 
avowedly adopted ‘‘ person,” because it supported 
the Trinitarian hypothesis. I need not waste words 
in maintaining, that neither Sykes nor Wakefield 
was capable of imposing as a translation what he 
knew and believed was not a translation, or of any 
attempt ‘‘to fetter down the understanding of 
the reader.’’ To me it is clear that the authors of 
the ‘‘ Improved Version” were equally immaculate 
in following them, the more especially as they not 
only state that ‘‘ perfections” is the translation 
adopted by Wakefield, but they set fully before the 
reader, in the inner margin of the 4th edition, the 
version of Archbishop Newcome, who here coincides 
with King James’s translators. 


In the next place, the authors of the ‘‘ Improved 
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Version” have translated r@ pyuate rie duvdpews 
avrov, ‘by his powerful word.” Your Honour re- 
marked, ‘“‘ They might as well have said, ‘ by the 
‘“word of his power’; but they did not choose to 
‘* sive the literal translation ; they chose rather to 
‘* substitute words of their own, which, it was quite 
‘‘clear, did not express the literal meaning, nor 
** did they intend they should.” 

All this was no doubt quite clear to Your Honour, 
and almost any boy from one of our public schools 
would have agreed in Your Honour’s criticism, 
though he might not have ventured to be equally 
censorious. But I conceive that any one who had 
studied the language of the New Testament, which 
differs from the language of the Greek classics read 
at Eton and Winchester, would be of a different 
opinion. It is not uncommon for persons who 
fancy themselves learned to assert, that the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament are written in the most 
pure and classical Greek, by which they mean to 
enhance the merit of those writings, not consider- 
ing the intrinsic. improbability of such a circum- 
stance, which, if real; would throw great uncertainty 
on their genuineness. Those who have paid more 
attention to the subject maintain, that the language 
of the New Testament, far from being pure or Attic 
Greek, abounds in peculiarities derived from the 
situation and habits of the sacred authors. No 
work with which I am acquainted, referring to this 
subject, is more popular and accessible, or more 
valuable as showing the support given to Christi- 
anity by the consideration of the real facts, than 
the ‘‘ Illustrations of the Truth of the Christian 
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‘ Religion,” published by Dr. Maltby, the eminent- 
ly learned Bishop of Chichester. 

Agreeably to this general principle, we find that 
although the books of the New Testament are in 
Greek, yet, having been written by Jews, they 
contain forms of expression derived from the He- 
brew, and therefore called Hebraisms. Let me 
request Your Honour’s attention to the following 
Rule, given by Dr. Gerard in his valuable ‘‘ Insti- 
‘tutes of Biblical Criticism,” p. 368. 


*‘ Of two substantives in the constructed state in He- 
“brew, or in Government in Greek, one is often in place 
“ of an adjective, and has the signification of one.” 


Your Honour will perceive that this Rule, which 
is as certain and as much a part of the language as 
any rule of grammar, is applicable to the case be- 
fore us, and that, having employed it in the trans- 
lation, we obtain ‘‘ by his powerful word” as the 
proper and correct, if not the literal, rendering of 
TO primate THE Ovvdmews avToU. 

For proofs and illustrations of the Rule I refer to 
Glassit Philologia Sacra, L. WW. Tract. 1. Canon 8. 2. 
‘¢ Posterius substantivum loco adjectivi est ;” and to 
Vorstius de Hebraismis N. Test. cap. ix. p. 264— 
267 ; and cap. xxix. pp. 141—146. 

Vorstius cites this very passage as an instance 
, of the Rule. 

_ Also, for the sake of those who may not have an 
opportunity of consulting these works, I will quote 
the following examples. They are exactly parallel 
to the case before us, and in all of them our com- 
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mon translation discards the Hebraism and adopts 
the phraseology of the English language. 


2 Cor. ix. 13:—érl ri vrorayy Tie omoAoyiac vuur, 
literally, for the subjection of your profession. 
Common Version, “‘for your professed subjection.” 


Phil. iii. 21:—70 copa rhe TaTEIwHoews nov, 
literally, the body of our humiliation. 
Common Version, “ our vile body.” 


ral , ~ / ’ ~ 

TW FWMATL TNC do€nc avrov, 

literally, unto the body of his glory. 
Common Version, “‘ unto his glorious body.” 


Col. i. 13:—rov viot tH¢ ayamnc avrod, 
literally, of the Son of his love. 
Common Version, ‘‘ of his dear Son.” 


2 Thess. i. 7:—per ayyéAwy Suvapews avtov, 
literally, with angels of his might. 
Common Version, ‘‘ with his mighty angels.” 


James i. 23:—r0 mpdswmov tHe yevréecewes avrov, 
literally, the face of his birth. 

Common Version, ‘‘ his natural face.” 

Rev. xiii. 12:—y TAnyn +00 Oavarov avrod, 
literally, the wound of whose death. 

Common Version, ‘* whose deadly wound.” 


In Matth. xxv. 31. our common version retains 
the Hebraism, ‘‘ on the throne of his glory,” éz 
Opdvov dd&me avrov, meaning ‘‘on his glorious 
throne”: and it does the same in the passage 
under consideration. But the translation adopted 
in the ‘“‘ Improved Version” is, I believe, that of 
nearly all the most approved interpreters. For 
example, Pagninus, Piscator and Beza have ‘‘ verbo 
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illo suo potente.’”’ Hence the Geneva Bible, which 
very commonly follows Beza, has “ by his migity 
word.” Castalio, ‘‘ suo potenti sermone.”” Rosenmiil- 
ler, ‘‘ potentissimd voluntate, i. e. vi sud.’ Luther, 
“mit feinem fraftigen Wort.’ Stoltz, “fein fraftvolles 
Wort.” David Martin, “‘ sa parole puissante.” Booth- 
royd, ‘‘ by his powerful word.” 

I have heard of a magistrate in the country, who 
was advised by a friend, when he settled the dis- 
putes that came before him, never te assign reasons 
for his decisions. Perhaps Your Honour would not 
have given less satisfaction to some of the parties 
concerned, if you had acted upon this principle 
in giving your Judgement in the case of the Attor- 
ney General v. Shore. But, having condescended 
to enter into the explanation of your reasons at so 
great length, Your Honour might perhaps have 
gone a little further, and have shown, why it was 
right in the authors of the Geneva Bible and of the 
Common Version to render in 2 Thess. i. 7. ayyé- 
Aor Suvapewe avrov ‘‘ his mighty angels,” and why it 
was silly or fraudulent in Archbishop Newcome, 
and the other authors of the ‘‘ Improved Version,” 
to render pnpa Suvamews avrov ‘‘ his powerful word,” 


Delicacy and reverence forbid me to dwell upon 
Your Honour’s remarks on the import of the word 
yeyévynxa. In my opinion the translation, which 
you censure, may be justified as giving the correct 
sense of the original ; and in this opinion I am sup- 
ported by the orthodox lexicographer Schleusner. 
The following observations of the Eclectic Reviewer, 

D 
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in the article to which I have before referred, ex- 
press my own views also. 

‘* Movoyevna, ‘ only,’ passim ; Teyévynka, Heb. 1. 5. 
‘* “adopted.” These have too much of exegetical 
‘liberty, for a literal version ; though we have no 
‘* objection to the interpretation. But in Acts xiii. 
‘* 34. they have inconsistently used ‘ begotten.’ ”’ 
p. 341. 

The learned Professor of Theology in the Homer- 
ton College was no doubt aware, though Your Ho- 
nour does not appear to have adverted to the cir- 
cumstance, that in determining the sense of “Ey 
onucpov yeyévynka oe, it is necessary to take into 
account the force, not solely of the verb, but also 
of the adverb, and that many of the most orthodox 
theologians have concluded, out of regard to the at- 
tributive onuepov, that the expression did not refer 
at all to the eternal generation of the Son from the 
Father, but only to the advent of Christ, or to his 
resurrection and exaltation to glory. As an exam- 
ple I will simply quote the entire comment of 
Qficumenius. "Eyo onepov yeyévnka oe. Otkeovrat 
0 TaTIp THY KaTa oapka yévynow Tov vlov. Ola TOUTO ElTE 
+0, onuepoy. oUTWG Oo év ayiorc ABavactoc. 2. e. ‘‘ Lhave 
‘today begotten thee. The Father appropriates 
‘“to himself the birth of his Son according to the 
‘< flesh. On this account he said Today. Thus Saint 
‘* Athanasius.” 

It is to be observed, further, that the Editors of 
the ‘‘ Improved Version ”’ have in the inner margin 
of the fourth Edition clearly informed the reader, 
that Newcome translates the phrase “‘ begotten thee,” 
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and in so doing strictly conforms to the Greek 
original. Thus they have afforded to the reader, 
who of course knows that the expression is the 
same in the common version, every possible facility 
for making his choice. 

Every one who heard Your Honour’s Judge- 
ment would conclude, that the ‘Improved Ver- 
sion” allows no liberty of choice; and, as you 
omitted to notice its marginal references and vari- 
eties of translation, and in this respect contrasted 
it with the common version, which in a great pro- 
portion of the editions has marginal readings, you 
left your hearers to infer that the ‘‘ Improved Ver- 
sion” has no marginal readings. On the contrary, 
I know of no English translation of the New Tes- 
tament which does so much throughout to assist 
the reader in forming his own opinion by setting 
before him the various renderings of eminent 
men; although, with the smaller edition in your 
hand, and with the Catalogue before you which 
apprised you of the difference between this and the 
larger edition, you commented upon the work in 
the presence of those who had never seen it, repre- 
senting it as a base attempt to mislead the ignorant 
reader, to fetter down his understanding, to impose 
upon him a particular system of doctrine under the 
pretence of giving a more correct translation, and 
thus to blind and preoccupy his understanding. If 
those who were concerned in publishing this ver- 
sion eyer thought of ‘‘ misleading the ignorant,” 
we have at least the satisfaction of knowing that 
the attempt has failed in the case of Your Ho- 
nour. 
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Your Honour’s next objection is to the transla- 
tion of ver. 7. ‘‘ And of these messengers the scrip- 
‘‘ ture saith.”” The inner margin of the fourth edi- 
tion informs us, that Mr. Belsham has here followed 
Wakefield. In another of Mr. Belsham’s works, 
published in 1822, which is also in the Catalogue 
produced in Court by Your Honour, he quotes 
the following note from Dr. Owen: ‘‘ The scripture 
‘‘ saith, not he saith: the nominative case is not 
‘* Geoc, but yeapn understood.” See The Epistles 
of Paul the Apostle translated, with an Exposition 
and Notes, by the Rev. Thomas Belsham, Minister of 
Essex Street Chapel. ‘I find that Le Clerc, Sykes, 
and Rosenmiiller supplied the ellipsis in the same 
way. On the other hand, Dr. Whitby supposes the 
meaning of the original to be ‘‘ David saith.” 

The Apostles in a variety of instances introduce 
quotations from the Old Testament with this for- 
mula, » ypapn Aéyer, ‘‘ the scripture saith.” This 
has been considered by some of the most judicious | 
critics as a sufficient reason for supposing  ypapa 
to be understood where éye occurs without a no- 
minative case; and this inference is confirmed by 
the authority of the great Hebraist Surenhusius, 
who, in his highly valuable work composed for the 
very purpose of explaining and illustrating the va- 
rious modes of making quotations from the Old 
Testament, which are employed by the writers of 
the New Testament, shows that this form, either 
with or without the ellipsis of 21NDN, ‘“‘ the scrip- 
ture,’ occurs in Maimonides, Aben Ezra, and other 
rabbinical authors. See his Biblos Catalloges, Lib. I. 
‘Theses rv. and xxxv. 
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To the form “‘he saith,” adopted by King James’s 
translators and by Newcome, it may be objected, 
that it is not usual with the New Testament writers 
to consider God as the speaker in every single sen- 
tence of the Old Testament ; nor is there any reason 
for supposing that to be the case here. The formula 
Aéyet, in the active voice, seems exactly equivalent 
to yéypamrrat, in the passive, and is intended only to 
introduce a passage as a scripture, 1. e. as a citation 
from the Old Testament. 

But Your Honour will ask, If it was right to say 
‘< the scripture saith” in ver. 7, why did they trans- 
late the same verb ‘‘he saith” in ver. 6? Perhaps 
they were wrong in doing so. Hammond, Le Clerc, 
Sykes, and Wakefield prefer ‘‘it saith,” or ‘‘ the 
‘*scripture saith,” in the sixth as well as the seventh 
verse. But in support of the distinction which 
Mr. Belsham has observed, it may be stated, that 
the use of the dative case (rin twv ayyédwr, “to 
‘‘ which of the angels,” or ‘‘ messengers,”) implies 
that a person is addressed by the speaker, so that 
in ver. 5 and 6 the ellipsis is more properly sup- 
plied by the word ‘‘ God,” or the pronoun ‘‘ he”; 
whereas in ver. 7 the use of zpd¢ with an accusa- 
tive (mpoc rove ayyéXove, ‘‘ of the angels,” or ‘‘ mes- 
‘“sengers,’’) does not necessarily represent them as 
persons addressed in the quotation which follows, 
and therefore there is no occasion to conceive of a 
person as addressing them. It may be remarked, 
moreover, that Aéye, ‘‘ saith,” in ver. 6, is imme- 
diately connected with cicayayy, ‘‘ bringeth in” ; so 
that both verbs may reasonably be supposed to have 
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the same nominative case. Upon these points I 
would not be so positive as Your Honour ; but 
among all the critics and translators whom I have 
been able to consult, I think Mr. Belsham here the 
most correct and judicious. 


‘It is truly astonishing,” observed Your Honour, 
‘*to find such a translation as ‘ flames of lightning’ 
‘‘ eiven to wupdg ddoya.”? Your Honour’s astonish- 
ment will possibly be raised still higher, when I 
inform you that it is the translation of the Most 
Reverend William Newcome, D.D., Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of all Ireland, and that His 
Grace was not singular in this, for among eight 
senses which Schleusner gives to Ilvp, one is 
‘fulmen,” and he applies it to this passage, to- 
gether with various others. I confess it does not 
appear to me that the instances which he produces 
are satisfactory; and in this case I should pre- 
fer translating vp “fire,” although lghtning is 
referred to. 

Mr. Belsham, in his own original translation of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, as I have just 
observed, is also circulated by our Association, 
renders the words of the Psalmist thus: ‘‘ Who 
‘‘maketh his messengers winds, and his ministers 
‘‘a flame of fire.” He thus agrees exactly with 
Wakefield, and approaches nearer than Newcome 
to the common version. But it appears that in 
making his revision of Newcome he saw no suffi- 
cient reason to alter the rendering of wup, and in 
the Introduction to the work (p. iv.) he informs his 
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readers that except where there was some necessity 
for a change, he preferred ‘adhering to the Pri- 
mate. 


Thus far all seems pretty smooth. I have been 
able to show that the authors of the ‘‘ Improved 
Version” had grounds and reasons for every de- 
viation from the common translation to which Your 
Honour objected, sufficient, as it appears to me, 
to shield them from the imputation either of in- 
competency or of fraud. But now a different case 
comes before us. In the clause ‘‘God is thy 
‘‘ throne,” they have inserted the verb ‘‘is,” to 
which nothing corresponds in the Greek, without 
printing it in Italics. They thus lead the reader to 
suppose that the word so introduced is the. ren- 
dering of one found in the original. 

It was certainly a fortunate circumstance for 
Your Honour’s argument, that of two misprints 
which may be detected in the extract above quoted 
from ‘‘the book,” one is found in so important a 
passage as this. I might, indeed, plead that even 
the insertion of the substantive verb in the Greek 
would make no difference so as to decide whether 
the passage is more correctly translated in the 
common, or in the Improved Version ; and I might 
observe, that in giving Newcome’s version in the 
margin, our editors have printed ‘‘is”’ in Italics, so 
as to show that there was no corresponding verb 
in the text from which he translated. But I wish 
to make a better defence. I wish to show that we 
are not guilty even of an oversight, or of the slightest 
degree of carelessness or inaccuracy. And here I 
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tremble for my clients; I look for a table of errata; 
I find none, and am ready to throw up my brief. 

My despair and shame are augmented when I 
reflect that I belong to another society, which also 
circulates a version of the Scriptures, and which is 
chargeable with the very same fault, but to an in- 
conceivably greater extent. Before the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association existed, I was a sub- 
scriber (through an auxiliary) to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; and I knew, nay I lamented, 
and to myself complained of the careless, if not the 
faithless manner in which .the printing of its copies 
of the Scriptures was executed. Allow me to point 
out to Your Honour a few examples. 

In Judges ix. 53. we are informed, that at the 
siege of Thebez ‘‘a certain woman cast a piece of 
‘*a millstone upon- Abimelech’s head, and all to 
‘brake his skull.” So stands the passage in the 
original edition of the received version, and in 
all the earlier editions which I have had an 
opportunity of consulting, including the mag- 
nificent Bible printed at Oxford by John Bas- 
kett in 1717: also in a 4to Bible A.D. 1823, 
and a 12mo A.D. 1827, printed at Oxford ‘‘ at the 
‘* Clarendon Press, by Collingwood and Co., Prin- 
‘ters to the University, for the British and Fo- 
‘‘reign Bible Society.”” But in all the other 
copies which I have been able to examine, issued 
by the Bible Society, the verse stands thus: ‘‘a 
‘‘ certain woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
‘* Abimelech’s head, and all to break his skull.”’ The 
sacred historian asserts a simple fact: he tells us 
what the woman did to Abimelech with the frag- 
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ment of a millstone. She ‘all to brake his skull,”’ 
i.e. she altogether, entirely, brake his skull. Any 
one may see the phrase explained, and illustrated 
by numerous examples, in Boucher’s Glossary. See 
also LXX. ed. Grabe. ovvéOAacev +0 Kpaviov avrov: 
Vulgate, ‘‘ confregit cerebrum ejus”’: Tyndal, Cran- 
mer, Geneva Bible, &c., ‘‘ brake his brainepan.”’ 
But the greater part of the copies issued by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, instead of re- 
presenting the event as it is related in the history, 
give a different turn to the passage. After the man- 
ner of modern uninspired historians, they speculate 
concerning the intention and motives of the woman, 
asserting that she threw the stone at Abimelech’s 
head ‘‘all to break his skull,” 7. e. for the purpose 
of breaking it, and we can scarcely judge, even by 
inference, whether she really brake it or not. 

I prefer this example because it has no reference 
to any doctrinal dispute. ‘There are other cases 
where the correctness of the impression is much 
more important. I have long observed how inac- 
curate the copies are in regard to. the rule of printing 
Lorp in capitals where in the Old Testament we 
have the peculiar name of the Deity, which Chris- 
tians pronounce Jehovah. Your Honour is of course 
aware how large a proportion of the arguments 
most depended upon to prove the Divinity of our 
Lord’s person, that article on which you have laid 
so great and peculiar a stress, is founded on the use 
of this word in particular passages of the Hebrew 
scriptures. But such arguments are lost upon the 
mere English reader, unless he is in some way in- 
formed whether ‘‘ Jehovah”’ is used in the original, 
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or not. Thus, according to your own doctrine, the 
eternal salvation of the souls of those who cannot 
read Hebrew is left to depend upon the choice of 
large or small letters by compositors and correctors 
of the press. 

But, to come closer to the present question, there 
are numerous cases where it is very material that 
Italics should be used, to distinguish those words 
which are not found in the original. For example, 
in one of the passages most commonly cited to 
prove the Divinity of our Saviour’s person, the 
force of the argument depends upon the introduc- 
tion of words to which there is nothing answering 
in the Greek: ‘‘ Hereby perceive we the love of 
‘* God, because he laid down his life for us.”” 1 John 
ui. 16. In most editions of the received version, 
at least for the last fifty or sixty years, ‘‘ of God” 
is printed in Italics, perhaps in anticipation of 
the decision of a Court of Equity in 1833, that 
such delinquencies would unfit persons for the office 
of trustee of a religious foundation. But before that 
period no intimation appears to have been given that 
those words are the interpolation of King James’s 
translators. In fact, they themselves gave no such 
intimation, although they have, as a general rule, 
marked by a peculiar type those words to which 
nothing answers in the original. They probably 
allowed themselves to be guided by the authority 
of Beza, who has put rov Ocov into the Greek text, 
and ‘‘Dei” into his Latin translation of it. Ido not 
say, however, that the representation of these im- 
portant words as a part of the genuine text is to be 
always ascribed to over zealous orthodoxy ; for the 
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inconsistency of the common editions of the Bible 
is in this respect so great as quite to exculpate the 
clergyman, who, in reading the first Lesson for the 
4th of May, laid an emphasis on the last word of 
the 27th verse : ‘‘ And he spake to his sons, saying, 
‘‘ Saddle me the ass. And they saddled him.” I do 
not hesitate to affirm that the irregularity in the 
use of Italics in the editions of the common version 
far exceeds that which can be imputed to the 
Editors of the ‘“‘ Improved Version.” 

At a former period of my life, when I belonged 
to the Committee of an Auxiliary Bible Society, it 
would have been perfectly vain to have attempted 
any amendment, or to have made any representa- 
tions upon this subject. Since that time the Re- 
form Bill has passed, and among other matters of 
public interest an inquiry has been instituted into 
the utility of King’s Printers’ Patents, which had 
been defended solely on the ground of their abso- 
lute necessity for securing accuracy and uniformity 
in the copies. The Select Committee of the House 
of Commons having published the evidence which 
they obtained, I find that many lovers of the Bible 
besides myself had observed the general facts to 
which I have adverted. As Your Honour may not 
have had an opportunity of attending to this curi- 
ous subject, I beg to offer to your notice a few ex- 
tracts from the Report. 


Mr. Robert Child, Printer, Bungay, examined (in 
reference to a Brevier Testament printed by Eyre and 
Strahan). 


«225, T ask you, whether in an ordinary book, such 
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“as Robertson, or Gibbon, you think there are so many 
“errors to be found in 151 pages ?—I think not; I have 
“never seen any books with a greater number of errors 
‘than are to be found in Bibles and Testaments.”’ 


Mr. George Lawford, Bookseller, London, examined. 


“© 1258. Are there not in almost every book inaccuracies 
‘Cin the text, in printing with even the greatest care ?—A 
“‘ book like the Bible, which has undergone so many edi- 
“* tions, if each had received the proper attention, it might 
“come as near perfection as is possible.” 


Rev. Thomas Curtis, Dissenting Minister, Islington. 


** 1390. Is it your opinion that the text is as accurately 
‘“ preserved, or more accurately preserved than in ordinary 
“books ?—TI have a general impression of its being incor- 
“rect in the common English Bibles. 

** 1391. On what grounds do you form that opinion ?— 
“From using the Bible in my own family, and amongst 
“some pupils that I have, whom I find frequently per- 
“plexed by different readings in the Bibles that they use; 
“as well as occasionally from using it in my professional 
““avocations in the pulpit.” 

‘©1397. Then this error* you consider of considerable 
‘importance in principle ?—Certainly ; it concerns the 
“controversy respecting the doctrine of the Trinity in 
“*some particular instances, and the whole doctrine of the 
“divinity of Christ. Jones on the Trinity, and all ortho- 
‘© dox books, dwell much on this word.” 

“ 1398.”-—* Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Preface to the 
“* Bible, states that he has corrected many thousand errors 
‘in the italics, ‘ which made God to speak what he never 
“<did speak.’ I take the italics to be generally in a very 
“incorrect state.” 

“* 1399.”’—“ The Rev. Mr. Hartwell Horne, in his In- 
“ troduction to the Study of the Scriptures, makes the fol- 
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“ lowing observation : ‘ Booksellers’ Edition, 1806; 2000 
«in royal and 3000 on medium quarto size. In the course 
“¢ of printing, by Woodfall, this edition from the Cam- 
* “bridge copy, a great number of very gross errors were 
* “discovered in the latter, and the errors of the common 
‘“<QOxford edition were not so few as twelve hundred.’ ”’ 


George Offor, Esq., of London, examined. 


** 1434. Have you directed your attention to the editions 
‘printed by either of the Universities ?—I believe the 
‘¢ editions which were usually printed at Oxford have been 
‘the most incorrect of all. In one case a schoolfellow of 
** mine corrected a copy of anonpareil Bible, and he found 
** upwards of 12,000 errors in it, which he sent to the 
“then Archbishop of Canterbury, who in return sent him 
“a handsome letter, and 10/. for his trouble.” 


Rev. John Lee, D.D., one of the Ministers of 
Edinhurgh, examined. 


“¢ 2100. How far back have you been able to compare 
“the editions of the Bible printed in Scotland, with the 
‘editions of the Bible printed in England, as to their ac- 
** curacy ?—I am very sorry to say there are very inaccu- 
‘* rate editions printed both in England and in Scotland. 
** Some of the most incorrect editions of the Bible I have 
seen, have been printed in Scotland; I do not say the 
“very latest editions, for with regard to them I have not 
‘‘ examined any of the very latest ; but within these very 
‘< few years there have been very incorrect editions, both 
“of the whole of the Scriptures and the New Testa- 
6 menitac. 

< 2148.”’—*T have observed with regard to classics, and 
“ other books, which every body is at liberty to print, that 
‘there are a very great number of correct editions to be 
“found; and I do not know any book of which it is so 
“ difficult to find a very correct edition as the English 
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It is to be observed, that of the editions of the 
Bible to which the preceding testimony applies, 
some were printed and even stereotyped, as stated 
in the title-page, ‘‘for the British and Foreign 
‘* Bible Society.” 

Your Honour’s argument, therefore, from the 
improper use of the Italics in Heb. i. 7. ‘ God is 
‘thy throne,” &c., seems to lead to conclusions 
much more extensive and important than you con- 
templated. If all the subscribers to the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association are involved in 
the criminality which is imputable on account of 
the neglect here detected, all the subscribers to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society are involved in 
the far greater criminality which ensues from the 
commission of errors of precisely the same nature, 
equally relevant to the establishment or refutation 
of the most important Christian doctrines, but at 
least ten thousand times more numerous. 

If, then, we should find a handsome subscription 
under the distinguished name of Sir Launcelot 
Shadwell, Kt., Vice-Chancellor of England, I do 
not see how that illustrious individual is to clear 
himself, especially when we consider, that he is 
not only a learned Judge, but a distinguished bibli- 
cal scholar, and that his intimacy with the leading 
men in the Church, in the two Universities, and 
in the Committee of the Bible Society, gave him 
opportunities which few enjoy for interposing in so 
serious a case, and making some attempt to close the 
flood-gates of error: and if a man who subscribes to 
a book-society is, on the grounds assigned by Your 
Honour, disqualified to be a trustee of a charity 
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is d@ fortiori disqualified to preside in any of those 
Courts of Equity which have the supreme con- 


troul over the disposal and management of such 
charities, 


From this tender ground I gladly pass to Your 
-Honour’s last observation. You have here fa- 
voured us with a new Rule, which is, That if a word 
is used in a certain sense near the beginning of a 
chapter of the New Testament, we are to take it 
always in the same sense to the end of the chapter. 
The Improved Version translates wvebuara ‘“‘ winds” 
in ver. 7, therefore it ought to have translated 
Aerroupyika Tvevmara ‘‘ministering winds” in ver. 14. 
Your Honour’s Rule, if it be well founded, ought 
of course to be inserted in the next edition of 
Gerard’s Institutes of Biblical Criticism, although I 
should hardly suppose that when Cardinal Hugo 
de Santo Caro, in the 13th century, divided the 
Bible into chapters, he had any idea that his divi- 
sion would in a remote age exert so powerful an 
influence upon its interpretation. 

Nothing gratifies me so much as introducing 
Your Honour to an acquaintance with those mem- 
bers of your own Church who have adorned it by 
their talents, taste, and erudition. The following 
passage occurs in a very learned and instructive 
work written by a member of the University of 
Cambridge; and it appears to me to contain some 
observations, which are of the greatest practical use, 
most essential to the right interpretation of the 
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Scriptures, and remarkably applicable to the pre- 
sent case. 


Tf the Bible, in its object and design, had not been 
“one of the plainest and simplest books in the world ; 
“if it had not been its only purpose to make us good and 
“happy; and if that purpose had not filled every page of 
‘it, it must long since have been overwhelmed by the 
‘* treatment it has met with. No other book was ever so 
“used, or rather so abused, as this has been. No other 
“ book could have survived such usage. That it still con- 
*‘tinues to answer its design, and to do good among us, 
“after it has been so bedaubed, so pitched and plastered 
‘* over with one silly conceit or another, proves its con- 
“*summate excellence, proves how copious and full, how 
‘“ constant, steady and true it is to its main end and object, 
“so that there is no way of wholly putting out its moral 
‘light, unless every chapter, nay, almost every verse of 
“it, be completely bunged up with theology. 1 wonder 
“nobody ever took it into his head to maintain, that it 
** ought to be read Bovsrpodydov, one line forwards, and the 
““next backwards, or up and down like the Chinese, or 
‘that the two columns, where it is so printed, ought to 
‘* be read across, in the manner of Papyrius Cursor. If 
“it is to be eaplained so differently from all other books, 
“I do not see why it may not be read differently from all 
“other books. If common sense is to be wholly laid 
‘aside in expounding it, why may we not as well lay 
‘* aside common sense in reading it *?” 


Having by the help of this excellent passage 
brought back my understanding within the range 
of sober criticism and common sense, I will now 
endeavour to vindicate Mr. Belsham from the 


* Six more Letters to Granville Sharp, Esq., by Gregory Blunt, 
Esq., p. 157, note. 
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charge of inconsistency and folly in regard to the 
matter before us. 

The translation of zvevpara by “spirits” in ver. 7. 
seems likely, as well as some of the other render- 
ings, to become a ward of chancery. On looking into 
Poole’s Synopsis, I find that it was adopted by Pis- 
cator, and a few of the old translators, but has been 
long ago abandoned. | have not been able to find one 
critic who patronizes it since the publication of our 
common version. On the contrary, favour, fortune, 
and protection seem to be all on the side of the 
younger sister. The translation of rvetuara, where 
it first occurs, by ‘‘ winds,” as given in the ‘‘ Im- 
‘‘ proved Version,”’ is supported by the authority 
of Beza, Hammond, Le Clerc, Whitby, D. Martin 
(the orthodox French translator), Peirce, Dod- 
dridge, Boothroyd, Diodati, Rosenmiiller, Wake- 
field, Schleusner, Stoltz, and Augusti. These critics, 
moreover, all agree in taking avetpara to mean 
‘‘ spirits ” in the 14th verse, although they trans- 
late it ‘‘ winds” in the 7th. It seems a sufficient 
apology, that Your Honour’s Rule was not pro- 
mulgated, when they made their translations. 

But the ‘‘ Improved Version” informs us, ac- 
cording to its uniform principle, that in ver. 14. 
Newcome has translated Aecroupyica mvebuara ‘ mi- 
‘‘nistering spirits,” which is the literal rendering 
of the Greek. Why is this translation lowered 
into the margin instead of being preserved in the 
text ? The grounds of the innovation are assigned 
by its author. He observes, that ‘‘the spirit of 
‘‘a person” is a Hebraism to signify the person 
himself, and he refers to some passages in proof of 
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this opinion. Many others have maintained the 
same thing. ‘‘Interdum plane abundat,” says 
Schleusner sub voce. See also Le Moyne, Varia 
Sacra, p. 928, and Lardner on the Logos, lst Post- 
script, Sect. 1. The only question then is, whether 
mvevuara is a pleonasm in this particular passage. 
The ‘‘ Improved Version,” consistently with its 
mode of interpreting the whole chapter, considers it 
so, and therefore avoids the Hebraism. It is plainly 
a matter in which the judgement of one inter- 
preter may differ from that of another, without any — 
ground for ascribing ignorance or evil intention to 

either party. 


In the preceding examination of Your Honour’s 
criticisms, I have not distinguished between those 
cases where you impute to the ‘‘ Improved Ver- 
sion” the affectation of extreme and scrupulous, 
but unnecessary correctness, assumed for the pur- 
pose of putting the reader off his guard, and those 
cases in which you allege that a wrong translation 
is knowingly given for the purpose of imposing a 
particular system of faith. I believe and maintain 
that the one imputation is as false and groundless as 
the other, and that Your Honour could not support 
either of them by a single passage from the whole 
book: and this opinion I shall now proceed to jus- 
tify still further by taking into account the known 
character and reputation of those authors to whom 
Your Honour has ascribed, in your capacity as an 
English Judge, one of the basest, as well as the most 
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I have already adverted to the ecclesiastical rank 
and dignities of the learned and venerable Arch- 
bishop Newcome. His Works are too numerous 
to be here specified; but they are the enduring 
monuments of his industry and erudition, of his 
taste and judgement, of his piety and catholicism. 
They all illustrate his own declaration, ‘‘'The ad- 
““vancement of sacred literature is the end of my 
*“‘ studies, and the object of my ambition.” It 
would be impossible to commend too highly one of 
his publications, which I beg to mention, viz. his 
‘* Observations on our Lord’s conduct as a public in- 
*“ structor, and on the excellence of his moral charac- 
“ter.” As it was admirably said of Longinus, 
that he ‘‘is himself the great sublime he draws,”’ 
so I know of no book in the English language 
which exhibits a more exact impress than this of 
the temper, spirit, and feelings of Jesus Christ. 

Let me entreat Your Honour to consider the in- 
jury which you do to your own religious commu- 
nion, as well as to the general cause of piety, by 
depreciating such men as Newcome. The Presby- 
terians are always ready to acknowledge their 
merit, and, according to their own humble opportu- 
nities, to aid their efforts for the advancement of re- 
ligious knowledge. Indeed, it is singular, that the 
fullest and most authentic account, which has 
hitherto appeared, of the life and writings of this 
excellent prelate, is from the pen of a Dissenting 
Minister and a Presbyterian, the Rev. Thomas 
Morgan. How can you with any consistency pro- 
fess yourself a supporter of the Church of England, 
anxious for the right interpretation of the sacred 
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oracles, and yet condemn the attempt of a learned, 
devout, and laborious student to improve upon that 
translation of the Scriptures which was published 
220 years ago? Either do justice to the biblical 
‘labours of such men as Bishop Lowth, Blayney, 
Wintle, Hodgson, and Newcome, or admit, as the 
only alternative, that it has been the uniform 
practice of your Church and aim of your clergy to 
keep the people in darkness, and sacred criticism in 
the condition in which King James’s translators 
left it. 

Although Your Honour asserted, that ‘‘ you had 
‘¢ never heard who were the fabricators of the book,” 
you knew from its title-page, from the description 
of it in the Catalogue which you quoted, and from 
the references to the Primate which occur conti- 
nually in the margin, and you might have known 
still more particularly from the Introduction, that 
this translation professes to follow Archbishop 
Newcome, except where there appeared to be some 
especial reason to deviate from him. But perhaps 
you considered this pretension (the justice of 
which any one may, however, ascertain by com- 
paring the two,) as a part of the cheat. Ef so, your 
censure is to be considered as accumulated upon 
the head of Mr. Belsham, who, as I have before 
stated, executed this revision of Newcome, and was, 
in fact, responsible for the work such as it now is. 

I had the pleasure and advantage of being inti- 
mate with Mr. Belsham; and I think it my duty 
to say, that every one who knew the feelings and 
habits of his mind, the many sacrifices which he 
made to his love of truth, and the perfectly honour- 
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able tenour of his whole life, will be ready, as I am, 
to repel the charge of systematic fraud with indig- 
nation and contempt. 

I have already quoted the testimony of Mr. . 
Cogan, given after a familar acquaintance of more 
than 40 years. To this I will now add Mr. Bel- 
sham’s own testimony, which may be compared 
with the declaration just quoted from Archbishop 
Newcome. It was his practice through life to 
write down in his Diary the expression of the most 
inward and solemn feelings of his mind, more par- 
ticularly on the return of his birth-day. On at- 
taining the 59th year of his age, in April 1808, he 
writes thus : 


“T can truly say, that ‘I die daily.” The thought of 
*‘ death is always uppermost in my mind; but not so as 
“to distress me, or to make me atallunhappy. It rather 
“‘makes me indifferent to public amusements, and any 
‘thing of that kind; also to the cultivation of society of 
“rank and fashion, of which I was once eager. And it 
“excites me to diligence in the work I have to do, as the 
“time is short. ‘The day is far spent, and the night is 
“fast approaching when no man can work.’ I do not! 
‘feel the vigour for working which I did formerly, and I 
“have my Exposition to finish. The preparation of the 
“Improved Version of the New Testament has, for the 
“last two years, prevented my writing a single line ; but 
“TI must very soon resume this work, and, with Divine 
“assistance, nothing shall divert me from it till I have 
“finished it*. While I live I desire to be not wholly 
“useless ; at least I am unwilling to be idle.””— Williams’s 
Memoors of the Rev. T. Belsham, including Extracts 
from his Diary, &¢., p. 581. 


* Mr. Belsham here refers to his ‘“‘ Hwposition,” &c., of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, which I have mentioned above, pp. 52, 54. 
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If now Your Honour will turn to any complete 
copy of the common English Bible, (which, however, 
is not very easy to be met with,) you will find that 
its authors were exposed to exactly the same mis- 
representations with Archbishop Newcome and Mr. 
Belsham. The first paragraph of their introductory 
address to the reader is thus headed: ‘‘ The best 
‘« things have been calummated :’”’ then follows the 
second division: ‘‘ The highest personages have been 
‘* calumniated :” and they commence their address 
in these terms: ‘‘ Zeal to promote the common 
‘“ ood, whether it be by devising anything our- 
‘ selves, or revising that which hath been laboured 
‘by others, deserveth certainly much respect and 
‘‘ esteem, yet findeth but cold entertainment in the 
‘‘ world. It is welcomed with suspicion instead of 
‘love, and with emulation instead of thanks ; and 
‘‘if there be any hole left for cavil to enter, (and 
‘cavil, if it do not find a hole, will make one,) it 
‘is sure to be misconstrued, and in danger to be 
‘*condemned.” Those to whom the circulation of 
the ‘‘ Improved Version of the New Testament” is 
now entrusted may say, as these translators also 
did in their Epistle Dedicatory to King James in 
reply to ‘‘ bitter censures and uncharitable impu- 
‘ tations,” ‘We may rest secure, supported within 
‘“ by the truth and innocency of a good conscience, 
‘““ having walked the ways of simplicity and inte- 
‘* grity, as before the Lord.” 


My vindication of the ‘‘ Improved Version” has 
been threefold. Ist, To Your Honour’s general con- 
demnation of it I have opposed testimonies in its 
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favour from eminent theologians, who had no Uni- 
tarian prepossessions. 2ndly, I have shown the 
futility of those observations on a single chapter, 
which Your Honour gave as a specimen of the way 
in which you might have proceeded to criticize 
the whole. 3rdly, I have argued from the known! 
character, habits, and moral principles of Archbi- 
shop Newcome and Mr. Belsham, the only indivi- 
duals to whom Your Honour’s attack was appli- 
cable. ; 

I shall now offer some remarks to show that by 
circulating the ‘‘ Improved Version” the Unitarian 
Association not only does nothing reprehensible, 
but does much to assist those who are desirous of 
becoming better acquainted with the original re- 
cords of the Gospel, and is consequently deserving 
of the support of all who are friendly to the progress 
of truth, and to free inquiry on religious subjects, | 
and more especially of those who belong to the 
Presbyterian Denomination of Dissenters, who, 
since 1694, have in practice acknowledged no other 
distinguishing principle as Christian professors ex- 
cept that of the right and duty of private judge- 
ment. 

Here, also, my defence of the Association will 
be threefold. ; 

I. In the first place, I maintain that the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Improved Version” does a great ser- 
vice by assisting English readers to know, whether 
any part of the Greek text is to be received as 
genuine, or rejected as spurious. 

Without such information as the ‘‘ Improved 
Version” gives, no one can tell with any certainty 
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whether any portion of the New Testament, as pub- 
lished by King James’s translators, agrees with 
what was written by the Apostles and Evangelists. 
Every private person, and even every preacher is 
liable to do as the celebrated Dr. Wardlaw has done 
in one of his ‘‘ Discourses on the Socinian Contro- 
‘‘versy,” viz. to give out as a portion of sacred Scrip- 
ture words of unknown, probably of monkish origin. 
Against this every reader is guarded who con- 
sults the ‘‘ Improved Version,” because, as Your 
Honour knows from the Introduction, and from 
the description of it in the Catalogue which you 
quoted, that version is ‘‘ corrected to Griesbach’s 
*‘Stast text.” 

Your Honour cannot have forgotten the attempt 
made by a set of furious fanatics in 1831 to exclude 
from the British and Foreign Bible Society all who 
deny the doctrine of three Persons in one God. 
For the sentiments which you then delivered you 
are entitled to the sincere and respectful thanks of 
the members of that Society, and especially of 
those members who hold Unitarian opinions. The 
annual meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association took place soon after, and the 
following Resolution was unanimously adopted, in 
reference to those proceedings in which your Ho- 
nour took a part: 


“That the Unitarian faith is intimately connected with 
‘the great principle of the sufliciency of Holy Scrip- 
“ture ; that its professors have been distinguished by 
“the maintenance and active assertion of that prin- 
“ciple; that while they cherish an earnest desire for 
“the exclusion of detected and generally acknow- 
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*‘Jedged corruptions from the sacred volume, they 
“have always been anxious for its universal dissemi- 
“nation ; and that we therefore rejoice in the spirit 
“in which the British and Foreign Bible Society 
“received and resisted a recent attempt to impose 
‘a doctrinal test on the members of that Institu- 
retiON.: 


As this Resolution occurs at p. 8 of the pamphlet 
produced and quoted in Court by Your Honour, I 
cannot help lamenting that this passage did not 
strike your eye, because it would have shown what 
are the avowed principles of our Association in re- 
gard to the dissemination of the Scriptures and the 
exercise of private judgement, and it would have 
proved that those principles are in unison both 
with the maxims of the whole body of the English 
Presbyterians from the time of Lady Hewley to 
the present day, and with the conduct of the Uni- 
tarian Association in circulating that ‘‘ Improved 
‘“‘ Version of the New Testament,” which you at 
the same time produced, and from which all ‘“ de- 
‘‘ tected and generally acknowledged corruptions” 
are excluded. 

In connexion with this view of the matter I shall 
observe, that although Your Honour, in accordance 
with the principles and usages of the Church of 
England, called King James’s translation ‘‘ the au- 
‘* thorized version,’ yet no Presbyterians have ever 
acknowledged its authority. From the Parliament- 
ary Report which I have quoted above, you will 
find that the Presbyterians in the pulpit, as well as 
on all ordinary occasions, continued to use other 
translations after the publication of that which is 
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now commonly employed; and that, as the Rev. 
Dr. Lee testifies*, the Church of Scotland acknow- 
ledges the authority of no translation of the Scrip- 
tures whatsoever, but only of the originals in He- 
brew and in Greek. Now I believe that, except the 
Unitarian Association, there is no Society in this 
‘country which circulates a version of the New 
Testament conformed as closely as possible to the 
Greek text in its correct state; so that, if Mr. Well- 
beloved, Mr. Kenrick, and Mr. Shore wished to aid 
in the circulation of the Scriptures, it was only by 
subscribing to this Association that they could 
effect their object in accordance with the true 
Presbyterian principle. J! think it probable, also, 
that if Lady Hewley had been living now, and had 
continued a Dissenter, she would have been a liberal 
subscriber to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and, perhaps, with an especial view to 
the same object. 

I have shown above that no other English books 
are printed in so careless a manner as Bibles and 
Testaments. Were this a suitable occasion, it would 
be no less easy to prove that no ancient writings 
are published in this country with so little regard 
to the accuracy of the text as the writings of 
the Evangelists and Apostles. Here, acknow- 
ledged interpolations and gross corruptions are con- 


* «2103. To what standard do the Church of Scotland refer ? 
“‘—The Church of Scotland recognises no standard text except 
“the inspired originals. 

«2104. The Old Testament in Hebrew, and the New Testa- 
‘ment in Greek ?—Yes, those are pronounced by the Confession 
“of Faith to be authentic, and no other is acknowledged.” 
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tinued in almost every edition. The most sordid | 
commercial interests are alone consulted, and thus 
the Received Text, as it is called, but as it ought 
no longer to be called, almost universally keeps its 
ground. The names of Knapp, Schott and Vater, 
as editors of the Greek text in a corrected state, 
are never even heard ; and Griesbach himself would 
be almost equally unknown but for the Unitarians. 

An honourable exception presents itself in that 
article of the ‘‘ Eclectic Review” to which I have 
before referred. Its learned and upright author 
bears his testimony in the strongest terms to the 
superior accuracy and value of the text of Gries- 
bach, insisting that it ‘‘ has a just title above every 
‘* other yet published to be received as a standard 
“text,” and that it ought to be in the hands of 
every one who would ‘‘ justify himself to his con- 
‘‘ science or to the public, as a satisfactory inter- 
‘‘ preter of the Scriptures, and a competent de- 
‘‘ fender of Christian truth.” 

The opposition of the Right Rev. Dr. Marsh, the 
present learned Bishop of Peterborough, to Bible 
Societies and Lancasterian Schools seems to be a 
sufficient pledge that he is no friend to Unitarianism. 
Nevertheless, in the earlier part of his life, by spend- 
ing some years in Germany, and by diligent and 
judicious study, his Lordship made himself master 
of this branch of theological learning: in mature 
age he rendered an inestimable service to sacred 
literature by his Translation of Michaelis ; and in 
a later period of his life he has added to the benefit 
by the few, but excellent lectures which he has 
delivered and published as Margaret Professor of 
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Divinity in the University of Cambridge. In the 
eighth of these lectures, delivered in 1810, as well 
as in his notes to Michaelis, he speaks the truth in 
regard to the claims of Griesbach’s text to attention 
and preference, observing ‘‘ that his diligence was 
‘‘unremitted, that his caution was extreme, that 
‘‘ his erudition was profound, and that his judge- 
‘‘ ment was directed by a sole regard to the evidence 
‘before him.” ‘‘The edition thus minutely de- 
‘ scribed,” says he, ‘‘ is the most important, which 
‘‘ has been hitherto published: nor is it probable, 
‘that during the lives even of the youngest of my 
‘‘ hearers any other critical edition should super- 
eederntt:. 

Since Bishop Marsh published his Lectures no- 
thing has, I believe, been done conformably to the 
spirit and tendency of his observations, except the 
publication in London of two editions of Griesbach’s 
text, and of those editions of the ‘‘ Improved Ver- 
sion,” for circulating which our Association is 
censured, and its members declared by your Ho- 
nour unfit to be managers of a religious trust. In- 
deed, for the last hundred years I cannot recollect 
that anything material has been done or said in 
this country towards introducing or recommending 
a correct text of the Greek Testament, except the 
instances which have been mentioned, together with 
the Oxford editions of the Moeso-Gothic Gospels, 
and of the Syriac Version of Philoxenus, and the 
publication of fac-similes of three very ancient and 
valuable manuscripts. On the other hand, I ob- 
serve in the two Universities, among the clergy of 
the Church of England, among many of the ortho- 
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dox Dissenters, and among the superintendents of 
classical education and the masters of our endowed 
schools, an almost constant and uniform effort to 
thrust the labours of Griesbach into obscurity, to 
hold out the idea that the Received Text is as good 
as need be, to cloud over all discussion with the 
supposition that two centuries have done nothing 
of any moment towards establishing a more correct 
standard, and thus to treat the original records of 
the Christian Revelation with a degree of unfairness 
and disrespect, which is practised in regard to none 
of the remains of antiquity besides. 


II. In the second place, the publication of the 
‘‘Improved Version” does a great service to all 
biblical students by making them better acquainted 
with Archbishop Newcome’s version. 

Had His Grace lived in the time of James I. it 
may be regarded as almost certain that he would 
have been employed by the Head of the Church of 
England as one of the translators of the Bible. 
But because he had the benefit of the accumulated 
learning and information of 200 years, his ‘‘ Attempt 
‘‘ towards Revising our English Translation,” as he 
modestly calls it, has been treated with little con- 
sideration, or rather with neglect from one party, 
and with censure from another. Even he himself, 
although he had the work printed four years before 
his death, yet, having attained the age of sixty-six 
years, declined to have it published during his life- 
time, because he wished to die in peace. See the Me- 
moir above referred to, in the ‘‘ General Biography.” 

King James’s translators took as their basis the 
last preceding translation, called the Bishops’ Bible, 
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In like manner, the few Unitarians who early in 
the present century formed the design of publishing 
an improved version of the New Testament, chose 
as their basis the last preceding translation. They 
chose it, however, not because it was the last, but 
because they thought it the most accurate and 
faithful ; and they assign their reasons in the Intro- 
duction. In the fourth edition, circulated by the 
Unitarian Association, the variations from New- 
come are noted, so that by using this, and to a 
great degree by using the fifth or smaller edition, 
any reader may make himself acquainted with New- 
come’s translation as commodiously, and almost 
as accurately, as if he had the rare and expensive 
volumes of Newcome by his side. In short, but 
for the Unitarians of England, and especially the 
members of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the labours of Newcome to elucidate 
the evangelical writings would be almost unknown. 


III. In the third place, the circulation of the 
‘Improved Version” renders a service to all theo- 
logical inquirers, by showing them to what extent 
Mr. Belsham saw reason to alter the Primate’s 
version, and thus informing them of the peculiar 
interpretations given by many of those Christians 
who agree with Mr. Belsham in maintaining the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of Jesus Christ. 
Every student of the New Testament who cherishes 
a candid and inquiring disposition will assent to 
the remark in the Bishop of Cloyne’s letter, above 
quoted, that “‘it is always pleasing to see the sen- 
“timents of a respectable scholar, and the inge- 
“‘nuity with which he supports them.” To all who 
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have embraced Unitarian sentiments, and especially 
to those Unitarians who reject the popular ideas of 
theology to so great an extent as Mr. Belsham, it 

is of course a matter of interest to know how the 
- most important passages are translated and ex- 
plained by those critics who entertain the same 
general views with themselves. 

If Your Honour had looked immediately beyond 
the title-page of the pamphlet which you quoted, 
you would have found the following statement of 
the design and objects of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 


“1. The Association is formed for the promotion of the 
“principles of Unitarian Christianity at home and abroad 
** the support of its worship—the diffusion of biblical, 
“ theological, and literary knowledge on topics connected 
“with it—and the maintenance of the civil rights and in- 
““ terests of its professors.”’ 


Thus the Committee, in publishing the ‘ Im- 
proved Version,” act agreeably to the professed 
plan, the rules, and the spirit of the Society. 

After all that I have written I need scarcely add 
that the idea of our attempting to impose the ‘‘ Im- 
proved Version” upon the unlearned as a creed, 
is altogether a dream. I believe that no such sen- 
timent ever entered into the mind of any Unitarian, 
and that Your Honour has an undisputed right to 
it as your own original invention. 

In the remarks which I have above offered on 
the First Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, | 
have freely exercised my own judgement upon it, 
as every other member of the Association would 
endeavour to do, and as we all wish every reader 
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to do into whose hands the book may pass*. I 
have expressed assent where I approve, doubt where 


* Sir Edward Sugden, in his able speech on behalf of the 
relators, endeavoured to point out the dangers and dreadful con- 
sequences of encouraging this “liberty of prophesying”’ among 
private persons. At the same time I could not help being struck 
with his own statement of the orthodox doctrine of the Deity and 
incarnation of Christ, a statement which he made with the utmost 
solemnity of countenance, voice, and manner. It was as follows : 
that God the Son, the second person of the Trinity, became man, 
and having exhibited Divine power by working miracles, having 
suffered on the cross, and done all that was necessary for the 
salvation of mankind by paying the price of their redemption, 
then became God again. Such was Sir Edward Sugden’s state- 
ment upon this awful subject. Whether he had received a lesson 
in divinity from the relators’ solicitor, or’ whether these were 
the recollections of the nursery, I cannot tell. But it is certain 
that Sir Edward’s statement was more like a story in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses than anything that was ever pretended to be 
Christian. I cannot even find that any of the ancient heretics in 
the second and following centuries held such an opinion. 

In the same speech Sir Edward contended that Unitarians are 
not entitled to the name of Christians. In Moore’s Zeluco (for I 
will not send Sir Edward to the Fathers, or to any writers of 
polemical theology,) he will find a definition of a Christian which, 
it is probable, will exactly suit himself. 

«Yet I have expressed my meaning very plainly,’ said the 
“ Physician; ‘I really do net think with propriety you can be 
«called a Christian.’ . 

*«* Jesus Maria!’ exclaimed the Portuguese, ‘ you fill me with 
“horror! Why, Sir, I take the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Vir- 
“*oin, with St. Joseph her husband, St. James, and all the host 
“ ‘of heaven to witness, that I attend mass regularly, and have 
“always from my infancy believed in every article of faith which 
“ * our holy Mother Church requires; and I am ready to believe twice 
“as much whenever she is pleased to exact it: if this is not being 
“© @ Christian, I should be glad to know what is.’’’—Vol.i. ch. 22. 

Was ever religion treated with greater insult and mockery than 
it is now in England? A system is forced upon the clergy and 
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I hesitate, and disapproval where I differ. From 
its first publication the work has been generally 
treated by Unitarians in the same way. Certain 
members of our Association published the first and 
some of the most searching critiques upon it. Out 
of their armoury the orthodox champions of your 
Church furnished themselves with weapons to de- 
molish it. With Unitarian materials they inge- 
niously constructed the ladder for their own eccle- 
siastical elevation. Of this matter, which is acurious 
piece of literary history, Your Honour may see an 
account, written by one of the most candid and con- 
scientious of men, in Dr. Carpenter’s Reply to Magee, 
pp. 308—310, 399—401. 

If Your Honour had taken the trouble to look 
beyond the commencement of the Catalogue of 
Books which you quoted, you would have seen that 


upon the people by Acts of Parliament, so mysterious, so remote 
from all practical application, so teeming over with contradiction 
and absurdity, that almost any sensible member of either branch 
of the legislature would be sorry to be supposed really and 
cordially to assent to it; and at the same time a public anathema 
is commanded to be pronounced in the reiigious services of the 
Lord’s Day upon those who do not keep it ‘“‘ whole and undefiled,” 
and who are, moreover, compelled to pay dearly for the privilege 
of being thus cursed by their neighbours and relations; and yet 
the most learned and able men in the country, who are put for- 
ward to be its advocates, and who in Parliament would have pro- 
tested against the slightest alteration of it, do not at all know 
what it is, and, when they attempt to state it, fall into the most 
ridiculous blunders. Is it then to be endured, that, when we talk 
of Church Reform, we should aim at reforming the Church only 
so as to save our pockets, and not with a view to make religion 
more respected, the Church of England more comprehensive, its 
laity better informed, more charitable, and more moral, and its 
clergy more sincere, more rational, and more free ? 
Fr 
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it is a list of 149 publications. You would have ob- 
served in this list the names of authors, who are re- 
garded by all who have studied their sentiments and 
characters as the pride and ornament of Unitarian- 
ism, of Christianity, of Great Britain, and of human 
nature. But although no society in Europe, lite- 
rary, scientific, political, or religious, can exhibit in 
the list of its members, or in the list of books which 
it may happen to circulate, more splendid and more 
honoured names than these, yet I think that our 
Committee does right in placing the ‘‘ Improved 
Version” at the head of the Catalogue, because 
no book which is designed only’ to explain and en- 
force the doctrines of Scripture can be so important 
as the Scripture itself. 


In the preceding remarks I have not attempted 
to shield the Officers and Committee of our Asso- 
ciation by shifting the blame from them upon 
others, or by pretending that they did not know 
the contents of the book which they circulated, 
or that they are not responsible both for the com- 
petency, and for the fair dealing and honesty of its 
authors. Nor would any of our subscribers attempt 
to screen themselves by any subterfuge from the 
responsiblity which belongs to them. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Wellbeloved, Mr. Kenrick, and 
Mr. Shore agree with us in thinking that the ‘‘ Im- 
proved Version,’’ which never pretended to be a 
perfect or faultless version, is nevertheless a va- 
luable addition to our Catalogue of Books. From 
motives of private friendship, as well as for the 
purpose of obviating Your Honour’s imputations 
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on the character of those gentlemen, I am induced 
to add a few observations relating to each of them 
individually. 

Mr. Shore was High-Sheriff for the county of 
Derby in 1832. The Judges of Assize represented 
him to the King in Council as a fit man to be en- 
trusted with authority in his own shire inferior 
only to that of the Sovereign at the very time 
when, according to Your Honour’s late exhibition 
of him in a Court of Equity, he was joining in an 
act, which would have made him the object of re- 
proach in any society of honourable men. I know 
of no man in England better fitted than Mr. Shore, 
by his birth and connexions, his station in society, 
his moral and religious habits and principles, and 
his consistency as a Protestant Dissenter, to be the 
representative of Lady Hewley in the present day, 
and to administer her charities according to her 
expressed intentions. The Dissenters of every De- 
nomination, with the exception of the gloomy and 
morose, will, I apprehend, regard his exclusion 
from the trust with feelings rather of shame than 
of exultation. 

When I began this letter I was not aware (see 
above, p. 5.) of the grounds on which Your Honour 
cited the name of Mr. Kenrick as a subscriber to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. In 
consequence of the appearance of a letter from Mr. 
Tottie, the defendants’ solicitor, in the Leeds Mer- 
cury, I have since learnt that Mr. Kenrick was one 
of Lady Hewley’s second set of trustees, who had 
the management of her alms-house. Mr. Kenrick’s 
family have been Presbyterian Dissenters from the 
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passing of the Act of Toleration to the present day. 
During the life-time of Lady Hewley they were as 
prominently such at Wrexham as she herself was at 
York. Of Mr. Kenrick’s father honourable men- 
tion is made in the Introduction to the ‘‘ Improved 
Version.” He was one of the successors of James 
Peirce of Exeter, whose tombstone was rejected in 
1726 by the rector of his parish, because in a Latin 
inscription it attributed learning and virtues to a 
heretic. In the period of my youth, Mr. Kenrick 
and I, being excluded as Dissenters from Oxford 
and Cambridge, resorted together to the University 
of Glasgow, where he obtained every literary ho- 
nour and distinction which his Alma Mater could 
have conferred. On leaving the University, he was 
immediately appointed the classical tutor in Man- 
chester College at York. His predecessor was an 
orthodox Presbyterian of the Church of Scotland. 
Mr. Kenrick was chosen, neither because he was a 
Presbyterian, nor because. he was a Unitarian, but 
for the same reason, for which the Bishop of Lon- 
don lately entrusted to him the revision and editing 
of Matthiz’s Greek Grammar, viz. because he was 
the fittest person that could be obtained to do the 
work. Yet because, in consistency with the liberty 
of judgement assumed by all English Presbyterians, 
he differs from Lady Hewley upon some disputed 
points of Christian doctrine, and aids by his sub- 
scription the publication of a particular version of 
the New Testament, he is declared by Your Honour 
incapable of appointing a few poor women to an 
alms-house. Could such a decision have been made 
known to Lady Hewley, she would probably have 
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said, that it might suit the narrow conceptions of a 
strict Episcopalian, but that the notions of a Pres- 
byterian about faith and charity are as much more 
expansive, as York Minster exceeds St. Saviour- 
gate Chapel in external grandeur and dimensions. 
Mr. Wellbeloved’s abilities and attainments as a 
lecturer on Biblical Criticism are so superior, that 
if, under any new appointment, Lady Hewley’s 
trustees determine to bring up young men for the 
ministry with those means of studying the Scrip- 
tures in the original languages, and with those 
habits of investigation which had become in her 
time, and have been ever since, the most distinctive 
features of English Presbyterianism, they will be 
almost obliged to send them to Manchester College 
at York. I believe that few books have contributed 
more to cherish the spirit of piety in young persons 
than Mr. Wellbeloved’s ‘‘ Devotional Exercises,” a 
work marked No. 141. in that Catalogue of Books 
which Your Honour produced as evidence against 
him*, Allow me also to mention the great service 


* Among other books of devotion which are contained in the 
same Catalogue is one (No. 68.) by the Rev. Joseph Hutton, a 
Presbyterian Minister at Dublin. Many of the prayers in this 
excellent manual are taken from the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. In others of them I find such expressions as the follow- 
ing: “thy beloved Son, Jesus Christ, our only Mediator and Re- 
“deemer,” p. 28; ‘the Lord Jesus Christ, our only Mediator and 
«« Advocate,” p. 78; ‘through the mediation of thy beloved Son, 
“our dear Redeemer,” p. 85; ‘our Divine Redeemer,” p. 120; 
‘in grateful remembrance of my dear Redeemer,” p. 143; “of 
‘loving and serving thee, and thy blessed Son, my Saviour,” p. 144. 
These expressions are almost identical with some of those phrases 
in Lady Hewley’s will on which the greatest stress was laid, 
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rendered to religion by the work upon which Mr. 
Wellbeloved is now engaged, of a new translation of 
the Bible. Suppose an English reader to be occupied 
in the serious and diligent study of the Scriptures ; 
that he wishes, for example, to comprehend the 
design of the Book of Job, and to be furnished with 
an improved version, which may enable him to con- 
nect together the several parts of the poem, so as 
to view them as one consistent whole. Without 
wishing to detract from the merit of the metrical 
version published in 1771 by another Minister of 
the Presbyterian Denomination, Mr. Thomas Scott, 
or of the translation lately produced by Dr. Booth- 
royd, a learned Minister among the Independents*, 


in order to prove that her religious opinions were diametrically 
opposite to Mr. Wellbeloved’s; and yet the fact of his subscribing 
to the society which circulates this book is brought to prove that 
his opinions are diametrically opposite to hers. 

* Dr. Boothroyd is the author of a work in three volumes 
quarto with the following title: ‘A new Family Bible and Im- 
“ proved Version, from corrected Texts of the Originals, with 
*« Notes, &c.” Huddersfield 1824. 

What an alarming fact! And to make the matter worse, he 
has had the presumption to dedicate his New Bible to the King— 
to his late Majesty George IV.!_ He spares not his censures on 
the ‘authorized version,” and thinks it greatly inferior to the 
Geneva version, which was published before it! He professes to 
improve” not only the New Testament, but the Old! He extols 
the ‘‘ good sense” and learning of Archbishop Newcome! Let all 
men shun the Independents! They have a Bible of their own! 

If the Unitarians had any disposition to mar the designs,“and 
injure the reputation of those who oppose them, by working upon 
the prejudices of the ignorant vulgar, how easily might they have 
done it here. But, instead of this, we are, I trust, desirous of pay- 
ing all due respect to the learning and talents of Dr. Boothroyd, 
and to his efforts to advance the study of the Scriptures. 
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I think that such a person cannot possibly do better 
than employ the-translation published by. Mr. 
Wellbeloved in 1828, Having attended Mr. Well- 
beloved’s ministry, and been his pupil during two 
sessions of nine months, and having heard all the 
evidence that has been produced respecting the 
character and principles of Lady Hewley, I think 
it extremely probable that if her life could have 
been prolonged to the present day, and if she had 
continued a Dissenter, she would have thought 
Mr. Wellbeloved a fit and worthy successor to her 
friend Dr. Colton, and would have esteemed a por- 
tion of her income well applied in enabling him to 
complete his translation of the Bible, and to enjoy 
a share of that honourable ease and independence 
to which a man of his literary, scientific, and theo- 
logical attainments seems to be entitled. 


On approaching the close of my letter, | am re- 
minded also of the termination of the hearing. Sir 
Edward Sugden mentioned to Your Honour that 
he had been reading the Life of John Biddle, a 
Unitarian, who was imprisoned and otherwise pu- 
nished for his opinions in the time of Oliver Crom- 
well. If Sir Edward Sugden had gone a little 
further back, he might have stated, that Unitarians 
had in this country been sentenced to death for 
their profession, and burnt by Protestants at the 
stake. He might have added, that their opponents 
cannot now go further than to assail their reputa- 
tion ; and if he could have anticipated what Your 
Honour was about to say, he might have fore- 
warned you that it little becomes an English Judge 
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to prefer a serious moral charge against individuals 
without an absolute necessity ; and that it still less 
becomes a rational being to deal about his blows 
without knowing on whom they will fall. 

With the greatest respect for Your Honour’s 
official situation, and for all the tribunals and. public 
‘institutions of my country, 


I remain, 
Your Honour’s most obedient humble Servant, 


JAMES YATES. 


January 25th, 1834. 
Office of the British and Foreign Unitarian meant | 
3, Walbrook Buildings, London. 


P.S. To save trouble, I add, that I shall not take 
notice of any remarks upon this letter, unless they 
be authenticated with the name and address of the 
writer. 


THE END. 


Ennted by Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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OF 


Mr. BARON ALDERSON anp Mr. JUSTICE PATTESON, 


AND ON 


THE“ J-U-D GME N:T” 


OF 
LORD LYNDHURST, 


IN THE CASE OF 


LADY HEWLEY’S TRUST. 


/beunit thd0w flor Wn. — 

«* Some of the Dissenters in their addresses to his Mafésty have said, that he has 
restored t6 his Empire over Conscience. 1 confess I dare not stretch the figure to so 
great a‘boldness : but I may safely say, that Conscience is the royalty and prerogative 
of every private man. He is absolute in his own breast, and accountable to no earthly 


power for that which passes only betwixt God and him.” 
; Preface to the Hind and the Panther. 


«« ¥ have long looked upon liberty of Conscience as one of the rights of human 


nature antecedent to Society.” Burnet’s History of his own Times. 
«* Conscience is not controulable by human laws, nor amenable to human 
wabunals.” Lord Mansfield’s Speech in the Case of Allen Evana. 
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Tue following letter was sent, as soon as a copy of it could 
be made, to the distinguished Nobleman to whom it is addressed, 
but at that time with no view to its publication. The author 
from his daily avocations has only a few hours of an evening for 
his private amusement, and he thought he could not employ his 
leisure better than by devoting it to the examination of a ques- 
tion, confessedly of immense importance to the cause of Reni- 
cious Liserty. Whether he is right or wrong in the conclu- 
sions he has drawn, ne one who knows him, he is confident, will 
accuse him of having been influenced at any one period of his 
life by a spirit of sectarian bigotry. 

On the return of the manuscript by Lord Holland, the author 
shewed it to several of his friends who expressed their appro- 
bation of it, and some of whom recommended that it should be 
“ made known beyond his private circle. With that view he has 
consigned it to the press ; and it is now submitted to the public 
with its numerous defects and imperfections, all of which will 
undoubtedly be perceptible, and for which he can offer no other 
apology than that his time for these researches is necessarily 
very limited. 

Since the letter was written, the author has read the exceed- 
ingly valuable Report of the Wolverhampton case, in some points, 
though not in all, analogous to that of Lady Hewley: and his 
opinion of the injustice, to use no stronger word, of the pro- 
ceedings against Lady Hewley’s late Trustees, and the adminis- 
tration of her Trust, if Lord Lyndhurst’s Judgment should be 
suffered to be established, has thereby been abundantly con- 
firmed. That Report contains in a condensed form a greater 
mass of important historical information relating to the Presby- 
terians of the latter part of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th centuries, than can be found elsewhere in any equal num- 
ber of pages. The Introduction and the Appendix, as well as 
the illustrative arguments of the Defendant’s Counsel, shew to 
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demonstration, that the Presbyterians generally at those periods 
were the declared opponents of a test or declaration of faith in 
all affairs relating to religion, while they regarded the Bible 
alone as their only safe and unerring guide ;* thus allowing all 
men to think and judge for themselves on points “ hard to be 
understood,” and nobly asserting, even in the teeth of existing 
penal statutes, the prerogative of free inquiry and the impre- 
scriptible rights of Conscience. 

“ Often,” says the Editor in his Introduction to the Wolver- 
hampton Report, “ as this unfortunate subject has of late been 
brought before the Public, it is believed that the true merits and 
bearings of the controversy are still very imperfectly understood ; 
and the Body most peculiarly interested has to contend in all 
quarters with prejudices very unfavourable to an impartial hear- 
ing.” p.3. This has been another motive why the author has 
consented to the publication of his letter. He cannot however 
indulge a presumption that he has stated any thing new, though 
he may have placed some matters in a different light from what 
will be found in other publications. 

One of the most enlightened and strenuous advocates of -re- 
ligious liberty that ever hyed, one to whom Dissenters of all 
classes owe a debt of everlasting gratitude, thus concludes the 
observations with which he has favoured the author.—“ [ am 
exceedingly sorry, that the question should have been stirred. 
Iam yet more sorry that. it.should have produced a separation, 
and I much fear some ill blood in the body of Protestant Dis- 
senters, who, by the connexion and union subsisting between 
different denominations of them for more than a century, have 
been enabled to render such important services to Religious, and 
through Religious to, Politieal liberty in England; indeed one 
may say throughout the world... I. consider. their. separation a 
public ice ering 

‘On the ‘ separation” alluded to the author does not consider 
itincumbent on*him to offer an opinion, as connected with the 
question under discussion, ‘though ‘no one egies it more than 
he does. 


* « For erring judgments an unerring guide.” 


DryDeEN. 


A hbk ks bees 


ETC. ETC. 


My Lorp, 


From a conviction that your Lordship understands as 
well as any, and better than most, men living the true 
principles of religious liberty, 1 am induced to. intrude 
on your Lordship’s time with a few remarks on the un- 
necessarily notorious case of Lady Hewley’s charities. 
It appears to me that this case has been involved in 
much needless complexity, and that the question at 
issue is nothing more nor less than, whether one sect of 
Dissenters shall be allowed, under the sanction of law, 
to rob another sect of Dissenters of property, which 
the latter has been in undisputed possession of for up- 
wards of a hundred years. The result may prove, that 
neither party is legally entitled. to be the administrators 
or recipients of Lady Hewley’s funds. 

It might be right for me to observe, that I am myself 


an Unitarian, though in no way connected with Unita- 
B 
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rian institutions. I may perhaps therefore view the 
subject with more impartiality than either of the parties, 
who have asserted their claims to the property in litiga- 
tion. Locke, Butler, Jortin, and Law are my favourite 
theological writers, without particularizing some who 
preceded and others who have followed them. 

Of the Vice-Chancellor’s. judgment, I shall take no 
notice except to remark, that I believe this is. the first 
instance that has ever occurred, in which a Judge, who 
had been called on to determine a simple question of 
law and of fact, and whose duty it was to confine him- 
self to those points, travelled so far out. of the record 
as to make the Court in which he presides an arena for 
theological controversy ; and to amuse his auditors by 
the most inconclusive and irrelevant Greek criticisms on 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, taking 
for his text what is called ‘“ The New Testament in an 
improved Version,” a work chiefly intended for the 
biblieal student, but of no more authority than Dod- 
dridge’s Family Expositor or Locke on the Epistles, and: 
not used in any one Unitarian congregation. This 
judgment was afterwards freely circulated in the form 
of a pamphlet, headed “ The Unitarians defeated,” 
and at the foot of the title-page “ printed. by. permis- 
sion.” No language of mine can sufficiently charac- 
terize such a deviation from the common rules of justice 
and even decency. In every-day lifé we see enough of 
the odium. theologicum. A. judge, of all other men, 
should be free from it. His Honour decided, that no 
persons, who denied the Divinity (the Deity it is pre- 
sumed) of our Saviour's person and who denied the doc- 
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trine of original sin, were entitled to participate in 
Lady Hewley’ s charity, and consequently that the Trus- 
teés must be removed. 

The case was afterwards, on at appeal from the Vice- 
Chancellors judgment, well and ably argued before 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, assisted by Mr. Justice 
Littledale and Mr. Baron Parke, and it was, I have 
been informed, fully heard with the éxception of Sir 
Edward Sugden’s reply. The dissolution of the then 
Melbourne ministry* put a stop to all further proceed- 
ings, as the Relators refused to accede to the proposal 
of the Defendants, that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the decision of Lord Brougham and _ his as- 
sistant Judges, notwithstanding the former was no 
longer at the head. of the Chancery Court. It may be 
important in the end to observe, that Lord Brougham 
consented to give his judgement provided the Relators 
would agree thereto. Of the motives for their refusal 
I will say nothing. The effect has been a most useless 
waste of time and money ; for, whichever way he had 
decided, it has been generally understood that there 
would ultimately be an appeal to the House of Lords. 

Of course the case was again “heard before Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst, who was,attended by Mr. Baron 
Alderson and Mr. Justice Patteson, and both the Rela- 
tors and the Defendants, on the restoration of Lord 
Melbourne to office,|' consented to a decision by these 
Judges, out of Court. The consequence was, that the 
judgment of the Vice-Chancellor was affirmed. Here 
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I. may be. permitted to. remark. that, as it struck me, the 
case on the partof the Defendants before Lord Lyndhurst 
was’conducted ‘in’a rather slovenly manner, (I am not 
reflecting on the Solicitor-General or Mr. Booth,) and 
two, if not three, of their Counsel were. not, heard at 
all. It seemed, as. if, the parties. were heartily tired: of 
this. protracted .and. harassing discussion.» Why the 
judgment was’ delayed for nearly ‘ten’ months it would 
be useless now to inquire. 

- Before proceeding to the main purpose of my letter, | 
beg to. trouble your Lordship with, some cursory obser- 
vations on. the opinion of Mr. Baron Alderson, in which 
Mr. Justice Patteson concurred, and on the judgment 
of Lord Lyndhurst, which have within a few days been 
published in a pamphlet, and the title-page of which 
states, that the judgment of Lord Lyndhurst. is..‘‘ print- 
ed by permission of his Lordship fromthe corrected 
short-hand notes of Mr. Gurney, to which is prefixed 
the joint opinion of Mr. Baron Alderson and Mr. 
Justice Patteson, from the original MS.” 


Mr, Baron ALDERSON, after Nothing can be:plainer than this 
reciting the conditions. of the two language; and I think the. Vice~ 
deeds of 1704 .and,.1707, states, Chancellor must have writhed un- 
‘«« If this question at all deperded der the castigation inflicted-on him 
on any investigation..of; the com-  by_his learned brother, as he cer- 
parative truth. and. excellence of tainly betrayed no misgivings as to 
these doctrines,;* or, upon.a-eritical zs being ‘‘ not sufficient for these 


*« A belief inthe divimty of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the atonement, and 
in the doctrine of original.sin,” p.10. The atonement is thus added by the 
learned Baron without a shadow of evidence to the two other doctrines com- 
prised under the Vice-Chancellor’s rule. 


examination of ‘texts of Scripture, | 


(the, only. test,to | be, applied’ by 
Protestants on such inquiries,) we 
should feel that this,.was not a pro- 
per tribunal, and that we were not 


sufficient for these things. But 


this case really turns ‘pon a tere 
question off fact. Jf the Unitas. 


rian doctrines are consistent with 
the intention of Lady Hewley, the 
decision of the Vice-Chancellor 
is erroneous. If they are incon- 
sistent with it; the declaration ‘he 
has ;made: seems to) Ws correct.” 
Pr AO. 6), 


“Tf the will of the founder be 
“< ‘expressed in doubtful or general 
words, recourse) must >be had to 
extrinsic circumstances, 
the known opinions of the founder, 
the existing state of the law, the 
the 
afterwards, 


contemporaneous usage, or 
like,” p. 11; 


‘“¢ What then were the doctrines in 


and, 


question? ‘prima facie, these 


would» surely’ be the ‘doctrines 
which she ‘herself conscientiously 
entertained, and there is no rea- 
sonable doubt what these doctrines 


must have been,” p. 12. 


such .as:, 


“things.” ~The question of fact, by 


which I, suppose \is‘meant the ques- 
tion as.to. what was Lady Hewley’s 
belief, ,I shall /have to notice here- 
after. _ It is curious, that the learn- 
ed Baron makes no reference “to 
thé Act; in'existence at Lady Hew- 
ley’s time, for impugring® the doc- 
trine ‘of the Trinity,; nor, to Lord 
Eldon’s well-known dictum, that 
Unitarianism is still an offence at 
common law; but he clearly avows 
that, ~f Lady. Hewley were an 
Unitarian, ‘her charities might 
be dispensed by and among Uni- 
tartans. This at all events. is un- 
equivocal. 

Lady Hewley prescribed no test. 
That has all along been admitted 
as an acknowledged fact, and has 
been, conceded by Mr. Knight; 
leading Counsel for the Relators, on 
the application of certain Presby- 
terian orthodox congregations to 
the Lord Chancellor on the 5th 
instant, for liberty to state their 
Master. He 
says, according to the Morning 
Chronicle report, (7th March,) 
“Lady Hewley was, 


claims before ~ the 


singular 
enough, wholly silent with respect 
to the faith of the Trustees them- 
selves. Itwas sufficient that they 
should not be Unitarians.” This 
is however a mere petztro principiz, 


nor can it be necessary to bestow a single word on so unwarranted an 
assertion, as Lady Hewley has never in any way alluded to Uni- 


tarians.” .'The. reference here te the existing state of the law seems 
to be,inconsistent, with what the learned Baron stated in. the pre- 
ceding paragraph, which I have quoted... Of Lady: Hewley’s supposed 
belief, as.already, mentioned, I shall have to speak hereafter. 


*« In. the, first...place, it. (the 
description, of persons.she intend- 


No one disputes it. 


ed to benefit).is expressly confined 
In. the 
second place, it. seems, clearly, not 
confined to one class of Protestant 
Dissenters 


to Protestant Dissenters, This is only assumption, for it 
has. been, admitted, throughout the 
argument,on both, sides, that Lady 
Hewley was, a,Presbyterian, and 


alone,.. because . .the 


widows,are- only required to attend 
some place of such Protestant 
But in the third place, 


it seems also as clearly intended to 


worship. 


include these persons alone, who, 


though in many respects. differing 


the fair, legitimate, inference is, 
that she required the widows to at- 
tend some. place. of Presbyterian 
worship: and we know what im- 
portance is attached by strict Dis- 
senters.in the, present day to an 


in opinion, oyet: agreed in some attendance on particular chapels 
That Lady 


Hewley was a Presbyterian. is. ad- 


points, which probably Lady Hew- 
ley: thought &e. 
What then were: these fundamen- 
We think they: must 
tovbe. those doctrines 


and meeting-houses. 
fundamental, 
mitted also by Lord Lyndhurst in 
tal points? language as pointed and emphati- 


be taken cal as well can be conceived, p. 20. 


* Twas rather startled at an expression used by Mr. Knight (see Morning 
Chronicle, 7th March) ‘that: the Relators belonged to that class of Presby- 
terians called Independents.” .. This may do very well for a professional jeu 
@esprit, but so sensible a man as My. Knight. cannot be ignorant that the con- 
stitution of the two bodies is totally different, and that the difference in Lady 
Hewley’s age had a more distinctive character than it has perhaps now. If Mr. 
Knight was instructed so to describe his chients, I should not hesitate to call it 
a pettifogging trick, and an attempt to throw dust in the eyes of the Court. 
What would be said of the expression “ that class of Presbyterians called 
Baptists”? ‘There was very little variation at the time when Lady Hewley 
lived in the generally prevailing orthodox tenets of the three denominations, 
whatever may be tlie changes of opinion in one or all of them which have sub- 
sequently taken place. 


which are to be found in the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and Bowles’s Cate- 
chism,.” p. 12. 


“We cannot think ‘so’ meanly 
of Lady Hewley’s” understanding 
as to adopt that’ argument (repeat 
ing the “Lord’s Prayer, &c. “by 
heart): ‘we think she meant, that 
they should’ accept’ these and’ the 
doctrines therein ‘contained: as’ ‘a 
rule of faith, &c.’p.12. 

The learned Baron admits that 
all Protestants are agreed as ‘tothe 
Lord’s Prayer and ‘the ‘Ten*Com- 
mandments. _ He then proceeds. 
“ Perhaps this” may not be’ the 
case as to the ‘Apostles’ Creed, 
which, though certainly general in 
its language, has been usually con- 
fined as a Creed to Churches, 
which did not doubt the “divinity 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ,” 
p. ld, * 9 O° and certainly is 
in the Church of England by its 
Catechism explained in a Trinita- 
rian sense, as plainly appears if we 
consult.the Prayer Book,” p. 13. 


refer to, there is among them great 


But I lay very little stress on this 
remark of the learned Baron or on 
what immediately follows. 

« What then were these funda- 
mental points, &c.” If Mr. Baron 
Alderson will grant so‘much, then 
on his own admission the Relators 
are hors de combat, as will by and 
by be shown. 

If this has been contended for 
by the counsel for the defendants, 
I'can only give it'as my opinion, 
that it is a very weak and fallacious 
argument. 


It is unfortunate for Mr. Baron 
Alderson, that he could: not: find 
the divinity of our Saviour or the 
Trinity (two very distinct doctrines) 
in the Lord’s. Prayer’ and the Ten 
Commandments: but he apparently 
finds the Trinity in the Apostles’ 
Creed, as explained in the Church 
Mr. Baron Alderson 


from certain family reminiscences 


Catechism. 


at least ought to have known that 
that Creed has been adopted by 
Unitarians, and is strictly Unita- 
rian. It is not, I apprehend, ob- 
jected to by any of them except 
in one part, which by the way no 
more proyes the Trinity than it 
would a problem in Geometry; and 


even with respect to the part I 


, diversity of opinion, some believing 
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in the miraculous \conception, and otherssnot. I>confess it “surprises 
me, that, any. man of:sense should have recourse>to so ‘wretched (a 
subterfuge, as I must» call this ‘attempt to interpret a ‘* general”. 
Creed in, a. way suited to his own views, or rather to:the view he has 
taken. of the question, in dispute.» The Church: Catechism may have 
authority in the, Church, but it: has none out of: it;>and« neither its 
Articles. nor its,Creeds.can have the most distant connexion with oa 
Presbyterian endowment, 


_{* It, is. stated by, all, the, wit- This Catechism, is evidently the 
nesses, amongst whom are tobe Relators’ point d’appuz, and is, to 
found some very distinguished di- settle “ the mere question of fact ” 
vines, of various persuasions, and, which Mr, Baron Alderson first 
who all agree in this, that this, set out with. On reading the 
Catechism (Bowles’s) is essentially passage which I have now to com- 
Trinitarian, and. that it can, be ment, upon, it, instantly oceurred 
assented to properly by those alone to me, that it was morally impossi- 
who admit. original, sin and the ble. for. Mr,,.Baron, Alderson to 
atonement made, for,it; and ac-. have perused, Bowles’s. Catechism 
knowledge the. proper, divinity of . with that attention, which so im- 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, portant. a document in the cause, 
This would be, quite sufficient, for and one on which so much reliance 
there is no evidence.on the other has been. placed, required., That 
side, and we are to.decide.on,the the doctrine of, original ..sin is 
evidence. clearly inculcated therein, (and 

* But on reading this Catechism there are Unitarian Ministers who 
ourselyes.with that attention it re- believe in that doctrine). is unde- 
quires, and considering it, we cans niable; that the doctrines of the 
not doubt that if we were required Trinity and the atonement are 
to form an opinion on it we should 


‘ 


there to be found, is quite the re- 
decide that the witnesses have taken verse: and such I think would be 
a correct view of Mr, Bowles’s the opinion of every impartial per- 
book. It does appear to us clear son. Indeed I would defy any 
that those are the doctrines fairly unprejudiced man to point out a 
to be deduced from it, particularly single proof \that the doctrines of 
by comparing it with the passages the Trinity or of the atonement 
of Scripture quoted in its margin. — ave designated in this Catechism ; 


‘* We -woulds rather, however, : 


put this part of theocase on the 
general tenor of \the: whole;Cate: 
chism; and: the amecontradicted: evi- 
dence, than on our own view as to 
particular. passages) in vit, lesta we 
should fall: into an error:on) some 
controverted question of criticism 
or theology, which are always de- 
licate and dangerous’ subjects’ for 
unprofessional: divinesto\ handle.” 


and so confident am I in the -con- 


struction Ishave put upon it; that, 


-if J had «thedeast concern inthe - 


suit, and if the question: at: issue 
were ‘to bei determined by the do- 
cument: referred to; 1 would’ will” 


clingly leave it to the décision’ of 


the two Archbishops, “and the 
Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Lincoln, ‘not’ as polemics, but as 


unprejudiced ‘and dispassionate cri- 


p- 14. tics: “Let ‘them for this” purpose 
throw aside their theological bias, 
whatever it may be, and fairly ex- 
amine every question and answer, 

without reference ‘to’ any preconceived opinion they may have formed 

of the doctrines; which the Calvinist says the Catechism does contain, 
and which the Unitarian denies. There must be no presumption—no 
inference-——as to Lady Hewley’s supposed belief, but let the Catechism 
be examined per ‘se, divested of all extrinsic influence, for it is no un- 
common thing with theological disputants to deduce from a given 
document certain theories respecting which it is altogether silent ; and, 
to speak the truth, ina question of this nature I would rather see my 
way ‘through @ pair of episcopal spectacles than through that of 


legal ones.* 


* It may not be amiss that’ I should here’ quote some language attributed 
to Lord Brougham) when the cause was before him. On Mr. Knight stating, 
that. Bowles’s was “a perfect Trinitarian Catechism,” 

“ The Lord Chancellor said. that _Bowles’s Catechism. was no, such, thing 
as a pure Trinitarian Catechism. .The direction to use it proved nothing. . The. 
Presbyterians used it, and the Unitarians used it, because, without the gloss 
which each put on it for their own purposes, it could not be said. to. support 
one opinion more than the other. He had looked over it with attention, and 
he was clear about this. Indeed, he thought it would puzzle any theologian 
to point out (to use the language of one of the witnesses in the cause) this 
‘ yaey stream of Trinitarianism” which was said to run through it. 


“ MreKnight admitted that: his Lordship might be a much better theologiun 
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»A word or two onan ‘examination of ‘this Catechism may not be out 
of place. I have already acknowledged, that it does in plain, explicit 
terms inculcate’ the doctrine of original sn.—The atonement, with regard 
to ‘which there°is “sucha variety of interpretations, is no where 
mentioned nor alluded to in it, either directly or indirectly.—What 
proof isthere that it’ conveys the doctrine of the Trinity? It may be 
tight to observe that Bowles’s is what is called a Scripture Catechism, 
especially, as Mr. Baron Alderson seems to draw a very strong con- 
clusion from “* the passages of Scripture quoted in the margin.” By 
that ‘test fam Willing to try it.—The first question that can have the 
remotest bearing’ on the Trinity is, “* What is Jesus Christ?” and the 
answer is, “ the Son of God manifest in the flesh. Gal. iv. 4, 1 Tim. 
iit. 16.” Bowles does not, however, give the words of Scripture from 
the authorized version, ‘‘ God was manifest in the flesh ;” nor does he 
say, Jesus Christ is God manifest in the flesh; but he gives the answer 
to which every Unitarian would willingly subscribe. Even the trans- 
lation “ God was manifest in the flesh” is one, on which the most 
learned critics have differed, but on which it would be unbecoming in 
me to dogmatize. The oreatest of all critics, Griesbach, does not 
support it.—The reference in the margin to Galatians proves nothing 
in this matter.—The next question is, ‘‘ What is Baptism?” and the 
answer is, ‘‘ It is dipping or sprinkling with water in the name of. the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Matt. xxviii. 19, Acts x. 
47.” Some years ago I understood these questions and the customs of 
Unitarian Dissenters better than I now do;.and having been present 
at many baptismal ceremonies, I uniformly found, that the child was 
baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Instead of in, some Ministers use the word into; and Dr. Priestley, 


than some of the learned divines who maintained that the Catechism was strongly 
Trinitarian';, but. still, as. the question was one ‘purely of science, and of a 
science to which these eminent men had devoted their time.and attention, he 
might be permitted to observe that they maintained the Catechism of Bowles 
to be thoroughly Trinitarian. : 
“The Lord Chancellor said that was just it. These men came to the subject 
with their minds deeply impressed by the truth of certain doctrines, and then 
they found in the Catechism of Bowles that which nobody else could find.” 
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unless Iam saych, mistaken,-considered that Baptism should be performed 
in the name.of Jesus Christ alone; die , i 

So.much at,present for Bowles’s aR ae Of. ae “* uncontra- 
dicted evidence” _1 shall say nothing, 
opimon. 

The passage, pe we shenld fall. into. an error, &e..” 
cluding with ‘unprofessional diyines to handle,” is, another, of those 
sarcastic flings on the arrogance and conceit of the Vice-Chancellor, 
which did not fail, notwithstanding the gravity of the subject, to excite 
my. risible organs, I. admire the candour and diffidence of the learned 
and he, may have pleasure in reflecting 


as.it rests,entirely,.on ew parte 


and ‘con- 


Baron ; » that, the less judges 


and lawyers interfere with critical theology, the more will it be to their 


credit. 
then, is sti!l sub judice. 


I have no doubt he 80 felt. it. 


‘‘ The mere question of fact,” 


It should be noticed, that I am not here arguing for the truth of 


the Unitarian doctrine, 
i am simply contending, 


” 


spite of ‘ all the witnesses, 


nor am I denying the truth of Calvinism. 
that neither the Trinity nor the atonement, in 


are to be found in Bowles’s Catechism. 


Whatever Bowles himself might haye been, the Catechism attributed 


to him appears to be more consonant to the Ari 2an system than to ) any 


other. 


Mr. Baron Alderson then refers 
to the widows, described in the 
deed of 1704, as ‘‘ godly persons 
” p. 14. He states 


farther on, “ at all events the qua- 


in distress, 


lification, attached by Lady Hewley 
to the admission of the inmates of 
her alms-house, distinctly shews 
what her own opinions were, and 
how anxious she was for’ their 
adoption by others.” And again, 
“it is not likely that a lady who 
wished to regulate the opinions 
even of the poor widows, the ob- 
jects of her pecuniary bounty, 


An undue importance has I think 
been attached to the word “‘ godly,” 
which is not in my humble opinion 
an exclusive word, though one in 
common use in Lady Hewley’s day 
as well as in the present, and con- 
sidered by many within the pale 
of the Establishment as no better 
thana cant term: but how the 
qualification distinctly shews what 
her own opinions were,” 
tended by the Relators to be Cal- 
vinistic, I am at a loss to imagine. 
Lady Hewley (the repetition will be 
excused) has no where laid down a 


as con- 


[2 
could intend ‘to permit her funds belief in certain controverted doc- 
to be devoted to the active pro- trines as necessary for those who 
pagation of any other than the were to distribute or to partake of 
same fundamental doctrines.” p. her funds, and the only qualifica- 
foes tion for the admission of persons 

. into her alms-house was, to be 
able to repeat by heart, &c. the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, ‘and Bowles’s Ca- 
techism, on which enough has been 
altéady said. ve 


The remainder of Mr. Baron Alderson’s Opinion Is 
not of so much importance as_ to require farther obser-, 
vation,,,and, J shall dismiss, this, part;of,the,.casesfwith 
remarking; thatibchave' seldom metwith-a:more unsatis=' 
factory,-wague, “and “illogical” argument.” ‘I’ proceed 
therefore" to” ‘take’ a’ brief’ noticé of ‘Lord. Lyndhurst's 
Judgment ; “and, in order to. avoid repetition when. I 
can. otherwise render.,.my,,meaning clear, I)shall,.pass. 
over the. passages which have a-similar tendency to those 


of Mr. Baron ‘Alderson. 


Lord Lynpuurst observes, This, like every thing else which 
‘in every case of charity, whether comes from Lord Lyndburst, “is 
directed to religious purposes, or clear and intelligible. No one eC 
to purposes purely civil, it is the imagine will controvert the prin— 
duty of the Court to give effect to ciple he has laid down as to its 
the intention of the founder, pro- being “ the duty of the Court to 
vided this can be done without in- give effect to the intention of ‘the 
fringing any rule of law. The founder” in a charity Tike this: 
principle is uniformly acted upon but, whether ‘‘ the principle is 
in Courts of Equity. If, as the uniformly acted upon in Courts 
learned Judges have stated, the of Equity,’ it becomes not me 
deed of foundation be clear and perhaps to express a doubt, though 
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precise, —clear and precise in the 
language. and in its application, 
the course of ‘the. Court is free 
from Aificulty. lf, on the other 
hand, the terms hich are made 
use of are “obscure or equiyocal, 
either in ‘themselves, or in the ap- 
plication of them, it then Heraies 
the duty, of. the Court to ascertain, 
it is able, 
trinsic circumstances, what was 
the intention of the founder of the 
charity,—in what sense, and with 


as well as from. eX-, 


what view, the particular expres- 
sions were used. Tt is’ a question 
of evidence; and that evidence will 
vary with the; :circumstances;) of 
each particular case., It is.a.ques+ 
tion of fact, to,be ascertained, and 
the moment the fact is settled, the 
application of the principle is clear 
and easy.” p. 18. 

‘Tt is! important; jin othe: first 
place, to endeavour to ascertain 
what were the particular religious 
opinions of Lady Hewley, the 
foundress of this charity. There 
can be no doubt, that she was, in 
her religious faith and opinions, 
It is a matter of 


It is ad- 


a Presbyterian. 
history that she was so. 


mitted by the answer of Mr, Well- 
beloved, and others of the Defen- ‘ 
It is prov ed by the evidence 


dants. 
in the cause; by the testimony of 
those respectable witnesses to whom 
the learned Judge has referred. It 


I have heard of charities haying, 
been diverted from the purposes 
for which they were originally. i In- 
tended: but itis the farthest from, 
my object to raise an argument 
upon this point, and on the pre- 
sent occasion it would be perfectly 
uni- 


unnecessary. The word ‘“ 


formly” to my unlearned ears 
sounded rather strangely. 

With Lord Lyndhurst I entirely 
concur, that the intention of Lady 
Hewley (if it can be ascertained) 
ought to be adhered to: but 
throughout the whole argument it 
appears’ to’ me, that! both’ Lord 
Lyndhurst; and’ Mr. Baron ‘Alder- 
son have, assumed, facts without 
proof, and have pre-supposed that, 
Lady Hewley entertained certain 
which ‘were ‘generally 
adopted by ‘the Presbyterians of 
her time; without produéing ‘any 
“ evidence’) that she cdid sdV) Tt 
has been admitted, as before stated, 


opinions 


that she was altogether silent as to 
the faith of her Trustees, and who 
will venture to assert positively, 
from any past or existing autho- 
rity, what her own faith was ? 
Oh! it is a question of inference 
I may be told : but I shall very soon 
endeavour to shew, that the question 
of inference bears as strongly on the 
one side as on the other, and will 


leave us still in the dark. At all 


-events, according to Lord Lynd- 
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is not contested by any contra- 
dictory evidence. ‘It'is proved that 
she attended: the Chapel which she 
herself, believe, built, and im part 
endowed;-—' Saint. Saviour ‘Gate 


hurst’s own admission, Lady Hew- 
ley niust have intended, that her 
property should be appropriated to 
The’ Relators 
therefore, all of whom LE ‘under- 


Presbyterianuses. 


Chapel,—~ and which is’ admitted stand are Independents, can have 


to have been a Presbyterian Cha- no right to it.* A large property 


pel. Dr. Colton, the preacher at is at stake, and unless there should 
be an appeal from Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Judgment to the House of 
Lords, (and, I hope the. Bishops 
would attend. the hearing if there 


be one;) the late’ Trustees will’ be 


that Chapel, was an acknowledged 
Presbyterian. He was her reli- 
gious adviser; he was the executor 
to her will; he preached. her. fu- 
neral ‘sermon: All these cireum-+ 
stances lead satisfactorily to the superseded’ for © others who “are 
conclusion’ that she was in her 


opinions.a Presbyterian.”” p. 20. 


much farther removed from Lady 
Hewley’s opinions than they are, 
maugre the Apostles’ Creed and 
Bowles’s Catechism. 

In’ support of Lord, Lyndhurst’s argument as to the intention of 
the founder, and as to the duty of the Court to carry it into effeet, 
I subjoin in.a note a passage froma very able article ina Manchester 
publication. of: this month, entitled ‘* The Christian Teacher ‘and Chro- 
’ which clearly demonstrates, that the Relators in’ this suit are 
debarred, in reason, justice, and equity, from administering or paiti- 
cipating in Lady Hewley’s funds, into’whatever hands those funds may 
ultimately pass.+ But, if the present decision should be suffered’ to 


nicle,’ 


* In the hearing before Lord Brougham, the Report represents him to have 
stated, “ there could be no pretence for saying that the Independents had the 
slightest claim to the funds of this charity, They were, it might be said, the 
gatherers of honey. for others.” 

+ © There is, however, a question which we regard as of no small moment, 
and on which we must make a few remarks. Who are to be put in possession 
of the property in case it is taken out of the hands of the present trustees 7 
The right of the Calvinists to it we are at a loss to comprehend. Have they 
established their claim? Is it to be taken’ for granted? Is. it lawful or just, 
that if A succeeds in a'process of law in ejecting his neighbour from his house, 
A, as a matter of course, enters into possession? One principle on which the 
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remain, which excludes only those who disbelieve in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ and in original sin, there is no reason upon earth, why 


ret 


judgment has been given, we have spoken'of; another is, that to: enjoy Lady 
Hewley’s bounty, you must think as she thought on religious’ matters. This is 
held to. be good for the ejection of,.the old trustees, and of course,,is.not,to, be 
abandoned i in the choice of new trustees. Is there, then,. to: be a..commission 
of enquiry into the faith of each nominee for the newly-fashioned> trust ;. such 
commission being charged to exhibit the standard to which all must conform, 
or be dismissed, in the opinions held by the pious donor? Surely it will not 
be taken for granted that-each and all of a list. of new trustees, which may be 
offered by the Reélators in’the case, ‘are sound in the Hewley faith. A commis- 
sion, might,; perhaps,’ at/an early period in 'the ‘cause, have been advantagedusty 
required to examine into othe identity of the claimants’ faith with thatof Lady 
Hewley.,, Now,/ at all.events;, the,law: is bound,to abide:by theeprinciples: of! its 
own decision; and,to.take;care that, each new trustee, is,, in all; points, a) Hew- 
leyan, nothing: less, and nothing more. But here are two-difficulties.;..the first, 
to ascertain the standard—what, exactly and in all points, Lady Hewley’s re- 
ligious opinions were ; and secondly,. to find, throughout the range of Christen- 
dom, a sufficient number of men, who, upon fit examination being had, will 
declare an unhesitating faith in Lady Hewley. ~ These two things must be 
effected, else the requirement’ of identity of faith made good. for expulsion is 
repudiated in respect ‘of introduction: “Whatever difficulties; however, may be 
in the waysof- finding the faith and: finding: the: true: believers, there surely is a 
necessity for some inquisition) being made.» Or, iss so~fine: a property tobe 
handed.over to the first;claimant ? ., 

“ We should, like. to see the; Calvinists; pot upon.,their.,examination: It 
might be.made .to,embrace two points :—Fuirst, upon they supposition, that,the 
exact opinions held by Lady Hewley could be ascertained, do the Calvinists of 
the present day coincide in their sentiments with hers? _ There is no, question 
on either side that she was a Presbyterian. Are they—they, who are avowedly, 
Independents ? That this difference is: not a.matter: of small moment, appears 
from: the fact that her ladyship in her life, when there were two parties to whom 
she might make her bequests, passed by the Independent denomination and. 
chose the Presbyterian. Is this her deliberate act to be now nullified? Is 
what she neglected:to be taken into favour, and what she favoured to be de- 
prived ? Supposing, also, that her opinions. on the Trinity, original sin, and 
the atonement were accurately ascertained, do the Relators think as:she thought, 
on these points? Have these doctrines undergone no change since her day ? 
It is: known’ to:all who know any thing of the history of religious opinion, that 
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sects of every description should not come in for their share of the 
general plunder. It surprises me, that a man of such legal acumen and 
of so comprehensive a mind as Lord Lyndhurst should not have fore- 
seen the numerous difficulties, in which the indefinitiveness of his 
Judgment has involved the subject.* 


they have undergone considerable modification. \But our main position is, that 
the identity ought to be enquired into, not taken for granted. | Let the claimants 
he put upon the proof. 

“« Secondly, on the supposition that the claimants assume Lady Hewley to 
have held the same opinions on the ‘Trinity and other controverted doctrines 
with the Independents of her day, it surely ought to be shown that they (the 
claimants) agree with these same Independents. And here we may remark, 
before proceeding to speak of the difficulty of establishing such an identity, 
that the Relators may have the tables turned against them, by the principle, that 
identity of opinion is the great qualification for enjoyimg bequests for religious 
purposes, being made to act so as to dispossess them of some, if not many, of 
their foundations. We hope, indeed, that no one will be found so illiberal as 
to make the attempt; but we speak of this to show the absurdity of the princi- 
ple on which the Calvinists have acted. Now, the trust-deeds of many of 
their chapels require the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles, or of the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, to be taught. Are these doctrines actually taught —are 
they taught as being * the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ;’ 
or taught as similar doctrines are set forth in Germany, as something that was 
true—a form into which Christianity once merged? We do not mean, is this 
or any such thing expressly said, but we do mean to intimate that no little 
effort is used to reconcile the actual substance with the’ shadow of the ‘past, to 
bring up the creed to the standard, and to bring down the standard to the creed ; 
to harmonize an antiquated form of doctrine with the new views of Christian 
verity, which new states of mind and the prevalence of a new spirit have given 
birth to. The past and the present are in a state of conflict in many an avowed 
Calvinist congregation, and many an avowed Calvinist mind. There is a 
struggle to unite light and darkness, to satisfy at once the severe requirements of 
the sour adherent to the old parchments, and the yet more imperative require- 
ments of actual conviction.” 

* Since the above was written I have found the following observations by the 
editor in the Report of the Wolverhampton Case, p. 66. “ The decree of the 
Vice-Chancellor, respecting the charities founded by Lady Hewley, has been 
affirmed. The cause was heard by Lord Lyndhurst, previous to his resignation 
of the great seal. His judgement was taken by consent, and delivered in 
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The Relators being gentlemen holding) imfluential stations: in society, 
and. the, Solicitors-being also men | of great respectability in’ their :pro- 
fession, preclude the supposition that this suit was undertaken, as: has 
been.the case in some other charities, merely for the sake of costs ;/but 
it astonishes me, that Lord Lyndhurst’ (I say ‘not: a:word ‘about’ the 
Vice-Chancellor) did not inquire who the Relators were, and what were 
their doctrinal, opinions, «and, perhaps, their church discipline... It,will 
mot be denied, that they are advocates for close communion, i.e. they 
will not admit those to partake of the Lord’s Supper with them; “of 
whose soundness of faith they have not good assurance. — Is anything 
like this to be found in Lady Hewley’s practice, or in any directions 
which she had laid down ?—Suppose an Episcopalian or a Catholic had 


Gray’s Inn Hall; February 5; 1836. 'The- more, important questions raised by 
the Defendants in-the case were wholly untouched by the decision. The chari- 
ties,are:no longer to be extended» to: Unitarians, and the present: trustees. are, to 
be removed. The ground:for this proceeding is, that the’ evidence. relating, to 
the particular opinions of Lady Hewley, the expréssions employed by her, &c. 
showed. that she’ entertained .a. belief in. the doctrine of the Trinity. The in- 
ference then drawn is, that the persons for whose benefit the. charity «was 
intended must have been Trinitarians.’, The state-of the law at.the time of the 
foundation was merely referred to, and was treated as subsidiary to the personal 
facts.. Nothing was said to affect the ground on which, the Defendants im ‘the 
case of Attorney-General v. Pearson rest their defence: the latter case offering 
for the consideration. of the Court no personal facts. whatever respecting the 
founders. of the Wolverhampton Charity.. The expression of. any general prin- 
ciple, to show the extent to. which. the Court will, interfere in these religious 
questions, was.avoided. If high Calvinism or Antinomianism should be enter- 
tained by the future trustees, no rule has been laid down by. Lord Lyndhurst to 
ascertain the course that. should be pursued... Nearly. every contested and -dis- 
puted doctrine is left to the chance of future legal inquiries, and Lady Hewley 
is assumed to have regarded only. two religious. doctrines as important. Special 
inquiries were made by the Court into some of the opinions she entertained, and 
no endeavour was made,—nor did the Court appear to -desire,—to ascertain the 
general rule by which the conduct of Lady Hewley appears.to have been regu- 
lated. .The latter consideration was.avoided,. though it would have offered fair 
and just ground from, which to collect.a presumed intention, a ground which 
the profession of.a particular doctrine ought not, and should not be permitted, 


to. affect.” 
C 
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filed the Information, which either of them might have done with as 
much propriety and justice as the present Relators, would they have 


been declared fit persons to regulate the charity ? 


‘¢ Tt must have come down to 
us asa matter of history, had she 
(Lady Hewley) entertained Unita- 
rian opinions, as in the case of 
Firmin, who resembled. her in the 
benevolence of his disposition and 
character. . But it is not necessary 
to rely upon probabilities in this 
case; we have direct evidence of 
the fact. 


beenso often referred to declare, that 


The witnesses who have 


she was a believer in the Trinita- 
rian doctrines, and upon this point, 
as upon the others to which I have 
referred, there is no contradictory 
p. 23. = 
In speaking of Dr. Colton, Lord 
Lyndhurst observes, ‘‘ he preached 


evidence.” 


her funeral sermon, and in that 
sermon there is the strongest evi- 
dence of the double fact of Dr. 
Colton being himself a Trinitarian, 
and of Lady Hewley, with whose 
sentiments he was intimate, enter- 
taining also the same opinions.” 
p. 24. 

“‘ Can we suppose then, I re- 
peat it, that this pious lady would 
have given her funds for the pur- 
pose of promoting and encouraging 
the preaching of doctrines in oppo- 
sition to her own opinions in 
respect to points which have been 


In reference to the first part of 
this paragraph as to the ‘* matter 
of history,” with submission to 
Lord Lyndhurst I beg to say, that 
his conclusion appears to me a non 
sequitur. There are many per-_ 
sons who would be reluctant to 
declare their belief in an unpo- 
pular creed, (all persons are not 
Firmins,) and who have not suf- 
ficient nerve to face the frowns of 
the world. It is not impossible 
this might have been Lady Hew- 
ley’s case. At the same time I am 
far from asserting that it was so.— 
It cannot be necessary to inform 
Lord Lyndhurst, that some of the 
brightest ornaments of the Church 
of England haye been Arians and 
That zs ‘‘ a 
matter of history,” ‘‘ a question 
of fact,” and the “‘ evidence” from 


even Humanitarians. 


their writings is indisputable. I 
have myself known Arian Cler- 
gymen in the Church, but who, 
from the obloquy which would 
attach to them for such opinions, 
have been cautious as to their 
avowal. And, if an inference is 
to be drawn as to Lady Hewley’s 
belief from her attendance on Dr. 
Colton, I beg also to add, as a 


** fact,” that lam acquainted with 


universally considered, and which, 
we must presume, she also con+ 
sidered, as essential in matters of 
religious belief? At least, it would 
require some distinct evidence, or 
some reasoning which I have not 
heard, and which does not occur 
to me, to justify us in coming to 
All the proba- 
bilities and presumptions are the 


such a conclusion. 


other way; and, as a question of 
fact, I feel myself compelled to 
conclude that such could not have 
been her view and intention.” 


p. 25. 
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some zealous Unitarians who either 
attend an Independent Chapel or the 
Established Church, because there 
is no other place of worship in 
their neighbourhood to which they 
can resort, and an attendance on 
which, if there were one, would be 
more consentaneous to their feel- 
ings and wishes.— Where Lord 
Lyndhurst’s “ direct evidence” of 
what was Lady Hewley’s belief is 
to be found, I have yet to learn; 
and also, who the ‘* witnesses” 
are who ‘‘ declare that she was a 
believer in the Trinitarian doc- 
trines.” If they are living wit- 


nesses, parties in the cause, 


who have supposed so and so, the 


argument is not worth a straw; and I should have thought, that so 


accomplished a lawyer as Lord Lyndhurst would not have drawn the 


decided conclusion he has without positive, direct, and unequivocal 


testimony in a case of such magnitude, and involving as it does many 


incidental questions of paramount importance. 


The whole after all ap- 


pears to be a mere matter of opinion, or as Lord Lyndhurst expresses it, 


of “ probabilities and presumptions.” 


Lord Lyndhurst then refers to 
the Toleration and the Blasphemy 
Acts, and to their bearing upon 
the question before him; but un- 
doubtedly in a manner which leaves 
no impression, that he would be 
desirous of reviving penal statutes, 
“ J am not justifying the law— 
Tam making no comment upon it 
—I am stating only what the law 


I am not sufficiently aware of 
the extent to which what is com- 
monly known by Mr. Wm. Smith’s 
Act goes, nor would I presume to 
express an opinion, whether Lord 
Lyndhurst is right or wrong in the 
construction he has put upon the 
Act of 1813; but the passing of 
that Act is a direct acknowledg- 
ment of the injustice, I may say 
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2 
at that time was.”° And again. 
“« It was argued at the bar, that 
this law was now repealed, and it 
was supposed that the repeal of 
the law would make an alteration 
in the consideration ‘of the case. 
It does not appear to me in’ the 
slightest degree to affect the ques- 
tion.” And afterwards, ‘‘ It makes 
no alteration in this respect, it 
makes no change as to her in- 
tention at the time, that in the 
course of a century afterwards the 
law has been changed, and that 
that is considered as innocent which 
at the former period was illegal.” 
percus 
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the iniquity, of those Statutes 
which it superseded, whether it 
was intended to have a retrospec- 
This would 
open another wide field for con- 


teve operation or not. 
troversy. I-cannot, however, con- 
ceal my astonishment and indig- 
nation that any persons, who’ pre- 
tend to be zealous for the cause of 
religious liberty, should attempt, 
particularly after the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, to bring 
into operation penal statutes which 
ought long since to have passed 
into oblivion. It is (morally speak- 
ing) erecting a new inquisition ; 
it is persecution in its most odious 
form; it is a violation of the sa- 
And 
here I must be allowed to observe, 


cred rights of conscience. 


that Lord Lyndhurst is at variance with Mr. Baron Alderson and his 
co-adjutor, for in a passage I have already copied ‘ from the original 
MS” of Mr: Baron Alderson it is stated, ‘‘ If the Unitarian doctrines 
are consistent with the intention of Lady Hewley, the decision of the 
Vice-Chancellor is erroneous.” This broad, plain avowal cannot be 
invalidated by any subsequent declaration: ‘ itera scripta manet:” 
and we now find that the Judgment of one is contrary to the Opinion 
of two others. Mr. Baron Alderson cannot shelter himself under the 


protection of the Toleration and Blasphemy Acts, 


With respect to the application 
of the funds, Lord Lyndhurst re- 
marks, ‘‘ I am forced to say, using 
the most gentle terms, that there 
has been in my judgment a strong, 
undue, and partial leaning, in the 
administration of those funds, to- 


I may have been misinformed, 
but I certainly have been told, 
that Sir Edward Sugden, the then 
leading Counsel for the Relators, 
either before the Vice-Chancellor 
or Lord Brougham, acknowledged, 
that the late Trustees had exer- 
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wards Unitarian doctrines and Uni- _cised considerable forbearance in 
tarian objects.” p. 30. the application of Lady Hewley’s 
funds to Unitarian objects. But 
the truth is, that, notwithstanding 
their Unitarian predilections, two- 
thirds of the funds were annually distributed among orthodox Dissenters, 
Would the Relators, if they should ultimately succeed in their object, 
ever bestow a penny fora single Unitarian purpose ? 


‘* How has it happened that al- The answer is so obvious, that 
most all the Trustees are Unita- I am astonished a man of Lord 
rians? that the vacancies have .Lyndhurst’s discernment — should 
been so filled up.as to make the have put such questions; and I 
whole body substantially Unitarian, would ask him, how are vacancies 
as to place the entire controul of _ filled up in all religious trusts or 
these estates and funds, and the endowments? would the Trustees 
management of the whole Charity, of Highbury College admit among 
in the hands of Unitarian Trus- them an Unitarian? or would the 
tees-—of persons entertaining Uni- Trustees of York College admit 
tarian opinions ?’’ p. 30, among them a Calvinist? but for 

a more specific answer I must 

refer him to the very interesting 

and valuable pamphlet of the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, entitled ‘‘ An Historical Defence of the Trustees of 
Lady Hewley’s Foundations,” printed for Hunter, Saint Paul’s Church- 
Yard. He will there find abundance of matter to satisfy his curiosity. 
But suppose ad/ the late Trustees were Unitarians, they no doubt be- 
lieved themselves justly entitled to manage and appropriate the funds, 
and therefore generally appointed on the occurrence of vacancies gentle- 
men of their own way of thinking. The apparent censure of the late 
Trustees in this instance seems to me altogether unworthy of Lord 


Lyndhurst.* 


* The following is from a note in the Introduction to the Wolverhampton 
Report, p.4. “ The singularity of a transfer of this Presbyterian Lady’s bounty 
to the Independents is particularly striking, when put as a fulfilment of a Foun- 
der’s intent. Till the ‘ Happy Union’ broke up as after mentioned, Lady 
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This Letter, my Lord, has been already protracted to 
a much greater length than I at first expected or in- 
tended, and I shall endeavour to be as concise as pos- 
sible im my remaining observations. 

The Relators in the Information which they filed 
state, “ that Dame Sarah Hewley, the foundress: of the 
charities in question, was a Dissenter from the Esta- 
blished Church, and a Calvinist'and Trinitarian :” and 
among other things, “ that the charity funds were ap- 
plied by the original trustees and sub-trustees, and their 
immediate successors, for the sole and exclusive benefit 
of Dissenters from the Established Church, within the 
protection of the Act of Toleration, until the year 1756, 
when certain trustees were appointed who were Soci- 
nians in their religious belief.”* On the latter part no 


Hewley was a subscriber to the joint Board. When the Presbyterians and 
Independents separated, and formed two Boards, (which have ever since con- 
tinued, and have always been governed by directly opposite principles as to 
doctrinal restrictions,) Lady Hewley remained to her death in connexion with 
the Presbyterian Board. After her death, her bounty was so entirely considered 
and known to have provided for the Presbyterians in her Counties, that the 
General London Presbyterian Board thenceforth formally excepted those Coun- 
ties from their circuit,—so that her Charity formed, in fact, a permanent branch 
of the Presbyterian Board; and both her Special Board and the General one 
have ever since continued in the management of persons of the same class. 
Yet this Charity is (on a supposed personal defect in the existing Trustees) 
transferred virtually in gross to the Independents, from whom Lady Hewley 
expressly separated !” 

* The Unitarians of the present day are by their opponents denominated 
Socinians, which is not only absurd but untrue, as every theologian who under- 
stands the subject well knows, that an important article of the creed of Socinus 
is in toto rejected by Unitarians. I readily admit, that among the Indepen- 
dents there are many who would shudder at the extreme doctrines of Calvin as 
much as I do, and therefore I do not nickname them by calling them Calvinists, 
when I am aware they have departed so widely from the faith promulgated by 
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comment can from me be necessary after, what has, been 
advanced, but I am surprized to find that Socinian. Trus- 
tees were appointed at so early a period as 1756, and I 
cannot help thinking that the Relators.would find it 
difficult to substantiate that allegation.—As to Lady 
Hewley being a Calvinist, that is refuted elsewhere. 

One or two questions will naturally occur in consi- 
dering this part of the subject: and I would ask, if 
Socintan Trustees were appointed in 1756, how has. it 
happened that there should have been no attempt. to 
remove them from that period to the time when Mr. W. 
Smith’s Act passed in 1813, and farther, from 1813 to 
1828, when the Corporation and Test Acts were re- 
pealed by, if not unanimous, the most decided approba- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament? But soon after the 
great body of Protestant Dissenters had acquired almost 
all they could reasonably demand, then is thought the 
fitting time for them to fall to loggerheads, when before 
they never scrupled to unite for the removal of a com- 
mon grievance in most amiable concert. Proh pudor ! 
We have recently seen enough of the baneful influence 
of theological squabbles both here and in Ireland, 
though it is my confident hope and belief that persecu- 
tion on account of religious differences of opinion will 
ultimately yield-to a better state of feelings. 

It has sometimes occurred to me, whether the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts has been so beneficial 


the great Corypheus. Nor can I be suspected of any disposition to speak with 
acrimony of those who so essentially differ with me, however much I may regret 
the views they have taken, when I state, that all my relations except one and 
some of my own family belong either to the Independent persuasion or to the 
Established Church. 
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to the interests of the general body of Dissenters as most 
persons have imagined: but one thing is clear, that the 
Church has gained by it, and it.always will gain by 
conceding liberal, measures. If the proper authorities 
could agree to. open. its doors. a little wider by dispensing 
with subscription to unintelligible articles, by removing 
some absurdities from, the Liturgy, the greater part of 
which is as beautiful as it is unexceptionable, and by 
expunging altogether its preposterous and. damnatory 
Creeds, there are not a few who would not consider it 
a refuge from bigotry and fanaticism. | might refer, for 
an authority to the words of, the, ever-memorable John 
Hales who wrote about 200 years ago, but they are so 
well known (nearly proverbial) that, it is unnecessary to 
quote them. 

In the discussion. before Lord) Brougham, a very im- 
portant notice was taken of the difference between 
Bowles’s and the Assembly’s Catechism, and of. the 
tendencies of each. Without considering for a moment 
what was or might have been Lady Hewley’s creed, to 
my mind this difference alone is of sufficient weight to 
be decisive of the contest, so far as the Relators, avowed 
Calvinists, are concerned. Bowles’s Catechism has 
been proved to be devoid of Calvinism throughout. 
Your Lordship probably knows, that “ the shorter Cate- 
chism composed by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster” in the year 1643 was stamped with the appro- 
bation of that body, and has been acknowledged (so I 
have always understood) as undoubted authority among 
Calvinists from that time to the present day. Now, 
what does the Assembly’s Catechism teach? From the 
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various questions and answers with the Scripture proofs 
there will be found in ‘it:the: doctrines of the Trinity, 
Predestination, “Original Sin, Election,» Redemption, 
Satisfaction, Justification, Adoption, Sanctification, &c.* 
The Scripture proofs are’ very numerous, and though I 
have not read the Catechism for fifty years till the day 
on which I'am now. writing, I was not before aware 
that the reverend) Westminster conclave had produced 
only two texts in proof of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The one is, Matthew xxviii. 19, respecting which I have 
shewn in my: comments ‘on Bowles that it is strictly con- 
formable to -Unitatiaw practice. The other is 1 John, v. 
7, which, by critics of the highest character for theolo- 
gical learning, in the Church as well as out of it, is 
admitted to be a notorious interpolation. 

Why, then, if Lady Hewley were a Calvinist, did she 
not enjoin the use of the Assembly’s Catechism instead 
of Bowles’s? There must have been a reason for it, and 
a most powerful one, operating on her mind. Can it be 
possible that she believed in the doctrines contained m 
the Assembly’s Catechism? If so, why did she substitute 
for it another? Bowles’s Catechism is silent upon all 
those controverted articles in the Assembly’s, which are 


* The late Dr. Evans in his extensively circulated work, “ A Sketch of the 
Denominations of the Christian World,” states that ‘ the tenets of Calvinism 
are, predestination, original sin, particular redemption, irresistible grace, and the 
perseverance of the saints. These, in the theological world, are termed the 
FIVE porntTs; and frequent have been the controversies agitated respecting 
them.”’ He afterwards observes, “some have supposed that the Trinity was 
one of the five points; but this is a mistake, since both the Calvinists and 
Arminians who formed the synod of Dort (where this phrase five poinés origi- 
nated) were on the article of the Trinity generally agreed.” 
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the essence of Calvinism, except original sin. Is it not 
fair, is it not natural, is it not reasonable to suppose, 
that Lady Hewley had discarded from her mind such 
tenets, and had adopted Bowles’s Catechism as one more 
suited to her own peculiar views? So faras my infor- 
mation extends, the Assembly’s Catechism at that time 
of day was the only one in common use among Pro- 
testant Dissenters; and, unless from a very extraordinary 
motive, Lady Hewley would not surely have deviated 
from the beaten track. I am not sufficiently conversant 
with the subject historically to:assert, under what cir- 
cumstances, and when, Bowles composed his Catechism 
(perhaps no one can tell); but, though he died long 
before, Lady Hewley, it is not improbable that the 
Catechism might have been prepared at her request, 
and at some period or other of her life, from her dissa- 
tisfaction with the current opinions of her time. There 
must, however, have been a reason, why Lady Hewley 
substituted a Catechism which is free from doctrinal 
peculiarities, except on one point, for another which she 
could not fail to know contained doctrines then gene- 
rally received. In the absence of direct evidence, and 
as this suit must ultimately be settled according to 
“‘ probabilities and presumptions,” the Relators are 
bound to bring forward a much more powerful case than 
they have yet done, or the grossest injustice will be 
perpetrated in the removal of the late Trustees. It is 
not merely necessary for them to prove that Lady 
Hewley was a Trinitarian, for that doctrine is conscien- 
tiously believed by many who hold Calvinism in abhor- 
rence, but it must be proved, also, that she cherished 
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those principles, which it is notorious the Relators are 
so strenuous In supporting. 

There is another view of the subject, to which Lord 
Lyndhurst seemed to attach no importance, but which 
in the absence of direct evidence or proof appears to 
me to be deserving of consideration. ‘ It has been 
said,” he observes, ‘“ that the religious opinions of that 
day were liberal) and comprehensive, and that in par- 
ticular Lady Hewley entertained enlarged views upon 
the subject of religion. All this, however, rests in 
general statement, &c.” p.27.. No doubt of it; but does 
not the whole case, so far as Lady Hewley’s doctrinal 
belief is concerned; depend on general statement, on 
opinion, conjecture, inference, “ probabilities and’ pre- 
sumptions?” Who were the master-minds of that day? 
Chillingworth, Hales (of Eton), and Jeremy Taylor had 
published their immortal works. Biddle and Firmin 
were universally known, and the former had been most 
cruelly and infamously persecuted. Baxter, with his 
multitudinous productions, was one of the boldest ad- 
vocates of religious liberty.* Penn had printed his 


* T might also have mentioned Calamy, who alludes pointedly to Chilling- 
worth, whom he represents as “ the greatest champion the Protestant cause ever 
had,” and whose book, “ the Religion of Protestants a safe Way to Salvation,” 


he states to be “ a model of clear, strong, and fair reasoning,—a book very fit 
to form a man’s mind, give him a right ply, and put him upon a true scent.” 
And afterwards he observes, “ take away these walls of separation, ‘and all will 
quickly be one; take away this persecuting, burning, cursing, damning of men, 
for not subscribing to the words of men as the words of God. Require of 
Christians only to believe Christ, and to call no man master but Him only.” 

See Wol. Rep. p. 103 and 104. 

The mantle which was so graceful an ornament to Baxter, Calamy, and 


others, seems to have fallen on the shoulders of the Jate Archbishop of Canter- 
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Unitarian work, ‘“ The Sandy Foundation shaken,” for 
which he was committed to the Tower. Tillotson and 
Burnet ranked amongst the most eminent of divines. 
Locke, Newton, the first Lord Barrington, and Whiston 
had opposed the prevailing theology of the age. Clarke, 
Hoadly, and others were treading in their steps. Was 
there any Calvinism in these men? And where, my 
Lord, in any period of history shall we find more cele- 
brated names? They differed materially in matters of 
faith; some were Trinitarian, others were not; but they 
were men who understood the signs of the times, they 
dared to break the fetters which encumbered the human 
mind, and they gave encouragement to the spread of 
increasing light and knowledge. Is it presumptuous to 
suppose that Lady Hewley’s. opinions might have been 
influenced by what she heard and saw was passing in 
the world, that she should’ be inclined ‘to foster a 
freedom of inquiry not at ‘that time certainly very 
common, except among a large number of the Presby- 
terian body, and perhaps not a few of the Established 
Church, and that she should endeavour to divest herself 
of the shackles imposed by doctrines and creeds of 
man’s. invention? The great) Chillingworth: had de- 


clared—‘* The Bible, the Bible only, issthe religion of 


pury, when in 1811, previous to the withdrawing of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill of 
Restrictions on Pretestant Dissent (and Dissenters of all classes could then be 
unanimous in repelling a gross insult on the general body) he made the follow- 
ing liberal avowal: “ However he might lament what he conceived to be the 
errors of Protestant Dissenters, it was to be recollected, that the Bible was the 
foundation of their religious belief, as well as that of the Established Church : 
and it was to be recollected also, that the best of interpretations were but the 
interpretations of men, and that the best of men were liable to error.” 
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Protestants :” and might not Lady Hewley in. her heart 
have responded to this declaration? I mention this, 
however, only as.a collateral argument, in the absence 
of that positive and direct evidence which the Relators 
should be compelled to produce, and. the production of 
which is indispensable to substantiate their rightful 
claim to Lady Hewley’s estates. 

If this affair were one of mere pounds, shillings, and 
pence, I should not care a doit about it; but it strikes 
at the root of a great principle,—free religious inquiry, 
—and I cannot but think it a disgrace to civilized 
England in the nineteenth century, that any men should 
be found, particularly among Protestant Dissenters, ac- 
tuated) by so mean and. dastardly a spirit as to call into 
operation an obsolete Act or Acts of Parliament, and 
to institute proceedings in Equity on questions of meta- 
physical theology; questions, be it observed, in the in- 
terpretation of which they do not themselves agree. 

It is understood and generally believed, that, if Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Judgment is to be conclusive, and if there 
should be no Appeal therefrom to the House of Lords, 
the Relators will declare war against all Presbyterian 
endowments in the hands of Unitarians. In some 
perhaps they may succeed, but in others probably not. 
They would thus (as far as their power extends) be 
binding a portion of the religious community to a creed 
which shall continue to the end of tithe, erecting a 
standard of orthodoxy which shall be unalterable, 
making no allowance for the continually progressive 
alteration of opinion, disregarding all discoveries of 
spurious texts and mistranslations, and by such means 
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keeping in leading-strings the human intellect. If 
principles like these are to be established under the 
sanction of the Court of Chancery, and if Equity juris- 
diction is to be the touchstone of religious truth, on 
what ground can the Reformation be justified? Why 
were the Catholics deprived of their endowments? The 
foundation on which Protestantism was built in this 
country would sink under the superincumbent pressure 
of theological despotism, and << the liberty of prophesy- 
ing” be virtually put an end to. The Court of Chancery 
must determine in such cases as this what doctrinal test 
is to be established in future, and if the late Trustees of 
Lady Hewley have been removed for not coming up to 
her standard of faith, it must, unless might is to over- 
come right, exercise the most inquisitorial scrutiny, that 
their successors have no redundancy of faith. Here 
would be an apt illustration of the bed of Procrustes. 

If it would be any satisfaction to the Relators I will 
plainly and honestly concede to them thus much, that, if 
they can point out one single endowment in the United 
Kingdom, at present in the hands of Unitarians, which 
by will or deed had, been expressly intended for Calvi- 
nistic or Trinitarian purposes, I should condemn as 
strongly as they would those who should persist in 
retaining them, whatever may be my opinion of the 
mischievous tendency of exclusive endowments gene- 
rally. Let them be surrendered forthwith—abandoned 
altogether. Not so with those to which no doctrinal test 
is applicable. I deliver this opinion with the most perfect 
openness and impartiality, as I have no connexion either 
directly or indirectly with any sectarian endowment. 
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In the remarks appended to the copy of the Infor- 
mation which is prefixed to the published Judgment of 
Lord Lyndhurst, it is stated, that “ this case had been 
before the Charity Commissioners, who by their Report 
26th June, 1826, expressed an opinion that the ques- 
tion, whether Unitarians could properly be admitted to 
receive the benefit of those Charities, ought to be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a Court of Equity.” 
Whether the opinion of the Commissioners is cor- 
rectly quoted I know not, as I have never seen their 
Report. But, if it be, why was the case not taken up 
by the Attorney-General in the name of the Commis- 
sioners, instead of its being by a fiction taken up by 
the Relators, from undisguised hatred to the Unitarians? 
The question then might have been discussed with some 
regard to decency, and it would have been divested of 
all that bitterness which these proceedings have so un- 
happily engendered. It could not be the love of Chris- 
tianity but the spirit of sectarianism which prompted 
such measures. I am ready to admit that, after the 
Report of the Commissioners, the question might have 
properly been submitted to a Court of Equity by the 
responsible officer of Government. 

Lord Lyndhurst, it seems, merely affirmed the Judg- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor. The subject of costs 
therefore becomes a very serious one, and it is known 
that they are very heavy. I cannot believe that the 
present Lord Chancellor, when the matter comes pro- 
perly before him, will refuse costs to the Defendants. 
It was no fault or impediment of theirs that Lord 
Brougham did not decide the cause. And, though they 
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consented to another hearing before Lord Lyndhurst, 
with reluctance I have no doubt, and from no other 
feeling than a regard to the memory of Lady Hewley 
and the well-being of the charity, I shall ever consider 
it the greatest hardship on the Defendants, and, under 
all the circumstances, a denial of justice, unless they 
are allowed the costs of both hearings. It may be 
deemed a case prime impressionis, and one of such 
immense consequence to the whole body of Dissenters 
from the Church of England of every description, that 
the late Trustees, more honourable men than whom in 
the fullest sense of the word can be met with no where, 
would have betrayed a want of confidence in the recti- 
tude of their cause if they had not appealed from the 
decision of the Vice-Chancellor, which, I have some- 
where seen, has been thought to be right in principle 
but given on wrong grounds. Whether the late Trus- 
tees however are allowed by the Court their costs or 
not, there is no friend of religious liberty who will not 
admit, that they ought to be indemnified by the Public 
from all the costs incurred. . 

Hitherto the subject has been confined to a struggle 
between two parties as to which of them should have 
the distribution of the funds: but, since the delivery 
of Lord Lyndhurst’s Judgment, an application to the 
Court of Chancery has been made by 95 Trinitarian 
Presbyterian Congregations to have their claims ad- 
mitted, and by the present Lord Chancellor they have 
been allowed to go before the Master with respect to 
the choice of Trustees. How clearly to all appearances 
have Lord Brougham’s predictions been verified, that the 
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Relators (Independents) ‘‘ were the gatherers of honey 
for others”! If these 95 Presbyterian Congregations 
can identify themselves as holding opinions correspond- 
ing with those of Lady Hewley, I would say. let them 
have the management of the trust: but we ought not 
even in this case to be guided by “ probabilities and pre- 
sumptions.” Let us have clear, decided evidence, that 
they are Hewleyans, strictly and literally, in order to 
determine Mr. Baron Alderson’s ‘‘ mere question of 
fact.” Less than that will not be sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of justice. I think, my Lord, we have now 
seen enough to convince any reasonable man, how dan- 
gerous it is to launch the frail bark of controverted 
dogmas into the absorbing whirlpool of the Court of 
Chancery. 

All these things render it necessary, that there should 
be an appeal to the highest tribunal in the realm, in 
order to cure, if nothing more, the defectiveness of . 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Judgment. The case would then be 
set at rest, until some comprehensive law for the regu- 
lation of a// endowments shall receive the sanction of 
the legislature: but this is looking forward to a state 
of perfectibility,— “ a consummation devoutly to be 
wished,”— which can only be anticipated by mental 
vision. The Relators would be heard, the Defendants 
would be heard, the new Claimants would be heard ; 
the Heir-at-law should be called upon to assert his 
claim, and the Attorney-General must of necessity ap- 
pear on the part of the Crown. In whatever way the 
case is ultimately decided, my sole desire is, “ fiat jus- 
titia, ruat celum,” The result may be, that no party 
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which has hitherto appeared is entitled to the property 
in dispute. If so; and if the Heir-at-law should be 
pronounced the rightful possessor, I should wish him 
joy of his prize. If the Crown, there is no doubt that 
the property would be diverted from sectarian purposes, 
and consecrated to objects of general utility. 


| have the honor to remain, 
My Lorp, 


Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE Enexisn Prespytertan Assoctation be- 
lieving that much misapprehension exists with re- 
gard to the history and opinions of the body of 
Protestant Dissenters which they represent, con- 
sider it their duty to place before the public a 
succinct statement of the matters on which the 
present topics of literary, and unfortunately of le- 
gal, controversy particularly turn; and to show 
that, so far from counteracting the design of their 
forefathers, they are, in the application now made 
of Presbyterian Endowments, acting in the direct 
spirit and intent of those foundations, and in the 
only way consistent with the true principle of 
‘Protestant Dissent. Reverencing the truly Chris- 
tian virtues of their ancestors,—humbly desiring to 
follow the noble example left for their imitation,— 
and perfectly resigned to quit even the endowments 
consecrated by such associations, if they can only 
be held subject to restrictions upon the sacred right 
and duty of free inquiry, —they commit the result to 
the respected authorities with whom the legal de- 
termination must rest, and to the sympathy of the 
enlightened friends of religious liberty in every de- 
nomination of Christians. 
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THE HISTORY, OPINIONS, 


AND PRESENT LEGAL POSITION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS. 


THE present age of liberal legislation, and of enlightened 
public feeling on all topics affecting religious liberty, has 
singularly enough given rise to the discussions which will 
be examined and illustrated in the ensuing pages. 

The historical details we are approaching relate to what 
may truly be considered as, in every point of view, an im- 
portant CHAPTER IN PROTESTANT ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The descendants of the English Presbyterians, who, 
about the beginning of the last century, established many 
permanent congregations, assembling in chapels founded 
for the purpose, have hitherto considered themselves as re- 
presenting a body peculiarly distinguished by the practical 
adoption of the Protestant principle of unrestricted pri- 
vate judgement in matters of religious belief. On this prin- 
ciple alone their churches are, and have always been, based; 
and they perhaps form the only religious community which 
has, under all circumstances, followed out that principle in 
‘all its consequences. ‘They have trusted to the final pre- 
valence of truth, supported by its own evidence alone; and 
they point with pride to the convocation in which their mini- 
sters took part so early as 1719, as to nearly the only ecclesi- 
astical assembly which ever determined to repel all creeds, 
confessions, and subscriptions, even for the protection, as 
it is called, of doctrines which most of the members sincerely 
held, and many believed to be essentials of Christianity. 
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The English Presbyterians have considered the endow- 
ments handed down to them from such ancestors as founded 
on this broad and enlightened principle. Finding no re- 
strictions imposed, and believing that all such would have 
been inconsistent with the most cherished principles of their 
body, they have considered themselves free to follow the 
convictions of their minds; and their congregations have 
accordingly passed through varying and successive changes 
of doctrinal opinion, though without, as congregations, 
propounding any scheme of faith, as a condition or basis of 
union. 

The theological result has generally been similar to that 
which has taken place in the parent Church of Geneva, as 
well as elsewhere, under similar circumstances. The essen- 
tial doctrines of the Calvinistic faith, in which the Puritans 
originally concurred, have been gradually abandoned by 
the greater part of those now known by the name of En- 
glish Presbyterians. 

On the other hand, the Independents, departing from 
the principle which first distinguished them as a body, and 
some other Nonconformists, (under the influence, no doubt, 
of strong conscientious feeling on the subject,) refused to 
carry the Protestant principle to its full extent, —restrained 
the progress of what they deemed dangerous speculation, 
by creeds, confessions, and subscriptions, and have in their 
churches, if not always individually, maintained their ori- 
ginal faith to a much greater extent, though still with very 
important modifications from the standard of the Westmin- 
ster Confession ;—modifications amply sufficient to shake 
their own title to many Calvinistic endowments, if a rigid 
restriction to the precise creed of the founders were en- 
forced. 

The two bodies, and the principles on which they act, 
stand now, as they have always done, distinctly character- 
ized; though the contrast is now become more prominently 
marked, by the matured action on the two systems having 
led, to opposite results. 

In this state of things the existing occupants of old 
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Presbyterian endowments are summoned to surrender them 
to those who consider themselves, in the character of pro- 
fessors of a more orthodox creed, the proper beneficiaries. 
Those who have departed from certain ancient symbols are 
treated as unworthy to participate in the common enjoy- 
ment of benefactions which their ancestors liberally ex~ 
tended to the Dissenting community in general, without 
restriction to creed or discipline. ° 

By the modern Independents, or Congregationalists, it is 
urged, by a process of reasoning not easily to be followed, 
that they are proper representatives of the older Presbyte- 
rians; and that they are fulfilling the intent of those foun- 
ders, to whom they have ever been opposed as to the prin- 
ciple of imposing any fetters on the freedom of inquiry, in 
trying to eject those who have acted on the liberal principle 
handed down to them, and to replace them by those who 
fence their faith by-creeds and subscriptions. It is held to 
be only necessary to make out the probable opinions of the 
founder,—which he, consistently with his own principles as 
a Protestant Dissenter, refrained from imposing or even 
declaring,—to rack his descendants with the inquisitorial 
inquiries of the Court of Chancery, and to replace them 
by persons holding some of his peculiar opinions; thus 
sacrificing the leading principle, which all history and the 
terms of the endowments show to have been the general 
pervading intent, to a fanciful particular intent as to doc- 
trine, not declared by the founder, and often to be gathered 
only from vague and very questionable inferences. 

It is further argued, that, even if the general intent of the 
founder were not matter of controversy,—if his opinions 
corresponded with those of the present holders,—if his 
words and actions indicate approval of an unlimited free- 
dom of inquiry,—still that by the presumptions and infer- 
ences of law, such intent must be restrained within the limits 
of the scanty legal toleration of the founder’s day ; notwith- 
standing the subsequent legislative declaration in favour 
of the widest range of inquiry, and the statutory application 
(by 19 Geo. III.) of the title and privileges of Protestant 
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teachers and ministers to all those who will declare their 
acceptance of the Scriptures as the rule of their faith and 
practice. . 

These are grave matters to Presbyterian Dissenters per- 
sonally; for they involve their exclusion from the scenes of 
the devotion of their ancestors nearly a century and half 
ago; where the property of their families has, through suc- 
ceeding generations, been expended ; and where, in many 
cases, their forefathers have been buried. 

To the public also,—to every friend of religious liberty,— 
to all consistent Protestants who object to exclusive church 
establishments, on the ground that they interfere with the 
free exercise of opinion in the most important concerns of 
man,—the question is important. It amounts substantially 
to this: Witt tHe Court or CHANCERY, IN DIRECTING 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN PRESBYTERIAN CHA-~ 
RITIES, ACT ON THE PRINCIPLE THAT THE SCRIPTURES ARE 
A SUFFICIENT RULE OF FAITH AND DOCTRINE, WITHOUT 
HE AID OF CREEDS AND INTERPRETATIONS IMPOSED BY 
HUMAN AUTHORITY ? 

We shall proceed, in the first instance, to consider the 
prevailing character of that Dissent from the Church of 
England which, at the beginning of the last century, di- 
stinguished the bodies who are now, as they were then, 
opposed to each other on the same essential points. 

Mauch confusion bas arisen from the variations which 
have occurred in the state and practice of the Presbyterian 
body not being correctly distinguished. Presbyterians of 
one age have been confounded with those of another, and 
the intentions, views and opinions of men of one date, 
with what no doubt may have been the intentions, views 
and opinions of those of another. 

The early settlement of the Church of England was ac- 
companied by many difficulties. Some of the Reformers 
desired the adoption of the discipline and service of the 
Church of Geneva; others, the service of King Edward VI. 
Each party proposed his own scheme, and that on which 
the Church was finally established became the occasion of 
many dissensions. Its forms and ceremonies, its ordinances 
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and discipline partook strongly of a model which the more 
strict reformers abhorred. In Prelacy itself a distinguished 
feature of the Romish Church was preserved, and to the 
bishops a jurisdiction was given to which many objected. 
To extinguish the expression of opposition to a system in 
many of its parts vicious, an Act was passed, in the first 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, to secure the uniformity 
of worship. Dissent was forbidden by Jaw; and, from the 
severity with which the law was executed, was practically 
suppressed. 

Upon the death of Elizabeth, the opponents of Episcopacy 
confidently looked forward to a change in the church go- 
vernment. James had been bred up a Presbyterian; he had 
professed Calvinism, and sworn to observe the Covenant. 
Seven hundred of the clergy presented to him an address, 
called the Millenary Petition, to abate the rigor of the laws 
enacted in the support of ceremonies, and against the Vuri- 
tans *. Everything appeared to concur to favour the Pres- 
byterian party. In 1604 the Conference of Hampton 
Court was held. It was professedly designed for the 
settlement of the disputes respecting church ceremonies. 
The questions considered related to bowing at the name of 
Jesus, the use of the surplice, and other forms which were 
offensive to conscientious persons, and might have been 
abolished without any injury to the Church. James, however, 
allowed the Conference to be a mere exhibition of his own 
limited learning; and it separated without any satisfactory 
determination of the questions it had entertained. And 
yet, if the proceedings disappointed those immediately en- 
gaged in them, they were not unproductive of important 
consequences. The questions then agitated had not for a 
long time previously been openly discussed ; a new impor- 
tance was given to them; and they were disputed with a 
boldness which was certain of imitation. 
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* Fuller, Church Hist. Book X. p. 7. Collier, Ecclesiastical Hist, 
Il, 672. 
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that authority for its establishment which many considered as 
necessary ; and the conduct of several prelates greatly added 
to its unpopularity. It is vain to ascribe its subsequent aboli- 
tion to any of those attempts to change the entire form of 
government which were made in the time of Charles I. 
It was desired before the conduct of Laud stimulated resist- 
ance to ecclesiastical tyranny; before Charles had shown his 
contempt of parliaments; before the people, animated to 
resistance at witnessing a violation of their highest privi- 
leges, sought a change in the Constitution. The institution 
had never been popular; and if its abolition was connected 
with demands of a civil character, it was because it had be- 
come impossible to separate religious from civil grievances. 

In 1642 the Presbyterians obtained a complete ascendancy. 
In 1644 an Ordinance was passed for the adoption of the 
** Directory for Public Worship,” and the abolition of the 
** Book of Common Prayer.” Two years afterwards the 
Scotch model of church government was established for 
three years; and in 1648 was passed the Ordinance respect- 
ing the * Form of Church Government to be used in En- 
gland.” Presbyterianism was thus established by law. 
Classes, synods, and assemblies were constituted, and all 
the machinery of an organized church created, as far as the 
law could effect it. Asa practical system of church govern- 
ment, however, it never generally prevailed*. It was carried 
into complete effect in London and Lancashire ; but in many 
parts of the country it never, even in form, existed. The spirit 
of resistance to the old system was much stronger and more 
united than any feeling of preference for the particular 
scheme proposed to be substituted. 

While the endeavours of the Presbyterians were directed 
to the depression of Episcopacy and the establishment of 
their own church government, the temporary absence of 
restraint gave rise to new views and new habits. Some 
began to hold that priestcraft, in any form, was a power 
to be jealously restrained ;—that ‘‘*new Presbyter was but 


* Hallam, Constitutional Hist. vol. ii. p. 273. 
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old Priest writ large.” . A new party, who entertained no 
dread of religious differences, but asserted the most unli- 
mited freedom of independence, thought, and action in re- 
ligious matters, and who, with the exception of Papists 
and Episcopalians, afforded protection to every religious 
denomination, virtually overthrew the Presbyterian esta- 
blishment*. 

The 35th, 36th, and 37th articles of Cromwell’s Or- 
dinance for the government of the Commonwealth de- 
clared: ‘ That the Christian religion contained in Serip- 
ture be held forth and recommended as the public pro- 
fession of these nations: That to the public profession 
held forth, none shall be compelled by penalties or 
otherwise; but that endeavours be used to win them to a 


* To the early Independents the honour is due of having first practi- 
cally carried into effect tolerant principles; and had they always adhered 
to them, their late persecuting proceedings in the Court of Chancery had 
not been witnessed. The persecution of Paul Best for holding Anti- 
trinitarian opinions was the first occasion of their display. Among the 
publications of the time, was “ A Letter of Advice unto the Ministers as- 
“ sembled at Westminster, wherein it is hinted that Paul Best, (whatever 
‘« his error be at present,) as wellas Paul the Apostle, once a blasphemer, 
““ may one day become a convert, if he be not untimely starved to death 
“‘ beforehand: 1646,”’ In the same year, Leonard Busher’s Treatise on 
Religious Peace, first printed in 1614, was reprinted, with a preface ad- 
dressed to the Presbyterian reader, containing the following remarks :— 
“‘ The second thing his discourse drives at is to make it appear, by Scrip - 
“ture and sound argument, that the only way to make this nation 
‘“‘ happy, and to preserve the people im love, peace, and tranquillity, is to 
“ give liberty to all to serve God according as they are persuaded is most 
“ agreeable to his word; to speak, write, print, peaceably and without 
* molestation, in behalf of their several tenets and ways of worship, 
““ (wholesome and pertinent laws being made, upon penalties, to restrain 
‘ all kinds of vice or violence, all kinds of reproach, slander, or injury, 
“ either by word or deed). And though this advice likewise seems not 
« the best to some, especially to you my brethren in the Presbyterian 
Ge way, yet I am well assured this nation will never be happy,—but as 
“hitherto it has been, so for the future it will be distracted with op- 
“pression and persecution, and the faces of one sort of men sct against 
“another, till liberty of conscience be allowed.” For the early princi- 
ples of the Independents, see Hume’s History of England : London, 
1810, vol. vii. pp. 522, 523. Brodie, vol. iii. p. 517. 
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sound doctrine, and the example of a good conversation : 
That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, (though 
differing in judgement from the doctrine, worship, and dis- 
cipline held forth,) shall not be restrained from, but shall be 
protected in, the profession of the faith and the exercise of 
their religion; so as they abuse not this liberty to the civil 
injury of others and to the actual disturbance of the public 
peace on their parts; provided this liberty be not extended 
to Popery or Prelacy; nor to such as, under the profession 
of Christ, hold forth and practise licentiousness*.” 

By this memorable declaration all religious sects were, 
with two exceptions, one more nominal than actual, placed 
upon a footing of equality. ‘ During this period of the 
Commonwealth no system of church government can be 
considered as having been properly or fully established. 
The Presbyterian, if any, enjoyed this distinction. - But 
the ministers who occupied the parish churches were of 
very various sentiments. Many of them were secret friends 
of the old episcopacy and the liturgy; many were for a re- 
formed episcopal government; others thought no form of 
ecclesiastical polity of divine right, or gave themselves no 
concern about the matter; some were Independents, and 
a few were Baptists. Cromwell’s policy encouraged this 
diversity : he dreaded the ascendancy of any one party. If 
the ministers attended to their own duty, and did not in- 
terfere with his affairs, their sentiments upon church govern- 
ment did not prevent the enjoyment of his favour+}.” 

The political rivalry of the old parties again showed it- 
self upon the death of Cromwell. The Presbyterians con- 
tributed to restore the ancient form of government; but 
they did so under stipulations for enlarged toleration which 
evince their own progress towards those more enlightened 
views ofreligious liberty which afterwards characterized them. 


* Ordinance of the Lord Protector, 1653. 

+ Orme’s Life of Owen, p. 187.—The conduct of Cromwell would, in 
some cases, appear to have been opposed to the spirit and terms of his 
Ordinance. The prosecutions, however, of Episcopalians and other reli- 
gious persons were doubtless political. 
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Charles, in his declaration from Breda, promised, at their 
instigation, to grant liberty of conscience; so that no man 
should be disquieted or called in question for differences of 
opinion in matters of religion, which should not disturb the 
public peace; and to consent to any Act which should be 
presented to him to confirm this indulgence. 

Such an alteration in the Church was expected by the Pres- 
byterians as would enable them to continue in it. The Inde- 
pendents, whose peculiar principles of church government 
placed them out of any scheme of comprehension in the 
Establishment, relied upon the King’s declaration for per- 
mission to continue their religious worship out of the Church. 
The Presbyterians, on the contrary, expected to be com- 
prised within the Church; in which, till the Act of Uniform- 
ity, their leading members remained ; and made strong en- 
deavours with the Government to obtain their object *. The 
omission of many ceremonies in the Book of Common Prayer 
was principally desired. In the recess of the Convention Par- 
liament, Charles published a Declaration, repeating many of 
the promises made at Breda, of alterations in the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction of the Church ; of the revision of the liturgy 
by divines of the Church and of the Presbyterian party ; of 
exemption from all molestation for not using the liturgy be- 
fore its revision; of the abolition of many ceremonies, and 
of toleration of religious differences. A Bill was brought 
into Parliament by Sir Matthew Hale, to make the Declara- 
tion of the King law; but it was lost by a majority of twenty- 
six. 

~ Twenty-one Episcopalian, and as many Presbyterian, di- 
vines were appointed in 1661, to hold a conference at the 
Savoy. Their objections to many of the services and cere-~ 

* “The Independents were too irreconcileable to the Established 
« Church for any scheme of comprehension, and looked only to that li- 
“ berty of conscience which the King’s declaration from Breda held 
forth. But the Presbyterians soothed themselves with hopes of retain- 
“‘ ing their benefices by some compromise with their adversaries. They 
“had never, generally speaking, embraced the rigid principles of the 


“ Scottish clergy, and were willing to admit what they called moderate 
“ episcopacy."—Fallam, vol. ii. p. 432. 
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monies of the Church were again made, and again rejected. 
A little concession by the High Church party at this time 
would have prevented much of that dissension with which 
they have ever since contended. An union with an able and 
learned body of persons would have been effected. Its terms 
required no:yielding on essential points, and the Church 
would have been strengthened. All negotiation, however, 
failed. Charles, under the advice of the party which rallied 
round him on his return, neglected his promises ; the High 
Church party was confident of its strength, and the Pres- 
byterians could not conscientiously yield their objections. 

The Act of Uniformity, commonly called the St. Bartho- 
lomew Day Act, from many of its most offensive provisions 
coming into effect upon that day, (the 24th of August,) 
was passed in 1662. It required each minister publicly 
to declare his assent to everything contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, on pain of being deprived of his 
benefice. The result was, that nearly two thousand ministers 
quitted the Church, or were silenced. Until this event, the 
Presbyterians had been nearly all in connexion with the 
Establishment, and their negotiations, to prevent their ex- 
clusion from it, had been encouraged by the conduct of 
Charles*. 

The ejection of the Nonconforming clergy was followed 
by the formation of distinct congregations out of the 
Church, under the care of the Ejected Ministers. The 
greater part of these assumed, and have continued to bear, 
the name of Presbyterian congregations ; though, except in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and, in a slighter degree, in De- 
vonshire, little attempt was made to establish a proper 
Presbyterian form of church union and government. 

The ejected members of the Church (though inclined to 


* As Dr. Owen held no living in the Church, he was not involved 
‘in the consequences of the Act of Uniformity. All that he and those 
“ with whom he acted sought, was toleration or liberty of conscience. A 
‘‘ comprehension within the pale of the Establishment was incompatible 
“‘ with their (the Independents’) principles, and inconsistent with their 
“ wishes.’”’—Orme’s Life of Owen, p. 244. 
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Presbyterian discipline, and having during the Common- 
wealth favoured it,) never attempted to perfect a rival scheme 
of church government. ‘The persecution to which the new 
congregations were exposed would have rendered it imprac- 
ticable, or imprudent, to have doneso. Each congregation 
necessarily conducted its affairs on an independent principle. 
For a long time subsequently to their ejection, the Pres- 
byterian Dissenters seem to have still hoped for the arrival 
of a better system, under which they should again be com- 
prehended in the Church; and when this hope failed, other 
views and principles of action had intervened, which pre- 
vented any attempt to reestablish the old Presbyterian sy- 
stem of church government*. The body of Presbyterians, 
therefore, from their first separation from the Church, were 
so denominated, in somewhat of a secondary sense; and they 
retained the appellation principally to distinguish them- 
selves from the Independents, who had always been aloof 
from either Church, and who in their turn underwent con- 
siderable modifications. 

It is needless here to speak of the merits and virtues 
of these founders of the Nonconformist Churches. A volun- 
tary sacrifice had been made by them, unparalleled for its 
honourable character. Many who lost their benefices 
had been regularly appointed, and with the observance of 
all legal forms, and considered their possessions permanent. 
Every prospect of future advantage was abandoned, and 
they relied upon a precarious charity. ‘Their former con- 
duct had united them to their parishioners, and the mutual 
feelings of good will had been cultivated by acts of reciprocal 
benefit. Discontent was created by their treatment, and 

* “The body of the Puritans were never of the same mind on the 
‘‘ subject of church government. Not a few were, without doubt, rigid 
“« Presbyterians; but many of them would gladly have submited to a 
“ modified Episcopacy, such as that Archbishop Usher recommended. The 
“divine right of classical Presbytery came to be contended for chiefly 
“ after thé Scots army was brought into England, and when a uniformity 
‘« of faith and worship in the three kingdoms began to be enforced.”— 


Orme’s Life of Owen, p. 29, quoting Baxter’s Own Life, vol. i. p. 97, and 
passim. 
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their popularity excited the animosity of the Court party, 
who were unprepared for the sacrifice that was made, and 
were displeased at the desertion of the new ministry. Under 
pretence of suppressing sedition, an Act against conventicles 
was passed. Imprisonment was inflicted upon all persons 
who should be present at any religious meeting, held in other 
manner than according to the practice of the Church of 
England, where more than five persons were present; and 
in case of a third offence, transportation for seven years fol- 
lowed on conviction before a single justice of the peace. The 
rigorous execution of this Act filled the jails with Non- 
conforming ministers and laity. An unwearied persecution 
was carried on, and the improper employment of violence 
was followed by its ordinary vexations.. Another Act was 
passed (17 Car. If. cap. 2.) enacting that all persons in holy 
orders who had not expressed their assent and consent to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and subscribed the declara- 
tion contained in the 13 and 14 Car. II. cap. 4, and had not 
sworn that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, 
to take arms against the King, and that they did abhor the 
traitorous position of taking arms by his authority against 
his person,.or against those that were commissioned by him, 
and would not at any time endeavour any alteration of 
government in Church or State; and all persons who 
should take upon them to preach in any unlawful assembly, 
conventicle, or meeting, under colour or pretence of any ex- 
ercise of religion ;—should not, unless in passing upon the 
road, come or be within five miles of any city or town cor- 
porate or borough that sent burgesses to Parliament, or 
within five miles of any parish, town, or place wherein they 
had, since the Act of Oblivion, been parson, vicar, curate, 
stipendiary, or lecturer, or taken upon them to preach in 
any unlawful assembly, conventicle, or meeting, under co- 
lour or pretence of any exercise of religion contrary to law, 
until they had taken the said oath *. 

* The far greater number of Nonconforming clergy refused to take the 


oath. ‘Even if they could have borne the solemn assertion of the 
“ principles of passive obedience, in all possible cases, their scrupulous 
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These oppressive laws against Dissent, in some measure 
practically set aside by temporary dispensations from the 
Crown, continued in force until the Revolution of 1688; 
after which the penalties affecting those who differed from 
the Church of England were greatly relaxed by the Tole- 
ration Act. 

Comprehension was, after as well as before the Toleration 
Act, considered as not only practicable but desirable, and 
another attempt was now made to effect it. The early Puri- 
tans, who afterwards bore the name of Presbyterians, had 
originally desired to be included within the pale of the 
Church. They approved of an Establishment. They wished 
only to purify it of vices which arose from the model upon 
which the Church of England was formed. Under the in- 
fluence of the Scotch Presbyterians, they for a time ex- 
tended their objections to the episcopal establishment, and 
strove for classes, synods, and assemblies. Of these we hear 
little or nothing on the Restoration ; and the body of Pres- 
byterians only sought admission within the Church by ob- 
taining concessions of their original objections to the liturgy 
and some of the ceremonies of the Church*. A gradual but 
striking progress in moderation and liberality of sentiment 
also took place among them during the years intervening 
between the Restoration and the Toleration Act. It shows 
itself in those enlightened and liberal views which gradu- 
ally formed the distinctive feature of the Presbyterian body 
of Nonconformists, as opposed to the doctrinal severity 
which now began and—notwithstanding their professed 
adherence to their original principles—subsequently cha- 
racterized the Independent Dissenters. 

On the accession of William the Dissenters presented 
“ consciences revolted from a pledge to endeavour no kind of alteration 
¢ in Church and State; an engagement, in its extended sense, ivreconcile- 
“ able with their own principles of religion and with the civil duties of 
“ Englishmen. Yet to quit the towns where they had long been con- 
nected, and where alone they had friends and disciples, was an exclu- 
* sion from the ordinary means of subsistence.”— Hallam, Const. Hist. 
vol. ii. p. 474. 

* Hallam, vol, ii. p. 432. 
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to him an address suggesting the widest basis for tolera- 
tion or comprehension, and prayiog that “the rule of 
Christianity might be the rule of Conformity.” In 1689 
a Bill was introduced for the purpose of admitting Pres- 
byterian ministers to the same privileges as those en- 
joyed by the more regularly ordained ministers, and to 
permit them to use or reject certain ceremonies. It was 
chiefly supported by Dr. Tillotson. ‘The Commons, how- 
ever, did not allow it to proceed through the house. They 
presented an address to the Crown, praying that a convoca- 
tion might be advised with in ecclesiastical matters. The 
address was acceded to, and at the same time a Commission 
of divines was appointed to revise the liturgy. When the 
Convocation met, the lower house chose Dr. Jane, a deter- 
mined opponent of the Presbyterians, prolocutor, and pro- 
posed as an amendment to the address to the Crown, 
‘* That, instead of Protestant religion, they would rather 
‘¢ say Protestant churches; because, being the representa- 
‘* tives of a formed established church, they do not think 
‘* proper to mention the word religion, any further than 
‘¢ it is the religion of some established church*.” Opposed 
by these feelings, the design of comprehension failed, and 
the revised liturgy was never submitted to the Convocation +. 
*‘ I was one of those,” says Calamy, an eminent Presbyte- 
rian minister, ‘* that was very well disposed towards falling 
‘‘ in with the Establishment, could his (Dr. Tillotson’s) 
*¢ scheme have taken effect.” 

No public attempt was subsequently made for this pur- 
pose, either by those connected with the Church, or by the 


* A far better feeling has in later days been exhibited by prelates of 
the Established Church. ‘‘ With respect to difference of opinion on reli- 
“ gious subjects, the basis of religion is the Bible, and those are most 
“ orthodox Christians who adhere the most strictly to the doctrines laid 
“ down in that sacred volume. To explain it is the duty of all mankind, 
‘“« and its interpretation is confined to no particular sect. To use coercion 
“« in compelling uniformity, is not only impolitic, but, while man is con- 
“ stituted as man, it will be impracticable.”—Hansard’s Debates, May 
21, 1811. Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

+ Hallam, vol. iii. p. 236. Parliamentary Hist. vol. v. pp. 212, 217. 
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Presbyterians themselves. Doctrinal differencesarose, which 
would have made it necessary, in any such union, that the 
Church should have relaxed on other points besides those 
originally discussed *; and though in the first half of the 18th 
century there was a latitudinarian party in the Church, be- 
tween whom and the Presbyterian ministers there was 
great community of feeling, encouraged by the influence of 
George the Second’s queen, no sufficient prospect of success 
manifested itself in favour of any such enlarged scheme of 
church discipline and doctrine, as a comprehension of the 
Presbyterian body would then have implied. 

To these proceedings and efforts towards comprehen- 
sion, the Independents were not parties. Both in discipline 
and doctrine they were opposed to the Church; and, from 
the very principle of their church government, were never 
considered in any measure of comprehension. 

Though relief to Nonconformists was afforded by the To- 
leration Act, its benefits were but meagre and contracted. 
The Act required those who derived any benefit from it, to 
subscribe thirty-five and part of the twentieth Articles of the 
Church of England. This restriction was offensive to the 
greater number of Dissenters, especially to those of the 
Presbyterian party. Baxter, who may be considered their 
leader, consented to subscribe, and did so, conditionally ; 
but he gave his own interpretation of the Articles, and, in 
so dcing, attached a sense to them which was no doubt at 
variance with their strict meaning; adding to his sub- 
scription, ‘If I have hit upon the true meaning, I subscribe 
my assent; and I thank my God that this National Church 


* “ The motives of Dissent were already somewhat changed, and came 
“ to turn less on the petty scruples of the elder Puritans than on a dislike 
“ to all subscriptions of faith, and compulsory uniformity. The Dissenting 
“ ministers, accustomed to independence, and finding not unfrequently 
“in the contributions of their disciples a better maintenance than Court 
“ favour and private patronage have left for diligence and piety in the 
«¢ Establishment, do not seem to have much regretted the fate of this (Dr. 
 Tillotson’s) measure. None of their friends, in the most favourable 
“ times, have ever made an attempt to renew it.”—ZZallam’s Const. Hist. 
vol. iil, p. 237. 
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hath doctrine so sound.” ‘The great body of Nonconformists 
did not subscribe. Mr. Fox, a student of the Dissenting mi-~ 
nistry, relating an interview he had with Dr. Calamy*, states, 
“© The chief good he did me was in making me easy 
‘* about subscribing the Articles. He had been told of the 
‘© objections and the difficulty I lay under; upon which he 
* took the first opportunity, when I was alone with him, 
* to tell me, that I need not trouble myself on that head, 
‘* for if *I could keep myself to myself’, (that was his ex- 
‘* pression;) there was no occasion of subscribing them at 
‘¢ all: none would ever suspect an omission in such a case 
‘“¢ as this, or think of examining about it. He said it was 
*¢ his own case; he had never taken them.” 

cas in Where subscription could not be avoided, it was no doubt 

tion, often evasive. Since its necessity has passed away, the mo- 
rality of such conduct has been severely censured. Evasion 
cannot be justified; but the expectations of the legislature 
were immoral. By offensive enactments, opinions were 
sought to be controlled, and expressions extorted, which 
must, if made, have been either false or evasive. If morals 
were corrupt, it arose from the corruption of the Govern- 
ment; and to it alone, censure must be confined. The prac- 
tice of occasional conformity arose out of this vicious state 
of the law. Many certainly practised it in sincerity and 
upon principle. ‘They communicated occasionally with the 
Church, to show their love of peace and charity, their desire 
for union, and their wish to avoid what was considered as 
“the sin of schism.” But with others it was no doubt re- 
sorted to from worldly motives, and was excused on no 
better grounds than coercive subscription. High authori- 
ties in the Church did not scruple to encourage the prac- 
tice. “So far,” said Dr. Tennison, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ‘from thinking it” (occasional conformity) ‘ deserv- 
“‘ ing of the title of vile hypocrisy, it is the duty of all mo- 
‘* derate Dissenters, upon their own principles, to do it+.” 
A principle of casuistry which Bishop Morley carried much 


* Journey in the West of England. + Calamy’s Life, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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further, when he pressed Mr. Sprint, an ejected minister, 
*‘not to philosophize about the words assent or consent ; 
‘¢ and that if he would make the declaration prescribed in 
“the Act of Uniformity, and then say he meant no more 
‘* than that he would read the Common Prayer, he would 
** admit him to a living *.” 

Under the protection of the Toleration Act many chapels 
were established, affording instruction to numerous congre- 
gations, styling themselves Presbyterians. They were, how- 
ever, perfectly independent of each other, except perhaps 
in Lancashire, where a species of Presbyterian union was 
long maintained; and in a few other districts, where 
periodical meetings of ministers to a certain extent pre- 
served union and cooperation. Their chapels and places 
of worship were for a considerable time supported by per- 
sons of wealth and note,—by those who had afforded shel- 
ter and relief to the proscribed ministry during the perse- 
cution carried on under the Acts of Uniformity. 

The decided formation by the Presbyterians of any ge- 
neral system of church government of their own, would have 
prevented all agreement with those whom they were anxious 
to conciliate. Even after their union with the Church was 
become almost impossible, there appears to have been great 
unwillingness to perpetuate, by ordination, a Dissenting 
ministry. Dr. Bates refused to ordain Calamyt, and at 
the same time spoke of his approval of Bishop Usher’s 
scheme, of the justifiableness of a separation from the 
Established Church, of the necessity of having ministers 
ordained, and of tbe respect due to those who entered the 
ministry under the discouraging circumstances of the times. 
Mr. Howe, another Presbyterian minister, also objected ; 
and, after several excuses, declined, professedly upon ac- 
count of its publicity. When the hopelessness of all junc- 
tion with the Church increased, those who acted as mini- 
sters were’ persons whose education had been carried on in 
private seminaries or at foreign universities. The old Non- 


* Calamy’s Account, 341. + Calamy’s Life, vol. i. p. 747. 
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conforming ministers, who had nearly all been educated in 
the English universities, in the course of time passed away, 
and their successors, dissenting totally from the Church, 
felt little sympathy towards it, though always, even to the 
present day, entertaining feelings on the subject necessarily 
less opposed to an Establishment than those by which the 
Independents were actuated. The two great bodies of Dis- 
senters, thus situated, for a short period endeavoured to 
form with the Baptists one general Nonconformist body. 

The distinguishing doctrinal opinion of the English Pres- 
byterians at, and for some time after, the Revolution, seems 
to have been a modified Arminianism, frequently called 
Baxterianism, occupying a middle station between strict 
Calvinism and Arminianism. It admitted that Christ died 
for some especially, and for all generally—all possessing 
the means of salvation*. Between Baxterians and Calvinists 
the principal Nonconformists may be considered to have 
been divided. 

The profession of the milder doctrine led to doctrinal 
relaxation, and it was accompanied by the widest liberality 
towards every other sect. This feeling and its consequences 
ultimately established the great practical distinction be- 
tween the Presbyterians and the Independents,—the re- 
jection generally by the former of creeds and subscriptions, 
and the practice of admitting communicants to the Lord’s 
Table, without any of those inquiries, examinations and con- 
fessions on which others insisted. The Presbyterians op- 
posed all interference with the liberty of conscience, every 
inquisitorial process, and all compilations of creeds. It was 
during the prevalence of these tolerant principles, and 
before any very decided manifestations of a disposition 
towards greater advances in doctrinal relaxation, that the 


* «Some have I chosen of peculiar grace, 
“ Elect above the rest; so is my will. 
“The rest shall hear me call and oft be warned 
“ Their sinful state, and to appease betimes 
“ The incensed Deity, while offer’d grace 
(CTnyites: svscaalg Paradise Lost, Book III. 
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greater number of their chapels were founded. The first 
steps undoubtedly were the determined resistance of all 
impositions on doctrinal subjects, and the studious recourse 
to Scriptural expressions, in place of dogmatic expositions. 
During the time that the Nonconformists acted toge- 
ther the fund or association now called “The Presbyterian 
Fund” was formed. The present name was a subsequent 
adoption. At first the society was a general union of Non- 
conformists, for the support of their ministers. This co- 
operation lasted about three years only. The Independents 
then withdrew, and laid the foundation of the existing 
distinct body, called the Independent or Congregational 
Board. It has always been a fundamental principle of the 
Presbyterian Fund not to require any confession or expla- 
nation of faith as a qualification for relief. The Congrega- 
tional Board, by its standing orders, requires satisfaction to 
be given that the person applying is sound in the faith on 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity and on other matters of belief. 
A joint lecture at Pinners’ Hall was, whilst the union 
lasted, established. Some differences occurring, a perma- 
nent removal of them was attempted. ‘* Heads of Agree- 
ment” were in 1691 apparently assented to as the means of 
peace between the contending parties; ‘but their doctrinal 
‘¢ differences remained, and were warmly agitated, both in 
‘‘the pulpits and in conversation*.” The contest between 
the leading bodies every year increased. Several papers 
were drawn up with a view to effect an accommodation, 
which only occasioned fresh debates. “‘ One party suspected 
‘‘ their brethren of verging towards Arminianism, or even 
‘«< Socinianism; and the other were very tender of any- 
‘‘ thing that might be capable of giving encouragement to 


«¢ Antinomianism +.” 


* Calamy’s Life, (Second Edition,) vol. i. pp. 323, 337. 

; The Antinomians were never a numerous body. In 1643, the As- 
sembly of Divines condemned several writings which appeared to them 
Antinomian ; and the Parliament of 1648 enacted, that any one convicted 
of maintaining that the moral law of the Ten Commandments is no rule for 
Christians, or that a believer need not repent or pray for pardon of sin, 
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A posthumous publication of some sermons by Dr. Crisp, 
under the title of ** Christ alone Exalted,” with the names 
of several ministers affixed, testifying its genuineness, gave 
rise to these contests. 

Dr. Williams, an eminent Presbyterian minister, the 
founder of the Library in Red Cross Street, London, and 
of the Charities connected with it, was the subject of vio- 
lent attack. The Independents made several charges, 
not confined to heresy, but extending to the impeachment 
of his personal character. ‘These attacks, after inquiry, so 
far from injuring him, turned out much to his credit. His 
name, however, was left out in the Pinners’ Hall Lecture, 
and another Lecture was in consequence established. These 
disputes widened the distinctions between the two parties, 
and the more violent became strict in their inquiries re- 
specting the doctrines of their members; while the more 
tolerant Presbyterians adhered to the principle of com- 
prehensive and open communion. 

It was obvious to what the result of the more latitu- 
dinarian proceedings of the Presbyterians would lead; 
that as freedom of opinion was avowed and encouraged, 
its consequences would be developed in diversities of re- 
sult on the great topics of doctrinal controversy. Even 
heresy on the doctrine of the Trinity was prevalent, and in 
some instances had been openly avowed. Emlyn had been 
prosecuted in Ireland in 1702 for asserting Arian opinions, 
and the greater part, if not the whole, of his Dissenting 
brethren there seem to have taken part against him. In 


should publicly retract, or be imprisoned until he should find sureties that 
he would no more maintain the same. In the Pansebeia, &c., by Alex- 
ander Ross, 1683, ‘‘ The Antinomians are said to be so called from their 
“* yejecting the Law, which, they say, is of no use at all under the Go- 
“ spel, neither in regard to direction or correction, and therefore ought 
“not to be read or taught in the Church. They say, good works do 
‘“‘ neither further, nor evil works hinder, salvation; that the child of God 
‘* could no more sin than Christ could, and therefore that it is sin in him 
“to ask pardon for sin.” Under this scheme repentance was unneces- 
sary. It was an Antinomian controversy which separated the Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians at the beginning of the 17th century. See 
Calamy’s Life, (Second Edition,) vol. i. pp. 351, 375. 
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his account of the proceedings, published before the ques- 
tion was brought to issue in England, in 1719, he states 
with dissatisfaction the existence of any difference of opi- 
nion upon it in England, where he appears to have ex- 
pected a general and decided acknowledgement of the broad 
principle of Protestant Dissent. He contends for the ne- 
cessary extension of that principle to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and observes on the inconsistency of many of the 
English Dissenters, between the time of his prosecution 
and the time at which he wrote (1719); now avowing in 
addresses and in their writings sentiments which went the 
whole length for which he contended, and at another time 
endeavouring to stop short at the free discussion of parti- 
cular doctrines. ‘‘ So that,” he observes of the Dissent- 
ing body, “they go backward and forward as occasion 
‘¢ requires ; or else we must say,—which is the true state of 
* things sometimes, and perhaps now,—that they have two 
“ sorts of men, the one for liberty and forbearance, and 
‘¢ when that is most useful to them and acceptable to others, 
‘¢ these men appear, and it goes for the voice and declaration 
“‘ of the Dissenters in general; but when they have any 
“ particular provocation, though only from the liberty some 
‘‘ of their brethren take of dissenting from them, then the 
“ other, narrow-spirited part, cry down liberty, and raise a 
‘¢ hatred and persecution, if they can, of such Dissenters *.” 
Passing over a little perversity and want of candour in 
this mode of describing the state of feeling among the Dis- 
senters, EKmlyn’s testimony fully shows that they were 
alive to all the bearings of the question, though it is ma- 
nifest in how balancing a state it had, since the end of the 
previous century, rested between the two predominant par- 
ties in the general body of ministers, who then met, as they 
do now, in one common assembly. The numbers on each 
side were so nearly the same, that it was extremely natural 
that discerdant decisions should occasionally be made. At 
length, however, the point came fairly to issue, and the 
question was broadly and openly stated ; Was the liberty of 


* Emlyn, Appendix to the Narrative, &e., p, 60. 
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inquiry to be limited? was there any point at which dis- 
cipline should interfere to restrain it? To determine this 
great question, to bring the Nonconformist body to the test, 
on the extent to which they would practically carry the 
principle of religious liberty, the ministers holding conflict- 
ing opinions, who had seen all that had passed around them, 
and must have marked the existing state of things, as the 
result of the system which the Presbyterians had generally 
supported since the close of the previous century, met at 
Salters’ Hall in the year 1719. 

Antitrinitarian writings were then very numerous; per- 
haps at no period was the Unitarian controversy so actively 
carried on in England, as between 1690 and 1720. ‘The ex~ 
citement respecting the controyerted doctrine was general 
both among Churchmen and Dissenters; but the case which 
raised the greatest interest among the Presbyterians was 
that of Mr. Peirce of Exeter, who questioned the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. References were made to the mini- 
sters in London, who, at the meeting held at Salters’ Hall, 
engaged in the full consideration of the affair. There 
were many who were for placing limits to the range of 
inquiry, by imposing subscription on certain points deemed 
essentials of religion. But the chief question debated was, 
Whether those who presented themselves for ordination 
should subscribe their belief in the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity? The majority, composed mainly of Presbyterians, 
decided against any subscription. They had separated from 
the Establishment for conscience sake: for conscience, 
their ancestors and some of themselves had set the law and 
government at defiance; and should they surrender this 
liberty, which they had so dearly purchased, to men who 
were only their associates in toil and suffering? The ma- 
jority was seventy-threeinnumber, the minority being sixty- 
nine. ‘There can be no doubt that many, if not all, of the 
majority sincerely believed in the doctrine questioned. Those 
who doubted upon the subject refused to sacrifice the power 
of inquiry ; and those who received the doctrine presumed 
not to strengthen the force of that testimony which they re- 
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garded as sufficient. They left the truth to its Scriptural 
evidence, content that by that test it should be tried.* 
This controversy was far from being confined to the Dis- 
senters, or from being newly excited. Maresius, in his 
‘* Hydra Socinianismi,” had, about the middle of the 17th 
century, complained of the general prevalence of Arian 
sentiments in England. In 1690, Dr. Bury, Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, published a work, entitled ‘The 
Naked Truth,” which was condemned by a convocation 
of the University to be burnt for its Antitrinitarian doc- 
trines, and he himself was deprived of his office by the 
Visitor of his College. He had many partisans, and the 
latitudinarian divines of Holland declared in his favour. 
Dr. Sherlock was attacked in 1693, and was accused by 
South of holding tritheistic opinions. ‘Their controversy 
was silenced by the direct interference of the Crown. The 
writings of Whiston followed, and the persecution of him 
excited pity: he was ruined by his theological attainments. 


* “ You cannot be ignorant that we never professed a religious ad- 
“¢ herence to Calvin, or any other uninspired writer whatever. You know 
“in the whole progress of the controversy which has lain between you 
“‘ and us, we have always declared that we acknowledge no other rule but 
“ the Holy Scriptures ; and, let who will vouch for a thing, their autho- 
“rity, without reason or Scripture, is of no consequence in order to de- 
“cide any controversy in religion. We are not, indeed, displeased 
“‘ when we can produce the judgement of eminent and extraordinary per- 
“ sons as concurring with our own. Every one is glad when, by such a 
“ method, he can clear himself from all suspicion of an affected singu- 
“ larity; and particularly Calvin’s eminent services in the Church of God 
“« will always render his name precious to us. We cannot but value him 
“ for the truth which God used him as a means of bringing to light; but 
“ will that warrant our taking things upon trust from him without ex- 
“ amination? No, surely. We esteem him as an excellent person, but 
“ yet a fallible one; and never pretend to undertake the defence of any- 
“ thing merely because he said or did it. We follow him as far as we 
“* perceive he followed Christ, and we leave him where we think he left 
“ that great pattern.”"—(The Dissenters’ Reasons for not writing on be- 
half of Persecution. A Letter to Dr. Snape, by James Peirce. Lon- 
don, 1718. p. 29.) “ Certainly men have been too much led by an 
“ implicit faith among all parties of Christians; and ’t is high time now to 
“ discard all uncertain and fallible authorities, and to depend upon plain 
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His friend Emlyn had previously been persecuted for si- 
milar publications, Dr. Clarke, in 1712, published his 
** Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” which was brought 
under the notice of Convocation. His submission was 
equivocal, but was prudently accepted. The works pub- 
lished upon the subject by Churchmen were numerous, and 
public attention was called to the prevalent disputes in the 
strongest possible manner. None could be ignorant of 
what was passing. Dr. Bury held a high and prominent 
place in the chief English University, and his deprivation 
engaged the notice of foreign divines. Before the begin- 
ning of the 18th century the currency of Arian sentiments 
in England was universally known. The writings of Clarke 
were brought before the highest ecclesiastical tribunal, and 
attracted general attention. The notice of the legislature 
was directed to the disputed doctrines in 1698, and again, 
on a Bill brought into the House of Lords, in 1719, by 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, Dean of Lincoln, to extend 


‘“‘ reason and Scripture. J am glad when I see that mean and servile 
“‘ temper gives way to a more noble and generous way of thinking, and 
“‘ men seek to govern their faith and practice not by the great names of 
“men, churches, convocations, or assemblies, but by the only rule—ruz 
*‘ worp or Gop. This is what we have always professed.””—(Lbid. p. 29.) 
“TI now refer to what we declared in our last Address to the King. 
“ Give me leave to refresh your memory by setting down the words I 
“ yefer to in that Address of the Dissenters. ‘ Our principles are, as we 
“« ¢ hope, the most friendly to mankind, amounting to no more than those 
“© * of a general toleration to all peaceable subjects, universal love and 
« ¢ charity for all Christians, and to act always, in matters of religion, as 
‘¢ God shall give us light in his will about them.’ ”—(Ibid. pp. 32, 33.) 
‘ But any such power as this is disclaimed and abhorred by the Dis- 
“ senters. They pretend not to impose upon the belief or practice of any ; 
“ they are against any other compulsion but that of reason and argument ; 
“ they pretend not to extend their discipline to any but those of their own 
“* communion ; they think they have no warrant for any proceedings with 
“ those of their own communion besides brotherly admonitions, and re- 
“ jecting them from their communion in case of their denying the fun- 
«‘ damental doctrines of Christianity; such as, that Jesus is the Christ, 
“ the Son of God, the Resurrection, &c.; or in case of plain immorality 
“and wickedness.”—(Reflections upon Dean Sherlock's Vindication of 
the Corporation and Test Acts: By James Peirce. Wondon, 1718.) 
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the penalties of an Act passed in 1698. The question 
debated at Salters’ Hall was on the extension of the prin- 
ciple of free inquiry to a prevalent doctrine. ‘The press 
for thirty years previously had teemed with publications 
respecting it, and the determination that was made did 
not relate to a subject suddenly urged, or then for the 
first time considered. 

About and soon after this time a great declension was 
taking place among all Dissenting congregations.  Tillot- 
son, and other prelates, by their liberal conduct, softened 
the asperity of the opposition to the Church. The old Non- 
conforming clergy rapidly diminished by death, and their 
congregations dispersed. ‘The ejected ministers had from 
personal attachment been followed in their secession by 
numerous families, who were not decidedly opposed to the 
Establishment, and, being averse to perpetuating schism, 
returned to the Church when all hope of comprehension 
or reform was passed, and when the Church itself had be- 
come more liberal. 

In the outset the Nonconformists numbered in their 
ranks the heads of many noble and distinguished families, 
whom various attractions drew, in the succeeding genera- 
tion, back to the Establishment. The exclusion from office 
on account of the Test Acts, moreover, gave temporal advan- 
tages to conformity not disregarded; while the tolerance of 
the law destroyed many of the merits of religious opposition. 
At the end of the reign of Queen Anne, Lord Somers, 
five of the bishops, and many lay lords, protested against 
the Schism Act, urging the advantages of moderation. 
They stated, that since the Act of Toleration, greater num- 
bers had been brought over to the Church than for many 
years previously, so that, at that time, few persons of consi- 
deration were in connexion with the Dissenters. On the 
Presbyterians chiefly the weight of these secessions fell; 
and their relaxations on doctrinal matters subsequently also 
caused secessions to the more severe sects. The rural con- 
gregations of the Presbyterians more particularly suffered ; 
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while in the larger towns and cities they have generally 
maintained large and highly respectable congregations. 

The Presbyterians, in common with the Independents 
and the Baptists, though to a greater extent, materially 
changed many of the features of their body. The present 
identity of any of them chiefly consists in their congrega- 
tional succession. Of most of the old Presbyterian cha- 
pels the series of ministers has continued unbroken. There 
has been no suspension of divine service and no transfer of 
property to other sects. As vacancies occurred among the 
trustees, their places have been supplied in the ordinary 
manner, without departing from the observance of those 
forms which are essential to such appointments. In the 
elections of ministers the same regularity has been observed. 
The present trustees are frequently descendants and rela- 
tives of their predecessors, following them in a regular order 
of appointment. Tle ministers, too, of the congregations 
can, many of them, prove their descent from the ancient 
Presbyterian ministers, and have followed also in a re- 
gular course of election. So that two characteristics of 
identity of the Presbyterian body exist; and another is 
exhibited in tracing, in the registers of the chapels, the 
names of the most eminent Presbyterian families among the 
members of the existing congregations. In all the great 
northern towns this has been peculiarly the case. The 
succession of ministers and trustees has been constant, and 
without interruption; the services of the chapels have not 
been suspended; the congregations and the trustees have 
rarely been in collision; the ministers appointed have 
been bred up at the Presbyterian academies ; and the re- 
presentation of each class has the compieteness of heredi- 
tary descent as well as of corporate succession. 

Meantime a continued change in the doctrinal opinions 
of the Presbyterians was always going on. While the In- 
dependents adhered firmly to Calvinism, the Presbyterians, 
far from binding themselves down to any inflexible creed, 
pursued their theological investigations, in the full spirit of 
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that liberty of inquiry which they upheld as an active prin- 
ciple. Many of their most eminent ministers early en- 
tertained Arian sentiments. Peirce, whose case has been 
mentioned, was not singular in his views. Dr. Benson, 
a most able writer, first appointed to a charge through 
the interest of Calamy, and afterwards, in 1729, a preacher 
in Southwark, also controverted the Church doctrine of the 
Trinity. He enjoyed the friendship of Bishops Butler, 
Hoadly, and Conybeare, though his Antitrinitarian sen- 
timents were well known. Dr. Lardner preached as early as 
1723; and the merits of his labours, the theological student, 
whether in the Church or dissenting from it,willingly admits. 
He, too, was an Antitrinitarian. Of such men as Dr. Lard- 
ner or Dr. John Taylor (whose first published writing dates 
as far back as 1724,) we need hardly say, that it little affects 
their memories, or impeaches the value of the testimony 
which even the dignitaries of the Church and divines of all 
classes have been eager to bear in their favour, that their 
title to the name of Christians is disputed by learned advo- 
cates, paid and instructed by brother Dissenters, on whose 
name and cause they shed the brightest lustre. Chandler 
flourished at the same time. Towgood, Fleming, Cappe, 
Kippis, Price, Enfield and Rees have only followed in the 
same course. ‘The extension of Lady Hewley’s bounty to 
Mr. Cappe after his appointment at York has been made the 
ground of the first charge against her trustees, as a gross 
violation of her presumed intent. And yet this is exactly 
a case which powerfully illustrates the progress of change 
in the Presbyterian congregations; for Lady Hewley was 
a hearer of Mr. Hotham, and specially recommended his 
chapel for her trustees’ bounty ; and this very Mr, Hotham, 
who is associated with her in her supposed orthodoxy, so 
instructed his congregation, that they chose Mr. Cappe, an 
Arian, as his immediate successor; that successor being 
himself, the son and pupil of a well-known Presbyterian 
minister in the neighbourhood. 

The body to which these and other distinguished men of 
the last century belonged required no confession of faith, and 
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maintained none as the symbol of congregational union. As 
a religious denomination they professed no restricted creed ; 
and to seek for any in their endowments, in order to dis- 
cover the intent of the founders, is an utter misunderstand- 
ing of their characteristic views and principles. That they 
knew and saw the consequences of the liberty they asked 
for themselves and permitted to others, is manifest; and, 
therefore, what they did and omitted to do was advised and 
predetermined. Perfectly free to inquire, they resorted to 
every source of instruction, diligently and calmly pursu- 
ing their researches. Their learning and the piety of their 
lives commended their opinions to their congregations, who 
received them with the reliance their own strength created, 
and with that assurance of their correctness which a per- 
sonal knowledge of their teachers encouraged. Varying 
from the doctrines their predecessors professed, they simply 
acted upon the principle on which those under whom they 
were brought up invariably insisted ; and they did not hesi- 
tate to change the doctrines of their belief, as evidence re- 
quiring it arose. 

At, and for some time after, the Revolution, the Presbyte- 
rians generally adopted the modified doctrine called Bax- 
terianism. An aversion to dogmatic symbols, a preference 
for Scriptural expressions, and an avoidance of discussions 
and of preaching on doctrinal points next appear. Early 
in the eighteenth century, however, Arian sentiments noto- 
riously appeared among them. The majority of the Presby- 
terian ministers refused to check the change. From Arian- 
ism the step to proper Unitarianism was not distant. Yet, to 
point out the exact time when any of the old doctrines were 
neglected and Arian doctrines cultivated, when Arianism 
decayed and Unitarianism became common, is not possible. 
The changes have been gradual. In many congregations 
there were, at the same period, those who professed Trini- 
tarian, Arian, and Unitarian sentiments. Their intercourse 
and connexion continued; they did not forget their com- 
mon origin, and no offence was occasioned by disagreements 
respecting controverted questions. They had seen and en- 
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deavoured to avoid the evil consequences to society, the 
little aid to truth, arising out of an angry intolerant spirit of 
dictation. To check an evil so opposed to religious feelings, 
that course was adopted which, tolerating the opinions of 
all, bound none to obedience to any, but left each man to pur- 
sue his own inquiries, and to adhere to those doctrines which 
he could conscientiously approve. By promoting these 
ends, unanimity upon what they held to be the greater points 
of religion appeared to them most likely to become general. 
To make Christianity comprehensive in its design, to open 
its benefits to all, was the distinguishing principle of their 
conduct; strongly contrasting with the narrow character 
and hopelessness of the doctrine of Election. 

A similar course of events has occurred in the Presbyterian 
Churches of Geneva, and in some of those of Ireland. The 
history of the former, and their adoption of Unitarian opi- 
nions, are well known. A refusal to subscribe to the doctrine 
of the Trinity led, in Ireland, to the establishment of the 
Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod of Ul- 
ster*. The causes of their separation from the other body 
of Presbyterians arose contemporaneously with those which 
created the discussion in Salters’ Hail+. In Ireland no 
change has been made in discipline. ‘The Remonstrant 
Synod of Ulster is chiefly composed of those called Unita- 
rians; yet the title of Presbyterian, and the ordinary Presby- 
terian discipline is preserved by it. By Government it has 
been admitted to ali the privileges of the other Presbyte- 
rians, and allowed to have a separate page of account in 
the books of the Treasury ; and, within a few years, it has 
been erected into an independent ecclesiastical body. The 
Presbyterian name has not been employed from a desire to 

* Mr. Haliday, a Presbyterian minister, who successfully resisted an 
attempt in the Synod of Ulster to impose upon him subscription to the 
Westminster Confession, states in an able pamphlet, in 1724, against sub- 
scription, that he was licensed in Holland in 1706, and ordained ai Ge- 
neva in 1708; “at which place,” says he, “I chose to be ordained be- 
cause the terms of church communion there are not narrowed by any human 
impositions.” Till the Presbyterians obtained liberty at home, it is pro- 
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veil what is called non-orthodoxy, but from its being as 
perfectly designative of the new body as of that from which 
it separated. 

The majority of the Independents who now generally 
claim to be the representatives of the ancient class of that 
name, have little title to be so considered. Many, in con- 
sequence of the exciting preaching of Whitfield, Wesley, 
and their followers, left the Church and those congregations 
of Old Dissenters whose opinions had become moderate, 
preferring what they regarded as the awakening influence of 
the new doctrines to the more calm and sober reasoning of 
their own teachers. These formed the great body of the Me- 
thodists, either in the Arminian section under Wesley, or in 
the Calvinistic under Whitfield. Other congregations at the 
same time and since arose, not connected with the other two 
bodies, but who put themselves under the guidance of mini- 
sters chosen by themselves. ‘The property of all these associa- 
tions was conveyed to trustees, and the constitution of each 
was distinctly defined in the trust deeds. Thus congrega- 
tional in their form, they assumed the title of Independents, 
though having no connexion with the successors of those 
who bore the same denomination in the time of the Com- 
monwealth. They, however, form a numerous and powerful 
body, extending now over the whole country. To what ex- 
tent their principles are liberal and their toleration genuine, 
not their civil, but their ecclesiastical, history will exhibit. 

Every stage of the history of the English Presbyterians 
marks a distinguishing difference between them and the In- 
dependents. Yet in the late case before the Court of Chan- 
cery regarding Lady Hewley’s Charity, it was contended, 
that though Lady Hewley was a Presbyterian,—one of the 
body arising out of the Act of Uniformity, and surrounded 
by the ministry of that class who had long been separated 
from the Independents,—still the modern Independents, 
in truth, represented the Presbyterian body. An Inde- 
pendent minister, whose personal and theological charac- 
ter all agree to estimate as of unquestioned worth and excel- 
lence, somewhat rashly went out of his way, to swear to the 
following hypothesis : 
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‘That, in his fullest conviction and belief, the term 
*« « Presbyterian’ is, in no fair sense, applicable to the de- 
** nomination of English Dissenters usually designated by it; 
* but that it is, in a fair, just, and honourable sense, and in 
‘* accordance with its proper signification, capable of being 
‘¢ applied to the generality of English Congregationalists. 
** First, because of the exercise of discretion by the ministers 
*‘ and other officers, explicitly or implicitly, in the name 
* and on the behalf of the church, that is, the body of com- 
** municants, in admitting to, and excluding from, the sa- 
*‘ crament of the Lord’s Supper, while such discretionary 
‘* right is universally disowned by Unitarian ministers and 
‘** congregations, among whom unrestrained access to the 
‘¢communion of the Lord’s Supper is allowed to any persons 
‘*‘ whatsoever. Secondly, because the right and authority to 
‘¢ ordain individuals to be the ministers or pastors of churches 
‘¢ (that is, voluntary societies, or societies who are adjudged 
«* as members or communicants qualified to be partakers of 
‘“‘ the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,) belongs to the pas- 
*‘ tors or elders (presbyters); that the Unitarian ministers 
‘‘ and congregations, notwithstanding that on some occa- 
‘“‘ sions they take the style of Presbyterians, do universally 
‘* disown and reject every such exercise of authority or right, 
‘* or any proper ordination by presbyters of individuals to 
‘¢ the pastoral office. Hence examinant infers that Lady 
‘¢ Hewley would have regarded the English Congregation- 
‘¢ alists of the present time as the very class of persons for 
‘¢ whom she intended her beneficent foundation; and that, if 
‘¢ it could have entered her mind as a thing to be imagined, 
‘¢ that any class of persons, whose system of religious doc- 
‘* {rine resembled that of the Unitarians, would at any time 
‘‘ appropriate any part of her bounties to themselves, or to 
* others of the same religious belief, she would have shrunk 
“‘ from the idea with the greatest repugnance, and would 
‘“‘ have employed all the precautions that legal muniments 
‘‘ could afford, to prevent any such appropriations.” 

Though we thus in some measure anticipate the obser- 
vations which will arise on Lady Hewley’s case, it may 
be as well at once to compare this statement with actual 
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facts. It wholly overlooks what we consider the promi- 
nent distinction which separated the two bodies. The In- 
dependents adhere ostensibly to similar views as to disci- 
pline, and the propriety of subscriptions and confessions, 
now as in Lady Hewley’s day, and are therefore, on 
their part, no nearer now to the early Presbyterian standard 
than formerly. It will be well also to note a strange conclu- 
sion which the above statement contains. ‘ Presbyterian,’ 
it is said, as a term, is now “capable of being applied to 
‘ Congregationalists,’” on account of the neglect of strict 
church discipline by the former, and its maintenance in their 
peculiar form by the latter:—hence Lady Hewley would have 
regarded the English Congregationalists as the very class 
of persons for whom she intended her bounty, and would 
have objected to the doctrine of the Unitarians; for it is 
not pretended by the witness, that if the Presbyterians had 
adhered to their early doctrines they would not have been 
the proper parties to benefit by the charity. Now doctrine 
and discipline are two very distinct matters; and to infer 
doctrine from discipline seems evidence of strange confusion 
of thought. What, however, was the existing state of Pres- 
byterian discipline in Lady Hewley’s time? and how far was 
any part essential,—or, at any rate, essential in a Presby- 
terian point of view? It was congregational; each church 
(a term very accurately defined by the witness,) being, in 
the etymological sense of the word, ‘independent.’ But, 
then, that very principle of independence allowed change 
both of discipline and of doctrine. If exclusion from the 
Lord’s 'Table ever was a distinguishing characteristic of one 
body of Dissenters rather than another, it certainly was not of 
the English Presbyterians. The question is one merely of 
discipline, always admitted to belong to every church, and 
subject to every possible alteration, without interfering with 
questions of doctrine. The Presbyterians, when the schemes 
for comprehension were pending, were first ready to accede 
to Archbishop Usher’s model, and subsequently to the de- 
sign of Dr. Tillotson; yet both these schemes strongly differed 
from thechurch government then existing among themselves, 
Can it be said, then, that a variation of discipline in such a 
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body,—which showed so little regard for it, that, though call- 
ing themselves, from the Act of Uniformity, Presbyterians, 
they had scarcely one of the old peculiar Presbyterian forms 
among them,—is now to be the ground of incapacity; that in 
such petty details you are to look for the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the body; that in the strictness of exclusion 
or the laxity of admission to the Sacrament, we are to find 
distinctive features to determine who were or who were not 
the persons calling themselves Presbyterians? The name 
by which they called themselves, and in which they founded 
their endowments, had a secondary sense then, as it now 
has, when compared with the original term Presbyterian ; 
and it is idle to seek, in the forms or modes of any era, the 
characteristics of a body which, whatever was its name, 
admitted, in principle and practice, freedom of thought and 
action. Those who, in 1719, declared against all subscrip- 
tion, acted on no new principle. They practically pursued 
the principle of their association ; and their acts then are as 
much evidence of the governing opinions among their body 
for twenty years before, as they are of the opinions held 
at that day. Looking at the circumstances under which 
the Presbyterian churches were established, it is impossible, 
from so vague a system, to infer a general rule. Even sup- 
posing it possible to do so, still such rules would be subject 
to such changes as congregations might approve. If it ap- 
peared to them to be plainly expedient, and consistent with 
Scripture doctrine and their religious principles, to adopt 
open communion, can it be said that those whose principles 
undoubtedly admitted of a variation even of the doctrines 
they professed,—who did not attempt permanently to define 
them,—are to be censured for an alteration of discipline, 
assuming such alteration to have been made; or that these 
men meant to impose upon their successors uniformity in 
such matters ? 

It would be equally unimportant, as proof for or against 
the identity of sects entertaining the opinions of the Presby- 
terians, to show that ordination by presbyters is or is not 
now practised. The author of the above deposition has 
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brought the objection forward, and denied altogether the 
existence of the practice. The Presbyterian ministers or- 
dained in the northern counties, even so late as the begin- 
ning of this century, received imposition of hands. In the 
Presbyterian academies it is still the practice, when a student 
has completed his course of academical instruction, and 
proposes to join the ministry, to receive from an elder mi- 
nister a serious and solemn exhortation on the course he 
has undertaken to pursue. And a ceremony equivalent in 
many respects to ordination, but now more often called 
settling, is still frequent. ‘Three recent published instances 
of such ceremonies, in three prominent Presbyterian sta- 
tions, are now before us. ‘The proceedings on the settle- 
ment of Mr. Tagart at Norwich form one of these. Mr. Ta- 
gart was called to the ministry of the Octagon Chapel at 
Norwich; and was admitted, after a preliminary prayer by 
a minister, a charge by an elder of the congregation, a 
charge from a second minister, and the delivery of a sermon. 
The value the Presbyterians attach to the ceremony may not 
be great; and it has always been of less importance to them 
than to the Independents, because the former do not, like the 
latter, make it a contract, a declaration by the minister of his 
faith, a pledge as to the doctrines he is chosen to preach. To 
produce serious impressions, and fix upon the minds of those 
engaged strong feelings of reciprocal duties, is the chief ob- 
ject; and, at an earlier period, it was scarcely more. The 
practice, at any rate, can only be said to have partially fallen 
into disuse. Numerous are the Presbyterian ministers who 
have received their calls accompanied with these forms; and 
they, at least, are representatives of their predecessors, if 
these forms are essential to make them so. The error of 
congregations, if the hypothesis sworn to—that formal cha- 
racteristics are essentials—is correct, lies in choosing mini- 
sters who have not been admitted to their charges with 
certain solemnities—not in doctrinal deviation. 

Again, it is asserted, that by this laxity of discipline 
among the Presbyterians, the Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists of the present time have become ‘the very class 
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of persons” Lady Hewley intended to have benefited. 
Whoare these Congregationalists? Admitting some of those 
now so called to be the representatives of the ancient class 
of that name, were those whom they represent exclusively 
contemplated by Lady Hewley? Were they contemplated 
by her? In her neighbourhood there were few or none. 
In her lifetime they were opposed to the Presbyterians; and 
this not simply in discipline, but also in doctrine. Calvinists 
the Presbyterians were not; and, because they were not 
so, they were attacked by the Independents, and cen- 
sured from the pulpit of Pimners’ Hall. Identity between 
the two bodies there was none; and their distinction was 
then, as now, chiefly doctrinal. If the Presbyterians were 
strict Calvinists, how came Predestination to be a subject 
of contention? Was discipline the sole objection to both 
being included in the schemes of comprehension? Was 
the objection of a more serious nature? and if so, have 
the modern Congregationalists removed it? ‘To make out 
their identity, the Independents must have renounced their 
Calvinistic tenets, and have become at least Baxterians. 
They will hardly avow this; because if they do, they must, 
on their own showing, give up some of their peculiar en- 
dowments. But. until they do make out such identity, the 
degeneracy of the modern Presbyterians from the sup- 
posed standard of Lady Hewley cannot bring the Inde- 
pendents one atom nearer to it. They must have become, 
in their own view, lax and degenerated indeed, before 
they can be the “very class” with whom Lady Hewley 
was connected. It is clear that if the two parties differed 
on doctrinal questions, one being strict and rigid Cals 
vinists, and the other moderate Arminians, then the pre-= 
sent Presbyterians must have become Calvinists, or the 
Independents Baxterians, in order to be identical with each 
other. Yet those who are driven to admit either of these 
conclusions,—one of which is, as a fact, false,—are contend= 
ing that the successors of the ancient Presbyterians are not 
at liberty to vary from the doctrines of those who preceded 
them; and yet set up a title to Presbyterian foundations, 
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which is without a shadow of support, unless the same error 
has been committed, with which their opponents are charged, 
namely, doctrinal deviations and degeneracy. If their iden- 
tity with the old Independents is complete, they can have 
no claim to the Presbyterians’ foundations ; if it is not com- 
plete, then the same objection urged by them as fatal to the 
title of modern Presbyterians, must be fatal to their own. 

The continued succession of the Presbyterian body, and 
the congregations forming it, has, practically speaking, been 
known, whatever be the etymological propriety of their 
name, or whatever the fluctuation of their doctrine; and by 
none has it been more constantly, from year to year, re- 
cognised than by the other bodies of Dissenters, comprising 
those who would now doubt, not only the identity of their 
Presbyterian brethren, but their own; and would induce 
us to believe that they are the true Presbyterians, whose 
name has been so long assumed by successive person- 
ations. 

From the earliest times to the present, the Presbyterian 
congregations, under all their fluctuations,—and having, for 
the most part, been avowedly either Arian or Unitarian ever 
since Deputies were chosen,—have sent their lay represen- 
tatives, who have been received as the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation in the body of Deputies of Dissenters of the three 
denominations. 

In the United Body of London Ministers a similar re- 
presentation of the clerical body has taken place; and we 
have not heard that, on any occasion, has an Independent 
fancied himself to be a real representative of the other body, 
or reminded his soi-disané Presbyterian brother of his mis- 
take, in assuming a title not properly belonging to him, 
on account of variaticns in practice as to ordination or re- 
ception in communion. 

In 1765, we find the Three Denominations in the Court 
of Chancery”, participating in a representation to the Court 
as to the constituent portions of the Dissenting body; and 
assigning the Presbyterian portion to the persons then 

* See ‘ Waller v. Childs,” M. 1765. Ambler, 524. 
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claiming that title,and whose descendants now claim it. Yet 

- heresy was then nearly as rife among them as now. An 
equal division being then made of the fund, each party must 
be held to have fully declared and recognised the other’s 
title. 

For public purposes, from the Revolution down to this 
moment, the same mutually acknowledged distinction and 
identification have been avowed and admitted. The Inde- 
pendents have never warned His Majesty that a deception 
was practised upon the dignity of his throne; that those 
who approached it as Presbyterians, had no title so to do, 
in as much as they—the Independents—themselves repre- 
sented, according to the new theory, both their own osten- 
sible denomination and that assumed by their Presbyterian 
companions, 

In the distribution of the * Regium Donum,” and subse- 
quently of the “ Parliamentary Grant,” the like mutual re- 
presentation to the Government, of the constituent portions 
of the Dissenting body, and of the persons who properly 
represent those portions, is to be traced from the first occa- 
sion of such a proceeding down to the present day. 

From the separation in the seventeenth century, the In- 
dependent or ‘ Congregational Board” has had its distinct 
meetings; and the society from which they severed has 
retained the title of the ‘ Presbyterian Fund.” To this 
latter the successive occupants of the Presbyterian congre- 
gations have contributed in regular and undisturbed order 
of succession. 


Having noticed the changes which from time to time oc- 
curred in the Presbyterian body, it may be interesting further 
to record the opinions of some of their leading ministers 
who lived at the end of the seventeenth and the first half of 
the eighteenth century. It will be apparent, that human 
symbols of belief and confessions of faith were constantly ob- 
jected to by them ; that their principles were latitudinarian; 
that they censured the imposition of creeds, and at all times 
admitted the right of every individual, in the exercise of 
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the great principle of religious liberty, to put his own in- 
terpretation upon the language of Scripture. 

The first of these is Baxter, one of the ablest and most 
celebrated of the Presbyterian ministers, whose public Jife 
dates from about 1640 to 1690. 

‘* lo prescribe a form of prayer or preaching, or other 
‘* service, where there is no necessity for it, and to lay a 
‘* necessity on it, as the thing itself, or, the churches’ peace, 
‘and to punish, silence, and suspend, excommunicate or 
‘* reproach as schismatics, the able, godly, peaceable mi- 
‘* nisters or people, that (justly or unjustly) cannot use it, is 
** so great a sin, that no godly ministers should desire or 
‘* attempt it, nor any godly minister suffer it*.” 

** Two things have set the Church on fire, and been the 
‘plague of it for a thousand years: first, enlarging our 
** creed, and making more fundamentals than God ever 
* made; and, secondly, composing, and so imposing, our 
‘creeds and confessions in our own words and phrases, 
‘* When men have learnt more manners and more humility 
‘* than to accuse God’s language as too general and obscure, 
‘(as if they could mend it,) and have more dread of God 
‘¢ and compassion on themselves to make those to be fun- 
«¢ damentals or certainties which God never made so; and 
‘“‘when they reduce their confessions, first, to their due 
‘* extent, and, secondly, to Scripture phrase, (that Dissenters 
‘* may not scruple subscribing,) then, I think, and never till 
‘* then, shall the Church have peace about doctrinals. It 
‘¢ seems to me no heinous Socinian notion that Chilling- 
‘¢ worth is blamed for, viz. § Let all men believe the Scrip- 
“* «ture, and that only, and endeavour to believe in it in the 
“* «true sense, (and promise this,) and require no more of 
* ¢ others, and they shall find this not only a better, but the 
‘* only means to suppress heresy and restore unity +.’ ” 

“¢ It is the commendation of God’s law, as fit to be the 
means of unity, that all are so easily agreed to it, in terms, 
and therefore would agree in the sense, if they under- 
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* Baxter's Disputation on a Stinted Liturgy, p. 378. 
+ Baxter's Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 1650. Preface of Part II. 
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“stood it. But they will not do so by the laws of men. 
‘* All or many heretics in the primitive times would profess 
‘* assent to the Church’s creed, no doubt, in a corrupt and 
‘¢ private sense; but the Church did not, therefore, make 
‘* new creeds, until, above 300 years after Christ, they began 
‘* to put in some particular words to obviate heresies which 
‘* Hilary complained of as the cause of all their divisions. 
‘* And what if heretics will subscribe to all you bid them, 
‘and take it in their own corrupted sense? Must you, 
“‘ therefore, be still making new laws and articles till you 
‘‘ meet with some which they cannot misunderstand, or 
‘dare not thus abuse? Sure there is a wiser way than 
“this: God’s word containeth in sufficient expressions all 
“* that is necessary to be subscribed :—to require, therefore, 
‘¢ none to subscribe to any man in matters of faith and holy 
“practice *.”” 

‘¢ We would have had the brethren (the Presbyterians) 
“ to have offered the Parliament the Creed (the Apostles’), 
“the Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue, as essentials or fun- 
‘“‘ damentals, which, at least, contain all that is necessary 
‘¢ to salvation, and hath been by all ancient churches taken 
‘¢ for the sum of their religion: and whereas, it was said, 
‘6 ¢ 4 Socinian or a Papist will subscribe all this, J answered, 
‘¢ ¢ So much the better, and so much the fitter it is to be a 
‘¢¢ matter of our concord.’ But if you are afraid of commu- 
«‘ nion with Papists and Socinians, it must not be avoided 
‘* by making a new rule or test of faith, which they will not 
‘* subscribe to, or by forcing others to subscribe to more 
“ than they can do; but by calling them to account, when- 
“ever in preaching or writing they contradict or abuse 
‘‘ the truths which they have not subscribed +.” 

The same liberality must have influenced the opinion of 
those who settled the address to King William, which pro- 
posed “that the rule of Christianity might be the rule of 
‘* conformity.” 

* Baxter’s Christian Directory. Part1V. c. 11. 


+ Second Part of a Reply to the “ Vindication of the Non-subscribing 
“« Ministers :’”” London, Syo. 1719. Appendix, p. 84. 
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Mr. Howe, another of the first founders of the Presby- 
terian body, in his sermon of “ Union among Protestants,” 
quotes with approbation, from Bishop Davenant, his opinion 
that ‘*he that believes the things contained in the Apostles’ 
‘* Creed, and endeayonrs to live a life agreeable to the pre- 
“ cepts of Christ, ought not to be expunged from the roll 
“ of Christians, nor be driven from communion with the 
‘¢members of any church whatever.” 

Calamy was another of the most celebrated Presbyterian 
divines. His career ranges from about 1694 to 1732. He 
was favoured with a special mark of respect by Lady Hewley, 
and was in communication with all classes of Dissenters. 
In the History of his Life, written by himself, he gives an 
account of the motives which induced him to leave the 
Established Church, and in it quotes the following passage 
from Chillingworth. His conduct through life, especially 
during the proceedings at Salters’ Hall, were in conformity 
with the sentiments it contains. 

«‘ T am entirely of his mind (Chillingworth), above all in 
‘that glorious passage, ‘ When I say to Mr. Knot, the 
‘ “religion of Protestants is in truth to be preferred before 
‘* yours, as on the one side I do not understand by your 
‘religion the doctrine of Bellarmine or Baronius, or any 
‘other private man among you, nor the doctrine of the 
*¢ ¢ Sorbonne, or of the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, or of 
‘any other particular company among you; but that 
‘ ‘wherein you all agree, or profess to agree, the doctrine of 
‘the Council of Trent; so, accordingly, on the other side, 
‘by the religion of Protestants, I do not understand the 
‘doctrine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon, nor the 
‘ Confession of Augusta or Geneva, nor the Catechism of 
‘* ¢ Heidelburgh, nor the Articles of the Church of En- 
‘gland; no, nor the Harmony of Protestant Confessions ; 
‘but that wherein they all agree, and which they all sub- 
‘scribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect rule of faith 
“‘¢and actions, that is, the Bible. Zhe Bible, I say, the 
“ ¢ Bible only is the religion of Protestants. Whatever else 
‘ they believe besides it, and the plain, irrefragable, indubit- 
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‘able consequences of it, well may they hold it as a matter 
‘* Sof opinion. But as matter of faith and religion, neither 
* €can they with coherence to their own grounds believe it 
‘¢ ‘themselves, nor require the belief of it of others, without 
‘¢ ¢most high and schismatical presumption *.’ 

‘* I could not help readily falling in with him, when he 
‘¢ so frankly declares that the presumptuous imposing of the 
‘* senses of man upon the words of Ged, the especial senses 
‘* of men upon the general words of God, and laying them 
upon men’s consciences, together with and under the pe- 
** nalty of death and damnation ; this vain conceit that we 
** can speak of the things of God better than in the words 
of God, thus deifying our own interpretation, and tyran- 
*‘ nously enforcing them upon others; this restraining of 
‘* the word of God from that latitude and generality, and 
‘‘the understanding of men from that liberty wherein 
‘* Christ and the Apostles left them, is and hath been the 
‘* only fountain of all schism in the Church, and that which 
** makes them immortal ; the common incendiary of Christ- 
** endom, and that which I said before tears in pieces, not 
** the coat, but the bowels and members of Christ +.” 

Expressing his own opinion, Calamy adds, *“* Reasoning 
‘‘ in religious matters from Church authority appeared to 
‘* me, upon the strictest search, to be sophistical, unless 
** the Church could be proved infallible; and I could not 
‘¢ find the Church had any authority at all further than she 
‘* agreed with, and was warranted by, Scripture. The fol- 
‘* lowing authority blindly would most certainly have been 
‘¢ destructive to religion under the Jewish Church; nor 
“* could I perceive it to be a jot more safe under Christi- 
‘ anityf.” 

The opinions of Mr. Oldfield, the brother of Dr. Old- 
field, who is the first name of the non-subscribing mini- 
sters at Salters’ Hall, are stated in these words by Mr. 
Shower, in his discourse on Mr. Oldfield’s death :—‘* Next 
* to his piety, or as part of it, his peaceableness and cha- 


* Calamy’s Life, vol. i. p. 232. (Second Edition.) 
+ Ibid. p. 239. + Ibid. p. 254. 
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“‘ rity, in opposition to bitterness and dividing zeal and 
*‘ a narrow spirit, was very commendable and exemplary. 
** He could unite with all Christians in all things neces- 
“ sary, and was not for making more fundamentals and 
“‘ necessaries than Christ had made, or for other terms 
‘* of Christian communion than the terms of our common 
‘“ Christianity, and therefore was ready to receive all whom 
“‘ he believed Christ would receive*.” 


* The views of several other distinguished Presbyterian divines ap- 
pear in the course of these pages. See also Sermon at Newport Pag- 
nell, Sept. 15, 1725, at the ordination of Mr. W. Hunt, by Jabez Earle, 
a Presbyterian minister, first of Weigh House, London, and afterwards 
of the chapel in Hanover Street ;—Confession of Faith by Mr. Clerk 
Oldisworth, Jan. 11, 1720 ;—Confession of Faith of Dr. Hughes, a cele- 
brated Presbyterian minister, Jan. 11, 1720.—The following passages 
also illustrate the course of feeling on these subjects. 

“ When he (Mr. Harvey) first settled in this place, and engaged in con- 
“stant work, he thought it proper to study over the Church Controversy, 
“and not rest in the first impressions of education. He read the London 
“ Cases, and other principal books, on both sides, with close application and 
‘‘ impartiality, and settled at length upon a deliberate judgement in the 
“ principles of moderate Nonconformity, which he thought stood upon the 
“ great principle of the Reformation, viz. ‘ the perfection of the Scripture 
“rule and the only authority of Christ in the Christian Church; and the 
“ «unalienable right of every man to judge, according to the best light and 
“ « advantages offered him, for himself.’ He stood firm upon a broad 
“ bottom, and satisfied himself to be faithful to his light, without censure 
‘“‘ or uncharitableness to others; and thought he had the advantage of 
“ the narrow-spirited on all sides, that he could worship God in the way 
“he preferred, and at the same time own and receive fellow Christians 
“ of other communions, and was not confined by any principle or pre- 
“ judice of mind within any little circle or distinguishing denomination, 
“ or obliged to refuse actual communion upon any proper occasions with 
“those who have all the essentials of the Gospel religion, and whom 
“‘ Christ will own at last. He was truly a primitive Catholic, who loved 
“ and owned all sincere Christians, and who was of no one party exclu- 
“ sive of all the rest.”—TZhe Death of Good Men in the midst of their 
Days considered. A Funeral Sermon for the late Rev. Samuel Harvey, 
who deceased April 17, 1729. Preached at Crutched Friars, April 27, 
by W. Harris, D.D. Published at the desire of the Relations and Con- 
gregation: London, 1729. 8vo. pp. 40. 

“ T do not suppose that Mr. Newman, any more than other studious 
“ and ingenious persons, rested on the first impressions of his education; 
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But the opinion of the Presbyterian ministers living in The Lon- 
London in 1719, who chiefly constituted the majority at don Mini- 


sters of 


Salters’ Hall, upon the iiberty of private interpretation of the 1719. 
terms of Scripture, will be best exhibited by an extract from 
the * Advices for Peace,” published by those who then refused 


“ but as his judgement ripened, and he grew up into maturer age, he dili- 
“ gently inquired after truth, and faithfully followed every appearance of 
“it, without prejudice, and with a becoming freedom of mind. He had 
‘‘high, but not extravagant, notions of Christian liberty; he had the 
“* cause of Nonconformity much at heart; and was a Protestant Dissent- 
“ ing minister upon the firmest principles, and without the least incli- 
“ nation to change, and had lately read, upon this head; which greatly 
“ contributed to his fuller satisfaction and further establishment. He 
“ highly valued and diligently searched the Holy Scriptures, firmly be- 
‘‘lieving their sufficiency and perfection.” &c.—The End of Created 
Perfection. A Funeral Sermon on the late Rev. Samuel Newman, who 
died May 31,1735. Preached at Salters’ Hall, June 8, 1735, by John 
Barker (who had been a Minister more than twenty years). Published 
at the request cf the Family and Congregation: London, 1735. 

«‘ A Scripture religion and way of worship is as much to be stood up 
“ for as ever; and as far as any man, upon a close and diligent search of 
“the Scriptures, does believe that this or the other way is most agree- 
“‘ able thereto, he ought to adhere to it ; and to be allowed so to do; for 
‘‘ J think it is, in the general, an agreed point amongst Protestants, that 
“ no man has a right to impose his sense of the Bible upon another, any 
“ more than to impose a zew Bible and Scripture itself upon him. In 
“ effect the one is pretty much the same with the other.” 

‘“‘ The grand point which the Dissenters are contending for is this, that 
‘¢ nothing be insisted on, as a Term of Communion, but what our Blessed 
‘“‘ Lord has required, and laid down, as such, in the received canon of 
“ the Scripture. And whilst we thus stand up for the ortginal plan of 
“‘ our religion, and the first pure unmixt institutions of it, we think we 
‘‘ may look upon ourselves as walking in the name of the Lord our God ; 
“ and that in this way of doing so we ought to persevere. This we appre- 
‘ hend to be the only means of enlarging the foundations of the Church, 
‘ so as to take in all who sincerely believe and obey the Gospel; and at 
‘ the same time securing the sacred inclosure, so as to keep out all who 
“ are disobedient and unbelievers. ‘Till matters be reduced to this stand- 
“‘ ard, we have no hope of ever seeing those happy times which the 
“ prophet Micah speaks of, when God should so gloriously appear in the 
“ midst of them that did resolve to walk in his name.”—To be Every- 
where spoken against ; considered in Two Sermons preached at Black 
Fryars, March 9th and 16th, 1712. By S. Wright. 
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to subscribe certain doctrinal articles, It is also material to 
remark, that the occasion of the expression of these senti- 
ments was a discussion respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. 

“If, after all, a public hearing be insisted on, viz. 
‘‘ by any one accused of heresy, we think the Protestant 
‘“‘ principle, that the Bible is the only and perfect rule 
** of faith, obliges those who have the case before them 
‘* not to condemn any man upon the authority of human 
*¢‘ decisions, or because he consents not to human forms 
“or phrases. But then only is he to be censured, as 
“‘not holding the faith necessary to salvation, when it 
‘‘ appears he contradicts, or refuses to own, the plain and 
‘* express declarations of Holy Scripture, in what is there 
‘* made necessary to be believed, and in matters there solely 
‘revealed. We further advise that Catechisms and other 
“summaries of Christianity and expositions of Scripture, 
“‘ by wise and learned though fallible men, should be re- 
‘* garded as great helps to understand the mind of God in 
“the Scriptures, and that all be allowed, by common con- 
“© sent, to support their own sense of Scripture upon proper 
‘¢ occasions, with such reasons as appear to them convincing, 
‘‘ provided it be with sobriety and charity to those who 
‘‘ differ from them... . We think ourselves obliged often 
‘‘ to inculcate this principle upon our hearers, ‘ that they 
“‘ ¢ ought not to form their judgement in matters necessary to 
‘* ¢ salvation, by the private sentiments of their ministers, any 
“ ¢ further than they are supported by the word of God ;’ 
“and we assure ourselves, that a tender and scrupulous 
‘“‘ regard for the word of God alone will never be thought 
‘‘ either dangerous or inconvenient to the body of Protest- 
‘6 ant Dissenters. We saw no reason to think that a decla- 
‘‘ ration in other words than those of Scripture would serve 
‘6 the cause of peace and truth, but rather be the occasion 
“+ of great confusion and disorders. We have already thought 
‘ that human declarations of faith were far from being eligi- 
“‘ ble on their own account, since they tend to narrow the 
“¢ foundations of Christianity, and to restrain that latitude 
** of expression in which our great legislator has seen fit to 
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“ deliver his will to us. We take it to be inverting the 
“ oreat rule of deciding controversies among Protestants, 
‘¢ making the explications and words of men determine the 
‘* sense of Scripture, instead of making the Scriptures to 
‘¢ determine how far the words of men are to be regarded. 
‘¢ We therefore could not give our hands to do that which in 
‘‘ present circumstances would be like to mislead others, to 
‘¢ set up human explication for the decisive rule of faith. We 
“then did, and so now, judge it our duty to remonstrate 
‘* against such a precedent as opening a way to (what we 
‘‘ dread,) the most fatal breaches on Gospel liberty.” 

And in a further “ Vindication” these ministers declare, 
—* This Catechism (the Assembly’s) is what we teach our 
*‘ children, and recommend to others, as well as our bre- 
*‘ thren ; and to keep it in its proper place and to its proper 
‘¢ use, as a catechism, is to answer the end of our recom- 
‘* mending and teaching it; and it is well known we give 
«¢ our explications of it where we teach it. But shall that 
‘* which is only to be used as a means of instruction be set up 
“as a test of faith?” 

These and many similar expressions exhibit the general 
views of the leading Presbyterians at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. They record not opinions formed for 
the first time in 1719, but such as had been previously enter- 
tained. Among those by whom they were stated lay Lady 
Hewley’s circle of acquaintance. The principle they assert- 
ed was, that the Bible, and the Bible only, was the sole rule 
of faith ; and that in expressing the doctrines it contains, no 
other words than those to be found in it should be employed. 
Bowles’s Catechism was adapted to this rule. It is now 
quoted as a test of Lady Hewley’s orthodoxy, when it ob- 
viously raises a strong case of the contrary suspicion. To 
set up any test of faith but the Bible, was thought to be not 
only opposed to the precepts it contains, but was a certain 
means to promote those dissensions and controversies which 
it was desirable to silence. The majority of the ministers 
at Salters’ Hall regarded any test of belief in other than 
Scriptural language as an invasion of the great principle of 
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Protestant Dissent, “ the right of private judgement.” They 
had witnessed the ill effects of interfering with belief con- 
scientiously entertained, and they derived instruction from 
the lesson. They refused to sanction proceedings which 
might make error perpetual, and render the profession of it 
profitable. A creed could not be framed without the pos- 
sibility of error, and it could only be employed to favour an 
exclusive spirit. To put definite meanings on the general 
expressions of Scripture, and to insist upon limited terms 
as conveying the same sense as more general ones, appeared 
to them an act of impiety. It was a correction and modifi- 
cation of the inspired writings which no man was authorized 
to make. 

It was thus solemnly determined in 1719, that the prin- 
ciple asserted admitted of no exceptions. Assent to the 
imposition of a creed, even with regard to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, was refused. Arian doctrines were prevalent, 
and were openly preached by some members of the Pres- 
byterian body; yet the only method to prevent their exten- 
sion was rejected, by men many of them totally unaffected 
by the existing heresy. A learned legal authority de- 
nounces other than Trinitarian doctrines as unchristian 
and blasphemous, and pictures the pious “horror” that 
heresy respecting them must, as he supposes, have excited 
in the breast of an orthodox Presbyterian. Unfortunately 
for the truth of the picture, the history of the Presbyterian 
body utterly negatives that presumption. It, on the con- 
trary, displays the prevalence of opposite feelings, and the 
practice of virtues which viewed with equal charity all con- 
scientious differences of doctrine. ‘The modern Presbyterian 
refuses to employ unscriptural phrases respecting the Tri- 
nity, or to adopt those terms which the articles of the Church 
of England or the Assembly’s Catechism have connected 
with it. ‘The early Presbyterian, even though assenting to 
those terms, would have expressed no feeling of offence at 
such a course; for he himself approved of and practised it, 
even before he deviated from the beaten track of doctrine. 

We have seen the opinions of divines ; we will see how 
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a layman regarded the same subject. Of the first Viscount 
Barrington, Swift, in a letter to Archbishop King*, says, 
‘One Mr. Shute is named for secretary to Lord Wharton ; 
‘‘he is a young man, but reckoned the shrewdest head in 
** England, and the person in'whom the Presbyterians chiefly 
“ confide.” We attended divine worship, and for many 
years received the sacrament, at Pinners’ Hall. Dr. Jere- 
miah Hunt, a very eminent Nonconformist divine, was pas- 
tor of the congregation assembling there ¢. His Lordship 
had formerly been an attendant on Mr. Thomas Bradbury, 
and it is expressly related of him, that “he quitted that 
** gentleman on account of his bigoted zeal for imposing 
‘¢ unscriptural terms upon the article of the Trinity ¢.” 

But it will, perhaps, be still more pertinent, in regard to 
a question pending in the Court of Chancery, to quote the 
testimony of Sir Joseph Jekyll, a distinguished Presbyte- 
rian, afterwards Master of the Rolls. We are now told 
from the Bench, that a liberal Presbyterian of those days 
would have “ shrunk with horror” at extending her libe- 
rality to those who questioned the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But how would a contemporary Master of the Rolls, who 
best knew the spirit of his sect, have decided that point ? 
“When it was determined at Salters’ Hall, he is recorded 
to have summed up the question at issue and its result 
thus,—* THe Bis_e carried 1T By Four.” 

It is plain that what were now called orthodox doctrines 
were relished neither in the pulpit nor by the great body of 


* Swift’s Works, 12mo, 1765, vol. xiv. p. 50. 

+ “He (Mr. Locke) and his noble disciple (Viscount Barrington) 
“have been the means of diffusing a very general spirit of free and 
“ Scriptural criticism; which, though too often perverted, has been proved 
“ by experience to be well adapted to the more perfect apprehension of 
“« the meaning of Scripture, and which has consequently been cultivated 
“ among all classes of theologians. As His Lordship’s attention was much 
‘ directed to the study of Divinity, he had a strong sense of the import- 
‘© ance of free inquiry in matters of religion.’ —Life of Viscount Barring- 
ton, by the Rev. George Townsend, Prebendary of Durham, p. xx. 

, { Barrington’s Theological Works, by Townsend, p. xvii. 

§ Whiston’s Memoirs. 
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Presbyterians; at least, not if orthodoxy can only be proved 
by the use of expressions not Scriptural. Indeed it seems 
useless to dwell on such a point, after thesolemn and conside- 
rate determination made at Salters’ Hall. That was a strong 
expression of unwillingness to prevent the free discussion 
and examination of the doctrine of the Trinity, or to check 
the progress of Arian sentiments, then notoriously preva- 
lent. If they had entertained such opinions upon the sub- 
ject, as they are now said by the Independents, and sup- 
posed from the Bench, to have done, the whole course of 
their lives, the inflexible integrity they exhibited in the pro- 
fession of their belief must convince us, that they would 
have regarded it as a serious duty not to have shrunk, in 
consequence of any actual or imaginary difficulties, from 
asserting the importance of enforcing the doctrine and of 
maintaining the criminality of its denial. 


Most of the Presbyterian charities date between the years 
1690 and 1730. ‘There are several of a later date, but the 
principal were established within this period. 

The terms of the trust deeds are exceedingly general. 
The property was usually conveyed to the minister and 
members of the congregation for the worship and service of 
God; often with a declaration that such worship and ser- 
vice should be carried on in such form and manner as the 
congregation should, from time to time, direct; and with 
an occasional provision as to the disposition of the pro- 
perty in the event of such worship ceasing to be legal and 
tolerated. From this latter provision a far-fetched and un- 
founded inference has been drawn; as if a precaution, so ob- 
viously proper, as a matter of temporal prudence, was meant 
to controul the freedom of the congregation, and inferen- 
tially to adopt as a creed the limits of that toleration which 
it was their object to extend—to sanction restrictions with 
which their most eminent divines were dissatisfied and 
practically refused to comply; as if a creed, in short, was 
imposed by those, who, whenever the point came directly 
before them, declared they would impose none. Besides 
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chapels, and, occasionally, ministers’ houses, there are other 
charities, consisting of the profits of various funds, which 
the trustees are usually directed to distribute among Dis- 
senting ministers generally; or perhaps, as in the case of 
Lady Hewley’s charity, (using the language of the day,) 
‘* among godly preachers,” or ‘ preachers of the Gospel,” 
or * Christ’s Holy Gospel.” 

The varying state of the law in some measure accounts 
for the generality of these expressions. At one time all 
Dissenting bodies had been tolerated; at another they had 
been deprived of every religious privilege. It was some- 
times doubtful whether the law was or was not invaded, or 
how long it would permit the existence of such charities ; 
and prudence required a manifestation of intent to keep 
within legal bounds. We have before us an instance of one 
charity of this sort, in which the trusts are directly framed 
so as to open or shut as the law should either extend or 
contract; and to permit the advantages of it to be enjoyed 
by any preacher duly chosen; he complying with what- 
ever legal test or subscription the law might, for the tzme 
being, impose. The legal consequences are thus carefully 
provided against, and at the same time the discretion of the 
minister and of the congregation is left as unchecked as 
possible; and this must have been the intent of all con- 
sistently acting upon the principles then avowed by the 
Presbyterians. In a trust deed now before us, of this pe- 
riod, it is expressly provided that there shall be no inter- 
ference with the doctrines preached by the minister. “The 
‘* minister is not to be accountable to any man or any body 
‘* of men for what he preaches.” 

‘We shall notice hereafter a Norwich charity, very similar 
to that by Lady Hewley, founded “for Protestant Dissent- 
“‘ ing Ministers,” by a lady of a notoriously Arian congre- 
gation; and which has, like many other Presbyterian chari- 
ties, been always distributed among Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists. The Presbyterians had tried to 
combine all Dissenters by abolishing distinctive creeds; but 
failing in this, they, as in such instances as Lady Hewley’s, 
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practically acted on their comprehensive principles, and in- 
cluded in their benevolent solicitude even those who refused 
to be united with them in social or devotional communities. 
We know of no instances of this sort among the Inde- 


-pendents. With hardly an exception, all the Presbyterian 


trust deeds are without restrictions, and contain no clauses 
of restraint of the course of opinion in the congregations 
for whose use they were immediately founded. Neither 
the minister nor his congregation are bound to pursue 
any given set of doctrines. Every freedom is afforded to 
the pursuit of theological inquiries. ‘There can be no error 
as to the intention. The question, “shall there be a creed 
‘imposed or not,” was well known; it had been argued, 
and its determination formed a badge of distinction. Had 
the founders been attached to their own sentiments so 
strongly that deviation from them would, by them, have 
been treated as objectionable, how happens it that no ex- 
pression denoting such feeling is to be found in their trust 
deeds? How is it that their congregational acts did not as- 
sist or promote it? The Independents did not thus act. 
Religious belief is, on the admission of their ministers, di- 
stinctly stated. By practice the members of their congre- 
gations are called upon to make confessions of faith, and to 
express a determination to adhere to them. The difference 
in the whole course and practice of the two parties indicates 
a distinguishing principle. ‘There was nothing to prevent 
the limitations required by the one from being required 
by the other, or the confessions of doctrines demanded by 
the one from being demanded by the other. 

The silence of the endowments, especially taken in 
connexion with the uncertain state of the law, would 
alone demonstrate that the governing principle of the 
Presbyterians was to leave that liberty to others which 
they claimed for themselves; to look to Scripture as the 
sole rule of faith ; to admit to its full extent the right 
of private judgement ; and virtually to admit the inno- 
cence of involuntary error. Had the perpetuation of a 
peculiar system of discipline or doctrine been intended, 
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what prevented the declaration of such an intent ? Why 
are the deeds silent respecting the unsound doctrines, when 
the Nonconformist world was ringing with the controversy 
as to whether heresy should or should not be repressed by 
subscription? If endowments to propagate Calvinism, or to 
support chapels and a ministry favouring it, were intended, 
why were no fences erected to prevent the prevalence of er- 
rors, as some represent them to be, which were seen and were 
debated by the very persons whose indignation we are now 
told would have been excited by them? No barrier against 
the manifest heresy was raised; no protection was framed 
to exclude the offensive creed; and no separation was at- 
tempted from those who publicly and openly were known 
to advance the criminal doctrines. Was the evil seen? It 
was seriously considered, and the solemn decision, —even of 
those who saw its extent,—was that its consequences must 
in consistency be allowed. Were the guilty parties pointed 
out for rebuke? ‘They were eminent and learned and pious, 
and their ministry was encouraged. Is there any other ad- 
missible conclusion, then, than this,—that the principle of 
the Presbyterians was not to interfere with doctrines; to al- 
low all to act upon their own responsibility in receiving or 
rejecting any religious opinions ; and not to censure any for 
acting in the honest exercise of their judgement? Their sen- 
timents were latitudinarian, and the expression of their 
trust deeds general; and an injustice is committed and the 
plain and obvious intent is violated, under the pretence 
of carrying it into effect, when. unlimited terms..are re- 
stricted, and definite expressions substituted for those pur- 
-posely left indefinite. 

By the constitution of nearly all the Presbyterian chapels, 
the election of the ministers is in the congregation. . They 
decide, by a majority, the fitness, competence, and doc- 
trines of their teachers. Little inconvenience_has -arisen 
from the system, and it is. almost universal,..The trus- 
tees have not governed the congregations. In some deeds 
provision is made for the trustees being members of the 
congregation, in order to prevent as far as possible any im- 
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proper exercise of power. If they and the congregation 
entertain heretical opinions, it has not been from the corrupt 
conduct of trustees, but from the moral effect of those causes 
which have affected both the trustees and the congregations. 


Rulesinthe In order to determine on the due administration of any 

administra- . aye “ : ‘ 

tion ofa Charity, it isnecessary to ascertain the intent of its founder. 

charity. “It is clearly settled, that ifa fund, real or personal, be given 
‘in such a way that the purpose be clearly expressed to be, 
‘that of maintaining a ‘ Society of Protestant Dissenters,’ 
** promoting no doctrine contrary to law, although such as 
‘“‘ may be at variance with the doctrines of the Established 
«‘ Church, it is the duty of this Court to carry such trust into 
‘“‘ execution, and to administer it according to the intent of 
« the founders*.” It becomes, therefore, essential to ascer- 
tain the intent, and to collect that evidence relating to it, 
which, in any trust indefinite in its terms, may be supposed 
best to declare it. ‘“* When a body of Protestant Dissenters 
‘*have established a trust without any precise definition of 
** the object or mode of worship, I know no means the Court 
“‘ has of ascertaining it, except by looking to what has passed, 
‘and thereby collecting what may, by fair inference, be pre- 
*¢ sumed to have been the intention of the founder*.” In 
thus referring, in the case of Presbyterian charities, to the 
past, the right of private judgement prominently and fore- 
most presents itself. This was the great Presbyterian prin- 
ciple. In other cases the past confines itself to limited 
considerations, narrowly restraining the design and intent 
of the foundation. 

Cases re- Various cases might be put where inquiry into the actual 

auiry ito doctrines of the founders would be proper and necessary. 

doctrine © Such would be those of institutions, the founders of which 

_had asserted the necessity of articles and subscriptions, and 

proposed either as the test of qualification; who, having 
adopted a peculiar interpretation of certain words, have di- 


* Lord Eldon, in3 Merivale—‘ Attorney-General ». Pearson.” 
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stinctly desired assent to such interpretation with all its pecu- 
liarities. Foundations by members of the Church of England 
would be within this rule: but a Presbyterian foundation 
could not be subject to it, if stinted creeds” were, as was 
most undoubtedly the case, rejected by Presbyterians. An 
instance more difficult of determination would be that of a 
foundation by one belonging to no known body of Dissenters, 
who should take upon himself to compose a creed, and re- 
quire subscription to it; for instance, a sweeping sub- 
scription, such as that of Wesleyan Methodists to the doc- 
trines contained in certain writings of Mr. Wesley. The 
inconveniences accompanying such an inquiry are only a 
degree greater than those attending the former case. 

The whole system is, in the Presbyterian view, false and 
mischievous. It may preserve unity in a church, because 
those who doubt,—though they may form the majority, or 
even the entirety of the congregation, —must either acquiesce 
or withdraw. Every one, under such a system, is subject to 
those very restrictions, for which Establishments are consi- 
dered so open to objection. Had the circumstances which 
create belief and enable assent to any proposition to be 
given been duly considered, neither creeds nor liturgies nor 
articles would have been enforced by violent persuasives or 
dissuasives. Facts not within our knowledge, or the in- 
ferences they admit of, can only be believed in proportion 
as the evidence connected with them is strong or weak. If 
the evidence is strong, the belief it occasions is involuntary, 
and can only be affected by presenting a new series of 
eircumstances to the mind. Expressions may be uttered 
indicating a state of mental affection not actually expe- 
rienced; but immoral or interested motives must first be 
excited. 

If the Presbyterians were at any time generally Trini- 
tarian, it was not from abhorrence of other doctrines. 
Their preference was accompanied by no such feeling. 
It simply appeared right to the individual to prefer one 
doctrine to another, for his own religious guidance; and 
he left his neighbour to adopt a different conclusion, if 
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his judgement so directed him. Interference with religious 
belief was regarded as more mischievous than all the er- 
rors ignorance or weakness might produce. ‘To each 
individual the power of acting upon his own responsibility 
was afforded, and the mischief of an improper decision was 
the motive to avoid it. Any other course would have pro- 
duced a habit of pursuing error, or, by favouring indiffer- 
ence, have perpetuated mischievous opinions. The main- 
tenance of the doctrinal unity of a church—or rather of its 
property—would have been, in their view, a poor compen- 
sation for the loss of liberty of inquiry. The principle of per- 
manent adherence to special tenets, or a careless reliance up- 
on those capable of error, may chain all within the narrow 
circle of Conformity. But was indifference or inquiry, at the 
period of the Reformation, a moral duty? If inquiry was 
then a moral duty, why does it cease to be so now? If it is 
a duty, in what consists its merit, if the adoption of given 
conclusions is to be compulsory? ‘They who express fears 
respecting certain religious opinions, forget the manner in 
which their own doctrines were established. Was tradition 
rendered unauthoritative by subscriptions, or were supersti- 
tions exposed otherwise than by the force of evidence? If 
articles of belief are free from doubt, consent is involuntary, 
and subscription needless*. Ifthey are doubtful, is it moral 
to set up motives which may tempt the expression of assent 
in the absence of belief? And is it not the duty of all, and of 
courts of law particularly, to preserve a high state of moral 
feeling, and to lean against articles and subscriptions as 
contrary to sound policy, rather than to afford them en- 
couragement ? 

There may be limits to the principle urged, but they 
are not doctrinal. It may be checked, if it “ produce 


* “ This is the miserable condition of a convict heretic : the punish- 
“ ment which fell on him for expressing thoughts heretical, he must en- 
‘ dure for barely thinking ; which is a thing not in his own power, but 
“ depends on the evidence which appears to him.” —Bishop Hare on the 
Difficulties and Discouragements which attend the Study of Scripture in 
the way of Private Judgement. 
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peace-disturbing enormities.” But he who would think 
it necessary to prevent all the evils which indiscretion 
and folly may create would, in his attempt, so bind up 
the thoughts and creeds of every conscientious man, from 
the fear of possible danger and possible mischief, as to 
restrain all inquiry. How can the character and ten- 
dency of opinions be judged of by a court of Jaw, ex- 


ters not 
doctrinal. 


cept so far as they plainly affect the peace of society; and , 


that obviously and directly, not presumptively or by infer- 
ence? Ifthe peculiar opinions of any sect are submitted 
to the judicial determination of the Court of Chancery, 
what is to be considered if the question relates generally 
to religion? The Episcopalian accuses all of schism; of 
disturbing the uniformity of the worship of the State; of 
the severance and abolition of one of its prominent insti- 
tutions, necessary, as such Episcopalian contends, to the 
peace and welfare of the community. ‘The Nonconformist 


can only defend himself by asserting the conscientious na-— 


ture of his belief, and that the peace of the community is 
not affected by it:—at any rate, that it would be most af- 
fected by any attempts to restrain him. ‘The same limit 
must govern the toleration extended to every sect; and the 
mischief anticipated is purely imaginary. 

At the date of most of the Presbyterian charities, the old 
Presbyterian system, as has already been shown, did not 
exist. The connexion between congregations was merely 
voluntary. General discipline was not acknowledged, and 
there was no general organization. For whose benefit, and 
with what intent, were the Presbyterian charities founded ? 

Whoever rejects the imposition of all statements, positive 
in their terms, respecting disputed doctrines,—who refuses 
to acknowledge the authority of any person to require such 
statements,—must, if he found a religious charity, be pre- 
sumed to intend to favour those who with himself contend 
for the liberty of free inquiry. If the peculiar doctrines of 
such a person are sought to be ascertained, and all depar- 
ture from them is to be restrained, an attempt is made to 
set up a standard of belief for adoption, and to require 
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opinions to be approved of, which the party professing them 
held to be fallible, and did not impose. In other words, 
the great principle which the founder asserted is opposed, 
instead of being carried into effect. It is impossible he 
should not have perceived that variation of opinion was the 
direct and necessary consequence of the exercise of that 
principle, any limitation of which would render it worthless, 
and would be an act inconsistent with the principle itself. 
It would be grossly absurd that a religious body should admit 
a principle, and then be declared dissolved in consequence 
of the natural and necessary operation of that principle. 
The moment any restriction is imposed, implicit assent to 
creeds, liturgies, or articles is required, and exclusion from 
the charity follows from their rejection. It is affectation to 
admit that liberty of inquiry was a principle which governed 
the conduct and intent of the founder, if his opinions are 
to be a standard of belief. Liberty of inquiry, if it exists 
at all, must be full, complete, and perfect, unconfined by 
authority, and unrestrained in all the paths it may pursue. 
Once recognise it, and the limits of its course are bound- 
less. Restrict it, and you create a special creed. It mat- 
ters not to say that the restraint is slight ;—any restraint is 
inconsistent with the principle. An arbitrary power is as- 
sumed, and rules are laid down to govern the intent of men, 
who during their lives had denounced such rules as unscrip- 
tural and uncharitable. They were governed by kindly and 
benevolent feelings, by lofty and high notions of the bounty 
and mercy of the Deity; nor could they comprehend how 
any one seriously receiving the Scripture as his rule of faith, 
should fall into error affecting his future condition. They 
who restrict the principle of free inquiry, contradict all the 
pure and elevated sentiments which animated those whose 
intentions they pretend to expound. 

But such a restraint only is desired as shall exclude those 
who denythe Church of England doctrines of the Trinity and 
Original Sin. That the last of these dogmas should be in- 
cluded with the former strongly shows the difficulties which 
arise out of any attempt to fix essentials of belief. Upon the 
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doctrine of Original Sin, it was observed by Sir Charles We- 
therell in his argument in Lady Hewley’s case, that Dr. Pre- 
tyman Tomlin, Bishopof Winchester, had (after adverting to 
the discrepancies of opinion maintained on it, and particular- 
ly by St. Augustine, who did not receive the doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin as set out in the Thirty-nine Articles,) remarked, 
* It must be acknowledged that original guilt, considered in 
** this point of view, is a difficult and abstruse subject; and as 
“ the Scriptures donot inform us what were the full and pre- 
** cise effects of Adam’s disobedience upon his posterity, it is 
‘* perhaps scarcely to be expected that there should be an 
‘¢ uniformity of opinion among divines upon that point. We 
** may, however, observe, that the difference between those 
** who confine original guilt to a mere liability to death and 
‘* sin, and those who extend it to punishment also, is not 
‘“* very material, since both sides admit that Christ died as a 
‘¢ propitiation for all the sins of the whole world.” So that one 
of the prelates of the Church itself holds that uniformity on 
this doctrine, as received by such Church, is not important; 
and that the mode in which it receives it may be rejected. 
The doctrine itself need not, for our purpose, be specially 
considered or weighed. It is sufficient that many pious 
Christians doubt it; even the Calvinists are at this time en- 
gaged in a controversy respecting it. It is unwise and inju- 
dicious for any Protestant to assert its essentiality. An 
infallible Church is entitled to every excuse, if it excludes 
those from terms of communion who, in any degree, dissent 
from it; but how can a Church, —admitting itself fallible, be 
privileged to determine for all men what are essential doc- 
trines? ‘* Believe as we believe” was the language of the 
Church of Rome. ‘“ Believe as we believe” is the language 
of themodern Independent. What the Presbyterian founders 
of any charity would have regarded proper to be believed, 
and whether they would have considered Original Sin or the 
Trinity essentials or not, are inquiries the result of which 
is, in reference to the present question, a matter of perfect 
indifference. We do happen to know that their opinions 
were latitudinarian, and there is abundant evidence in 
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existence to show that their reply to those who might 
urge them to lay down in terms any doctrines they them- 
selves held as fundamentals of belief, would have been, 
‘«‘ That as they commended themselves to divine favour by 
‘‘ their own conscientious conduct, so they would not in- 
** terfere with the course others might justify themselves in 
“ pursuing.” The principle contended for admits the re- 
ception or the rejection of any religious doctrine. What 
one individual might attach importance to, another might 
esteem of secondary moment. Both are within the principle 
which grants to each the authority of so determining, and 
approves of the decisions of each, though they may be con- 
tradictory. Original Sin one man may regard as a momen- 
tous doctrine; another may reject it; and if all the variations 
from the doctrines entertained by the founders of these cha- 
rities might be traced, however extensive they might be, 
they are but the necessary consequences of a principle which 
the founders admitted. 

That no limitation should be imposed upon this principle 
of inquiry, is expressly maintained in the very admirable and 
excellent treatise of Francis Hare, Bishop of Chichester, 
‘“‘On the Difficulties and Discouragements which attend 
“the Study of the Scriptures.” He maintains that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is a subject of debate, and strongly 
inveighs against the injustice and ill treatment experienced 
by those who question it. For freedom of inquiry in all its 
consequences he distinctly contends, and strongly asserts 
its necessity. 

‘You may reject arguments brought from the Old Tes- 
‘“‘tament to prove the Trinity as trifling, and proving no- 
“thing but the ignorance of those who use them. You 
‘‘may think prophecy has a literal meaning, when com- 
‘monly the mystical is thought the only one. You may 
‘think that many texts in the New Testament which are 
“strong against the Socinians do not prove against the 
«‘ Arian notion. ‘That the title, Son of God, has not al- 
‘ways one uniform meaning in the Gospel, analogous to 
‘generation in men. ‘That the identical consubstantiality 
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** of the Son, the eternal procession of the Spirit, and many 
‘‘ other notions relating to the Trinity, though they may be 
** true in themselves, are not so in virtue of the texts alleged 
“for them. These notions learned men have fallen into; 
‘“‘and from thence it is to be presumed you will not easily 
“‘ keep clear of them. J choose to instance chiefly in matters 
‘* relating to the Trinity, because it is the controversy now on 
“foot; but the like may be said of many other articles in 
“which the truth is one and the errors infinite*.” 

The writer then states the misrepresentation and abuse 
to which those are exposed who doubt such received doc- 
trines ; and he strongly comments upon the consequences. 

“‘ Did these learned men decline this study because they 
‘* wanted the abilities proper for it? Surely that will not 
“be said of men of their confessed learning. Or was there 
‘‘want of inclination or good will to it? No; they were 
“men of virtue and good Protestants, as well as scholars 
‘and men of letters. What then? Did they who had 
‘taken so much pains upon other books, and with so much 
‘success, think the Scriptures the only ones that needed 
‘not their help? Neither can that be pretended. They 
‘* saw the sacred books, through the injury of time and the 
‘‘jonorance of scribes, had suffered as well as others, and 
“much more by false and absurd interpretations. To be 
“‘ plain, the one thing that turned them from so noble and 
“necessary a study was the want of liberty, which in. this 
“¢ study only is denied men. They found it was dangerous 
“to examine impartially and speak freely; that they must 
“write without liberty or with no safety; that it would be 
“expected of them to strain all their wit and learning, to 
‘‘patronise and palliate gross errors, instead of exposing 
‘¢or mending them; and to support the received interpre- 
‘tations, however absurd, instead of such as reason and 
‘learning convinced them were the only true ones. But 
“this was a task men of ingenuous minds, whose integrity 
‘¢and love of truth was equal to their penetration and great 


* Page 9. The Edition quoted is. the Sixth, published in 1715. 
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‘abilities, could not submit to; for men to have eyes and 
‘‘ understandings of their own, and yet not to see or to un- 
*‘ derstand but as they were bid, and that by men who could 
‘not see or understand themselves; os dpyadréov mpcryjna | 
‘*' To make such blind use of their learning and abilities was, 
‘they thought, to pervert the very end of them, and really 
“to dishonour God, whose service they were given for. 
“< Since, therefore, they could not bear the thoughts of stu- 
‘‘ dying the Scriptures on these terms, no part was left men 
“who could not be idle but to turn to some other study 
‘in which, without fear of danger or offence, they might 
‘freely go whither truth and reason lead *.” 

‘‘ If some inconveniences would arise from the liberty I 
“contend for, they are nothing in comparison of those 
‘* which must follow from the want of it. ‘Till there is such 
‘‘a liberty allowed to clergymen; till there is such a secu- 
‘“‘yity for their reputations, fortunes and persons; I fear I 
“ must add, till so difficult a study meets with proportion- 
“able encouragement, ’tis impossible a sincere, impartial, 
«and laborious application to it should generally prevail : 
«¢ And till it does, it is impossible the Scriptures should be 
‘well understood: And till they are, they are a Rule of 
*‘ Faith in name only. For ’tis not the words of Scripture, 
‘‘ but the sense, which is the Rule: And so far as that is 
é¢ not understood, so far the Scriptures are not our Rule: 
‘«‘ whatever we pretend, but the sense that men have put on 
‘them; men fallible as ourselves, and who were by no 
‘‘ means so well furnished as the learned at present are with 
‘¢the proper helps to find out the true meaning of Scrip- 
“ture. And while we take the sense of Scriptures in this 
“manner upon content, and see not with our own eyes, we 
<< insensibly relapse into the principles of Popery, and give 
‘wp the only ground on which we can justify our separation 
“6 from the Church of Rome. It was a right to study and to 
«judge of the Scriptures for themselves that our first Re- 
«‘ formers asserted with so good effect ; and their successors 
“can defend their adherence to them on no other principle. 
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“* Tf, then, we are concerned for the study of the Scrip- 
“tures, further than in words ; if we in earnest think them 
‘the only Rule of Faith, let us act as if we thought so; 
** let us heartily encourage a free and impartial study of them ; 
‘‘ let us lay aside that malignant, arbitrary, and persecuting 
“‘ popish spirit ; let us put no fetters on men’s understandings, 
“nor any other bounds to their inquiries but what God and 
“truth have set. Let us, if we would not give up the Pro- 
“‘testant principle, that the Scriptures are plain and clear 
“‘in the necessary articles, declare nothing to be necessary 
‘but what is clearly revealed in them... . Upon the whole, 
“a free and impartial study of the Scriptures either ought 
“to be encouraged or it ought not. There is xo medium, 
‘‘ and therefore those who are against one side, whichever 
‘it be, are necessarily espousers of the other. ‘Those who 
“think it ought not to be encouraged, will, [ hope, think 
‘it no injury to be thought to defend their opinion upon 
‘such reasons as have been brought for it till they give 
6‘ better. On the other hand, those who think these reasons 
“‘ inconclusive, and can’t find better, will find themselves 
“ obliged to confess, that such a study ought to be encou- 
‘raged, and, consequently, must take care how they are 
‘accessory to such practices, as in their natural conse- 
“quences cannot but tend to its discouragement, lest they 
*¢ come into the condemnation of those who love darkness 
‘rather than light, and for their punishment be finally 
‘‘ adjudged to it. ‘There is in this case no other medium 
“between encouraging and discouraging but what there is 
‘‘ between light and darkness*.” 

Nothing seems clearer than that the Presbyterian foun- 
dations, on the very principle asserted by Bishop Hare, 
were not established with a view to the maintenance 
of Trinitarian sentiments against Unitarian,—of any doc- 
trine as opposed to another—or in assertion of any point 
which can strictly be called a point of fazth. They were 
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founded to secure the benefit of regular religious worship, 
unfettered by liturgies, and the advantage of Christian ordi- 
nances in what appeared to be a scriptural form. This was 
the object, and the trusts were created merely to secure it. 
Doctrine was at best a collateral consideration ; if it had 
been the leading consideration, the chapels would not have 
been built; as their founders generally agreed with the 
Church. And admitting that the early Presbyterians, in 
doctrinal opinion, agreed with the Church, still it is plain 
that they did not set any such agreement in opposition to 
the great principle which they upheld ;—namely, the duty 
of forbearance to fetter free inquiry, and of bringing and 
letting all bring every doctrine to the test of its conformity 
with Scripture, of which the interpretation lay in the pri- 
vate judgement of each individual. 

The intention is sometimes implied to be limited ‘by the 
meaning of a mere phrase. ‘“ The founders were ortho- 
dox.” Granted;—but it is nevertheless denied that those 
who do not agree in the doctrine of the Trinity are not or- 
thodox also; in the proper sense of those who insisted on 
the Scripture as the only rule of faith, of which each, accord- 
ing to his ability, was the true and only judge. And here 
it may be as well to remark a great distinction between non- 
agreement and denial. The modern Presbyterian, like many 
of his early ancestors, may not deny the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity; for evidence may be irresistible to others, which to him 
is questionable. He does not agree to it, but is always ready 
to receive those impressions respecting it to which an inge- 
nuous mind is liable. But then he is not orthodox. ** What 
‘* is every man’s immediate standard of orthodoxy but his 
‘* own opinions? Should ye object that the standard is not so 
* fleeting athing as opinion: itis the word of God and right 
* reason. This, if ye will attend to it, will bring you back to 
‘“‘ the very same point ye seek to avoid. The'dictates of Scrip- 
“‘ ture and of reason, we see but too plainly, are differently 
‘“‘ interpreted by different persons, of whose sincerity we have 
“no ground to doubt. Now to every individual, that only 
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‘* amongst all the varieties of sentiment can be hisrule, which 
** to the best of his judgement, that is, his opinion, is the im- 
* port of either. Nor is there a possibility of avoiding this 
** recurrence at last. But such is the intoxication of power, 
‘¢ that men, blinded by it, will not allow themselves to look 
‘* forward to the dreadful consequences. And such is the 
*¢ presumption of vain man, (of which bad quality the weak- 
“ est individuals have generally the greatest share,) that it is 
‘¢ with difficulty any one person can be brought to think that 
‘¢ any other person has or can have as strong conviction of 
‘* a different set of opinions as he has of his*.” 

To affirm of the modern Presbyterian, as opposed to his 
predecessors, that he is not orthodox, means, with the In- 
dependents, if anything, that he does not adopt all the 
doctrinal opinions of the early Presbyterians; a variation 
which would be important in speaking of those who might 
hold themselves out as members of the Church of England, 
whose standard of orthodoxy is the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
which no member of that Church can question without being 
guilty of Dissent. But the Presbyterian has always disclaimed 
any fixed standard of orthodoxy, and has never looked with 
disfavour upon those who differed from him. He never was 
orthodox at any period subsequent to the Restoration, if 
the term implies more than the acceptance of certain doc- 
trines by zndividuals, influenced in such acceptance by 
their own judgement. He had no symbol of his faith save 
the Scripture; and he held that all were entitled to expound 
it in such manner as they were best able, bound by no 
interpretation which others might have made. 

Some take high ground, indeed, in the argument, who 
refuse to those who dissent from the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the title of Christians. Unfortunately for the character 
and consistency of Dissenters, this has been heard from the 
mouths of legal advocates instructed by them, and the 
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weight of whose authority is given to the assertion. It may 
be proper, therefore, to say a few words on a subject which 
we are aware none would approach with greater disgust 
than some of the most respected members of the Inde- 
pendent body itself. The charge was used of old as well 
as now ;—quite early enough for the old Presbyterians to 
have sanctioned it, by inserting terms of exclusion in 
their deeds, if disposed so to do. ‘It is very hard and 
** unjust,” said Whiston, “ that in this case I am still 
‘* joined with deists, blasphemers, and atheists; and my 
‘* great and honest designs for the restoration of the pri- 
‘* mitive faith, worship, and discipline, must be reckoned 
** among the fatal attempts for setting up, not only heresy, 
‘* but infidelity and profaneness among us. But just so did 
“* the first persecutors of the Christians give them the name 
‘* of atheists and enemies of the gods*.” ‘There are asso- 
ciations connected with the terms “Atheists” and “ Deists,” 
which deter many from exposing themselves to the reproach 
they are meant to convey. 4 doctrine which some Christians 
assent to is rejected, and its rejection is converted into a 
denial of ail the fundamentals of Christianity; language 
that shows great ignorance, or a most culpable misrepre- 
sentation, of the truth. 

The metaphysical Articles of the Church of England, re- 
lating to the two first persons of the ‘Trinity, are, be it ob- 
served, what the Dissenters were required to subscribe; and 
what their founders are to be supposed to have implied as 
their creed. It is the refusal of assent to these, therefore, 
which is denounced as a denial of Christianity. We believe 
there are very many among the orthodox Dissenters who 
would shrink from pledging themselves to all the proposi- 
tions involved in these Articles; and, at any rate, it is no- 
torious that a rigid examination of their conformity to them 
would at all times exclude many from the endowments of 
which such Articles should be supposed to be the quali- 
fication. They areas follows: 


* Whiston’s Account, p. 55. 
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“ I. That there is but one living and true God everlast- 
‘ing, without body, parts, or passions, of infinite power, 
** wisdom, and goodness, the maker and preserver of all 
** things, both visible and invisible: And in the unity of the 
‘** Godhead, there be three persons of one substance, power, 
** and eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

‘IY. That the Son, which is the Word of the Father, 
** begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and eter- 
“nal God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s 
‘nature in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her substance, 
‘so that two whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the 
** Godhead and the Manhood, were joined together, never to 
“‘ be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very man, 
** who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to re- 
‘* concile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice not only for 
** original guilt, but also for the actual sins of men.” 

The Presbyterians, whom it is attempted to exclude from 
their early foundations, for refusing to assent to the doctrine 
of these Articles, affirm, and truly, that many words are used 
in them which are nowhere to be found in Scripture; that 
interpretations of religious doctrines ought to be expressed 
in those plain and intelligible terms in which they were ori- 
ginally conveyed to men. “It must be owned,” says Bishop 
Smalridge, “ that the doctrine of the Trinity, as it is pro- 
‘* posed in our articles, our liturgy, and our creed, is not in 
** so many words taught usin the Holy Scriptures. What 
‘* we profess in our prayers we nowhere read in Scripture, 
*¢ that the one God, the one Lord, is not only one person, 
‘* but three persons in one substance. There is no such text 
‘“‘ in Scripture as this, that the Unity in Trinity and the Tri- 
‘‘ nity in Unity is to be worshiped. No one of the inspired 
‘¢ writers has expressly affirmed that in the Trinity no one is 
‘‘ afore or after the other, none is greater or less than ano- 
‘¢ ther, but the whole three persons are co-eternal together 
“and co-equal. But although these truths are not read in 
“« Scripture, they may be easily, readily, and undeniably in- 
‘‘ ferred from Scripture*.” Now the inference which the 


* Bishop Smalridge’s Sermons, xxxiii., quoted from Whiston’s “Account.” 
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Bishop asserts to be undeniable has, unfortunately for his 
position, been questioned from the very earliest ages. Dis- 
putes have always existed whether “ created” should be 
substituted for ‘ begotten,”’—whether Acyos was identical 
with zvevuz«,—whether “substance” could denote the Divine 
nature,—whether the Trinity should be expressed “ to the 
*‘ Father, by the Son and in the Holy Ghost,”—or “to the 
‘* Father and the Son in the Holy Ghost,”-—or “ to the 
** Father in the Son and the Holy Ghost;” and there are 
volumes of controversial divinity upon these questions. 

Those who are called Unitarians are much misrepre- 
sented, and the doctrines they receive perverted by those 
who pretend to state them. The nature, the power, the 
authority, and the perfections of Christ, they designate in 
those terms which the Scripture employs. Can such a 
course amount to a denial of the truth of Christianity ? 

The Trustees of Lady Hewley’s charity were, by a course 
unheard of, compelled upon oath, though making no other 
profession of belief than that arising from the Scriptures, 
and of those doctrines their perusal should suggest, to frame 
acreed. The Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved, in the text and words 
of Scripture, after the manner of all his learned and pious 
predecessors, expressed his belief, on oath, in the follow- 
ing form. 

«¢ That to know God to be the true God, and Jesus, the 
“‘ Christ whom he sent, is eternal life. That it is my duty 
* to worship God according to the precepts and example 
‘“‘ of my divine Lord and Master, who taught his disciples 
‘* to pray to God as their Father in Heaven, and to ask of 
*‘ him what they needed in his name. That itis my duty to 
*‘ ascribe glory to the only wise God through Jesus Christ. 
‘* That I acknowledge Jesus to be the Word, that in the be- 
* ginning was withGod; and I rejoice in the doctrine of the 
‘¢ Evangelist, thatGod so loved the world, that he sent forth 
“ his only begotten Son into the world, not to condemn the 
‘‘ world, but that through him the world might be saved. 
‘“ That I believe that God having sent him forth was with 
‘6 him; that the works which he did and the words which he 
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‘* spake were not his own, but the words of the Father who 
“¢ sent him, and whose will he came to do. I believe that 
“ Jesus was, as he said of himself, a man who spoke the truth 
*¢ he heard from God; and as God commanded or instructed 
“ him, so he spake. I believe, according to the words of the 
** Apostle Peter, that Jesus of Nazareth was a man approved 
** of God by miracles and wonders and signs that God did 
‘‘ by him; that after having been crucified and slain, God 
“6 raised him from the dead, and made him both Lord and 
‘¢ Christ ; that then he was glorified by God. That in con- 
“ formity with the doctrines of the inspired Apostle Paul, 
“1 acknowledge and believe in one God, the Father, of 
‘¢ whom are all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
‘“‘ are all things, and we by him; and I believe that there is 
“¢ one God and one Mediator between God andman, the Man 
«¢ Jesus Christ, by whom God hath reconciled us to him- 
‘* self, who was made sin for us, that we might be the right- 
“ eousness of God in him, who gave himself for us, that he 
“ might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
‘¢ self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. I acknow- 
<‘ ledge Christ as the image of the invisible God, the first- 
‘* born of every creature, in whom it pleased the Father all 
“¢ fullness should dwell; who was made a little lower than 
‘ the angels, but for the sufferings of death crowned with 
s¢ glory and honour, that by the grace of God he should 
‘¢ taste death for every man: that he was made in all things 
* like unto his brethren in all points, and tempted like 
“‘ them, yet without sin; and whom, having become obe- 
“¢ dient to death, God highly exalted, giving to him a name 
“ above every name; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
‘‘ should bow, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
‘“‘ Lord to the glory of God the Father. I believe that the 
«‘ purposes and grace of God were made manifest by the 
‘* appearing of Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death and 
“¢ brought life and.immortality to light through the Gospel ; 
“‘ that in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
‘‘ by Jesus Christ, he will render to every man according 
* to his deeds. That to these doctrines of Christ and of 
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‘“‘ his Apostles I give my unqualified assent, and that what- 
** soever is taught in Christ’s holy Gospel concerning the 
‘* existence, perfections and government of God, the person 
‘‘ and office of Christ, the terms of pardon and acceptance 
** with God, the duties of life, and a future state of righ- 
“‘ teous retribution, I gratefully and cordially receive as 
«¢ divine truth.” 

A similar profession. was made near a century ago by 
Dr. John Taylor; whose belief, more shortly but as pre- 
cisely, was expressed thus. 

‘¢ What the Scriptures reveal concerning the Son of God, 
‘¢ we acknowledge and believe. We own him in all his 
‘¢ offices of prophet, priest and king, as the one Mediator 
‘between God and man, our Advocate and Intercessor, 
‘* the Surety of a better Covenant, the Captain and Author 
‘* of our Salvation, the only name under heaven by which 
‘6 we can be saved, and who can save to the uttermost. 
We are assured of his incarnation, death, resurrection, 
‘‘ ascension to heaven, where he is at the right hand of 
“© God, exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, and from 
‘‘ whence he will come at the great day to judge both the 
‘‘ living and the dead. We believe all that he hath him- 
‘self reported, whether by his own mouth or the mouth 
“ of his holy Apostles, concerning his person, nature, per- 
*¢ fections, his offices and works. We take him as he is 
‘‘ described in Revelation; we change nothing of the Go- 
“ spel, designedly and knowingly we add nothing; we di- 
‘‘ minish nothing; but leave everything to stand just as it 
‘is in the Word of God*.” 

So long as one Church, setting itself up to be infallible, 
was predominant, the exclusion of those from the sect of 
Christians who were not members of it was but the neces- 
sary consequence of the principles it maintained. With 
Protestants the case is different. ‘They form distinct bodies 
under one federal head, and are bound to admit as mem- 
bers of one great denomination, all those who receive the 


* Defence of the Common Rights of Christians, 1738, p.17; and see 
also p, 58. 
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Scripture as the rule of their faith and practice. But Lady 
Hewley and other Presbyterians are represented as enter- 
taining feelings inconsistent with such a principle. Mr. 
Wellbeloved’s and Dr. Taylor’s opinions are supposed to 
be such as would have been “heard with horror” by them; 
and it is supposed that those eminent persons would have 
been excluded, as unworthy of the Christian name, from 
the early Presbyterian charities. It is not necessary to 
dispute this by reasoning on the principle of the early 
Presbyterians, if Boteciandy followed up. ‘The very 
point was determined at the time. Those who sup- 
pose any such restriction must disregard the principle 
of the declaration of Salters’ Hall,—come to by men who 
had long meditated deeply on the subject, and seen the con- 
sequences, who formed the circle in which Lady Hewley 
moved. They must also neglect the writings of the most 
eminent Presbyterian divines in order to support their as- 
sumption. Whiston, Clarke, Benson and Lardner, Bishop 
Hare, Milton, Locke and Newton, surely were Chris- 
tians, and would have been therefore comprehended, and 
have comprehended others, within the terms of any institu- 
tion which admitted a general profession of Christianity. If 
ever there were a doubt in point of law, there can be none 
after such a general profession has been, by 19 Geo. III., 
declared fully sufficient. 

We have observed that the injustice is not novel of 
making belief in the doctrine of the Trinity the test of 
Christianity. Similar objections were used against Cal- 
vinists and Socinians, and were thus powerfully answered 
by John Milton :— 

‘* But the Papist will angrily demand, What! are Lu- 
‘¢ therans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, Socznzans, Arminians, 
“no heretics? I answer, all these may have some errors, 
*‘ but are no heretics. Heresy is in the will and choice 
‘¢ professedly made against Scripture. Error is against the 
‘¢ will, in misunderstanding the Scripture after all sincere 
*‘ endeavours to understand it rightly; hence it was said 
‘¢ well by one of the ancients, ‘ Err I may, but a heretic I 
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** ¢ will not be.’ It is a human frailty to err, and no man is 
‘* infallible here upon earth. But so long as all these pro- 
** fess to set the Word of God only before them as the rule 
** of faith and obedience, and use all diligence and sincerity 
‘* of heart, by reading, by learning, by study, by prayer, for 
*¢ illumination of the Holy Spirit, to understand the rule 
“and to obey it, they have done what man can do. God 
*¢ will assuredly pardon them, as he did the friends of Job; 
“‘ good and pious men, though much mistaken, as there it 
“ appears, in some points of doctrine. But some will say, 
‘¢ with Christians it is otherwise, whom God hath promised 
*‘ by his Spirit to teach all things. True, all things abso- 
‘‘Intely necessary to salvation; but the hottest disputes 
“among Protestants, calmly and charitably inquired into, 
‘¢ will be found less than such. The Lutheran holds con- 
‘** substantiation an error, indeed, but not mortal. The 
** Calvinist is taxed with predestination, and to make God 
‘the author of sin; not with any dishonourable thought 
‘““ of God, but it may be over zealously asserting his abso- 
“ lute power, not without plea of Scripture. The Anabap- 
* tist is accused of denying infants their right to baptism : 
“ again, they say they deny nothing but what the Scripture 
“‘ denies them. The Arian and Socrntan are charged to 
‘* dispute against the ‘Trinity: they affirm to believe the 
‘“¢ Father, Son and Holy Ghost, according to Scripture and 
*‘ the Apostolic Creed. As for terms of Trinity, Tri-unity, 
“¢ Co-essentiality, Tri-personality, and the like, they reject 
“‘ them as scholastic notions, not to be found in Scripture, 
“6 which by a general Protestant maxim is plain and perspi- 
** cuous abundantly to explain its own meaning—its own 
*‘ meaning in the properest words belonging to so high a mat- 
“* ter, and so necessary to be known. A mystery, indeed, in 
“‘ their sophistic subtleties, but in Scripture a plain doc- 
*‘trine. ‘Their other opinions are of less moment. They 
‘‘ dispute the satisfaction of Christ, or rather the word 
‘¢ ¢ satisfaction,’ as not Scriptural; but they acknowledge 
“him both God and Saviour. The Arminian, lastly, is 
“‘ condemned for setting up free-will against free-grace ; 
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‘* but that imputation he disclaims in all his writings, and 
‘* srounds himself largely upon Scripture only. It cannot 
** be denied, that the authors or late revivers of all these 
‘* sects were learned, worthy, zealous and religious men, 
“‘ as appears by their lives; and the same of their many 
** eminent and learned followers, perfect and powerful in 
*‘ the Scriptures, holy and unblameable in their lives; and 
‘* it cannot be imagined that God would desert such faith- 
‘ful and zealous labourers in his church, and ofttimes 
‘« great sufferers for their conscience, to damnable terrors 
“and a reprobate sense, who had so often implored the 
** assistance of his Spirit; but rather having made no man 
** ¢nfallible, that he hath pardoned their errors and accepts 
“‘ their pious endeavours, sincerely searching all things ac- 
** cording to the rule of Scripture, with such guidance and 
“* direction as they can obtain of God by prayer. What 
‘* Protestant, then, who himself maintains the same prin- 
‘* ciples, and disavows all implicit faith, would persecute 
‘¢ and not rather tolerate, such men as these, unless he mean 
“to aljure the principles of his own religion? If it be 
‘asked, how far they should be tolerated: I answer, 
* doubtless, EQUALLY as being aL Protestants; that is, 
** on all occasions to give account of their faith, either by 
“ areuing, preaching in their several assemblies, public 
“ writing, and the freedom of printing*.” 

Presbyterians are not singular, even in later times, in 
their resistance to the principle of subscriptions, and par- 
ticularly to restrictions upon the general application of 
charitable endowments, which would arise from the impo- 
sition of tests on the part of persons calling themselves 
Protestant Dissenters. They are also not singular in ex- 
tending to the doctrine of the Trinity itself the license 
asked for by themselves, and which they conceive might 
have been viewed without any feelings of “horror” by even 
such of their ancestors as received that doctrine. We 


* Milton on True Religion, Heresy, Schism and Toleration. First 
published in 1673. 
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turn, as every friend to liberty—full, real and absolute 
liberty—does, with renewed gratification, to the apostle of 
the cause among the Baptists, Robert Robinson. 

An attempt had been made to impose subscription to a 
form of doctrine upon all the recipients of a fund, settled 
in 1715, for the relief of particular Baptist ministers, 
without any qualification as to peculiar opinions. We 
shall transcribe some passages of his letter, addressed to a 
minister in Wales; and the reader will no doubt advert to 
what he says on the doctrine of “ Original Sin,” which a 
recent decision of the Court of Chancery imposes on Dis- 
senters as an essential of belief. 

After mentioning that the church at Cambridge, of 
which he was minister, admitted members on professing to 
believe Jesus to be the Son of God; and that they conse- 
quently held the perfection and sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of course had a variety of human opinions, — 
he adds, that one of the members, an ancient man, who had 
been pastor of a church at some distance near forty years, 
applied to the Particular Baptist Fund for a share of the 
money, when he was informed that their rules required a 
confession of faith first. “‘ He, being a Calvinist Trinitarian, 
“¢ wrote his creed, and sent it. That would not do: they sent 
‘¢ him a copy of a Confession, taken from a little pamphlet, 
‘* entitled, * Rules and Orders, &c.’ He transcribed this 
‘“‘ with great reluctance, for he thought it implied an ac- 
“ knowledgement of their right to impose a human creed, 
‘* and a tacit denial of the perfection of Scripture. How- 
“ever he did transcribe their words, returned the letter, 
“and received five guineas.” 

He thus proceeds :—* Not to dispute the truth or false- 
** hood of their creed, the question was—whether they in 
** London had any right to offer human opinions to their 
** brethren in the country, who were as competent to judge 
** of the meaning of Scripture as themselves ? If they chose 
** to add by their own donations to Hollis’s capital, they 
* could have no right to confine js part to their new con- 
“ ditions, but ought to give that by his rule to Particular 
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Baptists undescribed in regard to their notion of the 
nature of Christ and the Spirit. We observed if this 
liberty of adding to the words of a donor were allowed, 
perhaps future trustees might affirm that there were 
four or six Divine Persons, and that no one should 
receive of the Fund unless he believed their affirmation. 
What security have we that it will not be so? What of 
their own money they have given since 1775, they have 
certainly affixed to their own conditions; but this cannot 
operate on the old Fund. They say, they have a right: 
—what? a RIGHT TO Do wRoNG? No, THEY CAN HAVE 
NO RIGHT TO CORRUPT THE GOSPEL EVEN WITH THEIR 
owN MONEY. If subscription to human articles of faith 
be wrong in itself, how can a man make it right by giving 
money to decoy good men into the practice? ...... 
I abhor all dominion over conscience, and while these 
very men are petitioning Parliament to free themselves 
from subscribing to the civil magistrate, it is with a very 
ill grace indeed that they presume to domineer over 
their brethren.” 

** Will you resign the noblest branch of liberty, liberty 
of conscience, not to prelates and princes,—they do not 
ask you,—but to a few plain men like yourselves, having 
no more learning, no more virtue, no more knowledge 
and piety than yourselves, and no possible pretence for 
depriving you of this freedom, except what the donation 
of two or three poor guineas a-year affords ? 

*¢ Was not our Saviour the finisher as well as the author 
of our faith? Is not his Gospel perfect, able thoroughly 
to furnish a man of God without human additions? Hath 
he condescended to take the tuition of his disciples, and 
is he not equal to the execution of the undertaking ? 
Have we more than one master? and is not Jesus that 
one? How isit, then, that our brethren give their com- 
ments as of equal authority with his text? Can they 


‘read? Socanwe. Can they think of what they read? So 


can we. Are they free? Soare we. Are they accountable 
to their master, and not to us? We also are accountable 
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“ to him, not to them. We do not ask whether their creed 
“be true or false, but whether they have any right to 
‘* impose it upon us. If it be true, it will stand safe without 
“our subscription. If false, will our subscription make it 
“ true? 

«‘ Our ancestors resisted the tyranny of Rome, in spite 
** of all her pomp and power. We have trod in their steps 
“and dissented from a wealthy Established Church, be- 
* cause, like the Papal hierarchy, she also oppressed us 
** with human creeds; and now, shall we suffer four or 
“¢ five poor Baptist brethren to put a yoke upon our necks ? 
‘* Oh God forbid! They are self employed. Neither go- 
“‘ vernment, magistrates or prelates, set them about this 
“* work, nor did we ever send to them a petition humbly 
“* praying them to make a creed for us. Who then elected 
‘‘and commissioned these men? Are they apostles, and 
“have they any extraordinary call? Blessed be Gop, the 
“* ages of fraud and credulity are over, and, having got, 
“by the providence of God, possession of the oracles 
‘of God, we are now to judge for ourselves, and not 
“to return to infancy, to be carried about with every 
“* wind of doctrine, according to the caprice of unforeseen 
*‘ Fundees! We have a sure word in Scripture, but how 
** can we expect successive Fundees to ascertain the same 
“creed ? If, then, every word were true and our own faith, 
“* we would not subscribe this creed, nor own the authority 
“* of Fundees to make one, lest hereafter they should frame 
‘* another opposite. But what if it should be neither truth 
“nor sense? They say, you shall not receive any benefit from 
‘¢ Fund moneys, unless you profess to believe. What? Tur 
** DOCTRINE OF OriernaL Sin. Why, there are TWENTY 
* accounts of original evil. Which do the Fundees mean ? 
“ That of St. Augustine? or that of Soame Jenyns? Nei- 
‘ther, but both! Tur origin of evil. Ah! why burden 
‘* Christians with the necessity of deciding a question in me- 
“‘ taphysicks? Or, if they must be metaphysicians, why not 
** state their positions clearly? These things tend only to 
“ divide, distress, and injure Christians. Instead of engaging 
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“us to love as brethren, they part us into opposite factions, 
“they inspire us with wicked passions, they teach us to 
‘* neglect and even to persecute one another, and of all such 
“* practices, what will our Sovereign, the sole Lord of con- 
** science, say when he comes.” 


Bur assuming that we have shown the principle of free 
and unrestricted inquiry must, in consistency, as the justi- 
ficatory principle of Protestantism, extend to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, according to the express determination 
of the divines at Salters’ Hall, the opinion of Bishop 
Hare, of Milton, and others; and also that non-orthodoxy 
and non-Christianity are objections which no Protestant 
who admits the principle of his own professions can urge, 
it is still contended that the acts, the conduct, and the opi- 
nions of the founders are to yield to the state of the law at 
the time of the foundation; and that the intent must be 
governed by it. ‘This is an important objection, and it is 
necessary, in order to answer it, to run over several legal 
enactments affecting Dissenters. 

By several statutes passed in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth, general conformity to the worship of 
the Established Church was required. ‘These, by certain 
subsequent Acts, have been repealed. 

After the Restoration, the Act of the 13 and 14 Charles 
If. cap. 4, was passed, and, according to the preamble, was 
directed against those who wilfully or schismatically abstain 
or refuse to come to their parish churches and other public 
places, where the Common Prayer, administration of the Sa- 
crament, and preaching of the Word of God, is used upon the 
Sundays. By the 39th section, no person could preach with- 
out reading the Thirty-nine Articles and consenting thereto, 
and to the Book of Common Prayer. By another statute, the 
92 Charles II. cap. 1, every person was forbidden to be 
present at conventicles, meetings, or assemblies, under the 
pretence of any exercise of religion, in any other manner 
than according to the Liturgy and practice of the Church 
of England. 
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The effect of these Acts was to refuse all toleration to 
dissent from the Established Church, and so long as they 
existed, no gift or charitable bequest for any religious pur- 
pose, not connected with the Established Church, could be 
applied in the way the donor might direct. 

After the revolution, the 1 W. and M. cap. 18 was passed, 
and it enacts, that the former Acts requiring attendance at 
the service of the Church of England, should not be con- 
strued to extend to any persons dissenting from the Church 
of England, who should take the oaths mentioned in the 1 
W. and M. cap. 1, (viz. the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, and the declaration against transubstantiation;) and 
that such person should not be liable to the penalties of the 
22 Ch. II. cap. 1. And every person dissenting from the 
Church of England in holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, and every preacher or teacher of any congregation 
of dissenting Protestants, who should make and subscribe 
the declaration aforesaid, (against transubstantiation,) and 
take the said oaths, and declare his approbation of and sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles, except the 34th, 35th, and 
36th, and these words of the 20th, “The Church hath power 
“to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
*¢ versies of faith,” should be within the benefit of the Act. 
But the 17th section contains this proviso, ** That neither 
‘that Act, nor any clause, article, or thing therein contained, 
** should extend to or be construed to extend to give any 
“* ease, benefit, or advantage to any Papist or Popish recu- 
** sant whatsoever, or any person who should deny in his 
*¢ preaching or writing the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, 
** as it ts declared in the aforesaid articles of religion.” 

This Act tolerates Dissenters, and admits the principle 
many of them held, “ that the Church had not authority 
*‘ in matters of faith,” though at the same time, by a singular 
inconsistency, it requires subscription to certain doctrinal 
articles. It afforded no relief to those who, in preaching 
or writing, should deny the doctrine of the Trinity, as it is 
declared in the Thirty-nine Articles, or to those preachers 
who declined to subscribe certain of those Articles. 
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By the 9and 10 William ITI. cap. 32, it was enacted, that 
if any person having been educated in, or at any time made 
profession of, the Christian religion, within this realm, 
should by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, 
deny any one of the persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, 
or should assert or maintain that there are more Gods than 
one, he should be liable to certain penalties*. 

In the wording of this Act, there are two objections which 
those holding Unitarian tenets might make, as it is a penal 
Act, requiring a strict construction. 1. That it does not 
extend to those who, though they do not assent to, do not 
deny, the doctrine of the Trinity. 2. That there is a sense 
in which many of such persons allow Jesus to be God. But 
these objections are not now worth our consideration, be- 
cause the intent of the Act is plain, whatever evasions might 
have been successful to avoid its penalties. 

The subscription required by the Toleration Act we have 
before observed to have been always very unpalatable, even 
while there was little doctrinal difference. Long before the 
decision of 1719, opinion had been ripening to convic- 
tion, that creeds and subscriptions could do no good, and 
often did harm. A Presbyterian minister, before that 
event, writing to Mr. Peirce, says, “Some years since I 
“thought with pleasure that I had outlived the creed- 
“making age, and might be so happy as to see the end of 


* This Act met with very strong opposition in the House of Commons 
In the year in which it was passed, two bills were brought in, one 
after the other. The first went into a Committee after a division of 
98 to 84; and its third reading was carried by 95 to 62. The words 
‘“‘ having been educated in or at any time made profession of the Christian 
‘‘ religion” were proposed to be left out by the Lords. A conference on 
them was demanded, on the ground that their omission ‘ would subject 
“ Jews to the pains and penalties of the bill, which would of necessity 
“yuin them, and drive them out of the kingdom.” The Lords did not 
insist on the amendment, but the bill was dropped. Another bill was 
brought in, the second reading of which was carried in the Commons on 
a division of 134 to 124. The prevalence of doctrines thus attempted to 
be checked must have been notorious, and it would be affectation to pre- 
sume the contrary, even if no other evidence existed than the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature. 
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‘the spirit of imposition.” ‘The subscription required by 
the Toleration Act must have become gradually more irk- 
some to the Presbyterians as their opinions more and more 
varied from the standard of the Articles of the Church of 
England. But the law on this subject, including the ex- 
ception of Unitarians from the benefits of the Toleration 
Act, was practically a dead ietter; and to maintain, by re- 
ference to them, that the Presbyterians, by the general 
language of their deeds, meant the opinions to be pro- 
fessed in their chapels to be governed according to an Act 
of Parliament standard, is historically false ; inasmuch as 
many Presbyterian foundations were notoriously made du- 
ring the eighteenth century, the founders of which had not 
the slightest sympathy with the doctrines of the Articles. 

Under these circumstances the first favourable opportunity 
was seized to get rid of the legal obligation of subscription, 
though practically not very burthensome. An Act was ob- 
tained, which was thought, and seems on the face of it, to 
enact the great Protestant principle peculiarly cherished by 
the Presbyterians. 

The 19 Geo. IIL. cap. 44*, tolerates all those within the 
scope of the Act of the 1 W. and M., who should take the 
oaths and subscribe the declaration against Popery, required 
by the 1 W. and M., and should subscribe the following 
declaration : 

«¢ I, A. B., do solemnly declare in the presence of Al- 

* Upon this bill being introduced into the House of Commons, the 
University of Oxford complained that “ it did not require any profession 
“ of belief in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, or even of the 
“ authority of the Holy Scriptures, as containing a revelation of the will 
“ of God.” Their opposition was aided by the Independents, with Dr. 
Mayo at their head, who stated themselves to be “ well satisfied with the 
“« present mode of qualification prescribed in the Act of Toleration, from a 
“ just conviction in their own consciences, that the Articles of the Church 
“of England, as now by law established, are contained in the Holy 
“ Scriptures.” It was also insinuated then, as now, and as in 1719, that 
those who scrupled about doctrinal subscriptions were hardly Christians. 
The Churchmen in parliament, and even the House of Lords, were more 
tolerant and liberal than some of the Dissenters out of parliament, who 
were nevertheless complaining of the Corporation and Test Acts! 
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*‘ mighty God, that I am a Christian and a Protestant; and, 
‘*¢ as such, that I believe that the Scriptures of the Old and 
‘© New Testament, as commonly received among Protestant 
¢¢ Churches, do contain the revealed will of God; and that 
‘¢ T do receive the same as the rule of my doctrine and faith.” 

No Arian or Unitarian could object to make this de- 
claration; and he was thus practically and legally safe, 
unless he could be convicted of directly by overt act im- 
pugning the doctrine of the Trinity ; for worshzp might le- 
gally and safely be conducted upon Unitarian principles, 
as long as an open attack on the opposite doctrine was 
avoided. 

But if this Act did not fully relieve the Unitarian, he was 
entirely and perfectly relieved from all possible penalties 
by the 53 Geo. III. cap. 160, which repealed the statutory 
enactments against the denial of the Trinity, and expressly 
extended to the Unitarian Dissenters all the protection and 
privileges of the Toleration Act. 

It has been insisted that the denial of the Trinity was 
originally an offence at the common law; and therefore that 
the repeal of the statute, affixing a further penalty upon 
such denial, has not affected the common law. ‘There is 
no authority to sanction such a position; and if it had not 
been again lately alluded to, we should have thought it 
waste of time to notice it. We fully remember Lord Liver- 
pool’s indignant remonstrance with his colleague, Lord El- 
don, in one of the debates on the marriage-bill, when the 
latter threw out one of his significant doubts ;—doubts al- 
ways mischievous, though they kept their propounder clear 
of the hazard of committing his professional reputation to 
their validity. Lord Liverpool then declared it to have 
been his intention, as a minister and legislator, in conceding 
the Trinity Repeal Bill, to place Unitarians on precisely 
the same footing as other Dissenters ; and significantly 
stated to Lord Eldon, who had also been party to the pass- 
ing of the Act, that if no doubts existed, the throwing them 
out could only do mischief, and that if they did exist, his 
Lordship ought to be the first to come forward and remove 
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them. The Unitarians challenged the inquiry, by present- 
ing a petition, praying, if there were any doubts upon the 
subject, to be heard upon it then by counsel, on the pend- 
ing bill. ‘The consequence was that in future discussions 
no more was heard respecting these doubts; and the suc- 
ceeding Lord Chancellor, Lyndhurst, must be considered as 
entertaining none; he having warmly supported the next 
bill for the relief of Unitarians, in respect of the very opi- 
nions supposed to be illegal. 

It is an offence at common law to impugn the evidences 
of the Christian faith; it is no offence to question particular 
doctrines. In Woolston’s case the court said, that “ They 
‘¢ would not allow it to be debated, whether to write against 
‘‘ Christianity 7m general was an offence punishable in the 
“temporal courts at common law. They desired it to 
“be taken notice of, that they laid this stress on the 
“ word general, and did not intend to include disputes 
‘© between learned men on particular controverted points*.” 
Such they laid down as the state of the law. The 9 and 
10 W. III. was then in force, and made the denial of 
the Trinity criminal. But after its repeal the doctrine to 
which it related most assuredly became “a controverted 
point between learned men,” within the rule in Wool- 
ston’s case. Milton, Locke, Bishop Hare, and Newton are 
surely sufficient protection for the fair canvass of this doc- 
trine, as one which the inquirer may doubt, without passing 
the bounds of Christianity. The object of the repeal of the 
Trinity Act is unquestionable. It was to extend the limits of 
the Toleration Act, and to relieve many conscientious per- 
sons from the restrictions which affected the expression of 
their opinions. What legal determination is there which 
the Courts would receive as a precedent for the prosecution 
of an Unitarian? During the time the Presbyterian Church 
was established by law, the denial of the Trinity was pu- 
nished; but it was so, not by the aid of the common law, but 
by an express ordinance of Parliament. To use the words 


* 2 Str. 834, Fitz. 64. 
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of Lord Mansfield, in his judgement in Evans’s case in the 
House of Lords, ‘* There never was a single instance, from 
*¢ the Saxon times to our own time, in which a man was ever 
‘* punished for evroneous opinions concerning rites and modes 
‘** of worship, but upon some pos?tive law. ‘The common law 
‘of England, which is only common reason or usage, 
‘“‘ knows of no prosecution for mere opinions. For atheism, 
** blasphemy, and reviling the Christian religion, there have 
** been instances of persons being prosecuted and punished 
* upon the common law, but bare nonconformity is no 
‘* sin by the common law*.” He who rejects the doctrine 
of the Trinity cannot be called either an atheist, blas- 
phemer, or reviler of Christianity. The repeal of the 9 and 
10 W. was for the purpose of removing civil disabilities. 
The object of the 19 Geo. III. was the same. In Evans’s 
case Lord C. J. Mansfield held that the Toleration Act 
had rendered nonconformity ‘ not only innocent but law- 
‘“* ful; and that its protecting clauses had put it not merely 
‘* under the connivance but under the protection of the law: 
‘“‘ law established it; for nothing can be plainer than that 
‘* the law protects nothing in that very respect in which it is 
‘* at the same time in the eye of the law a crime +.” The sta- 
tute of Toleration, and the 53 Geo. III. c. 160, must be con- 
sidered as in pari materia; and as giving those privileges to 
Antitrinitarians, of which they had been deprived. The 9 
and 10 Wm. III. had revived a temporal jurisdiction over that 
species of heresy which consisted in opposing the doctrine of 
the Trinity. ‘ This statute has, however, been repealed, and 
‘¢ it is considered that heresy as a civil offence has expired 
‘¢ with it. Supposing this to be the case, then the denial of 
“ the Trinity, if still a crime at common law, must be so by 
‘¢ reason of its falling under the head of blasphemy or pro- 
‘* faneness. But the ground upon which such offences are 
‘‘ cognizable by the temporal courts is their subserviency 
‘¢ to subvert or to disturb the security of society. And then 
*‘ if the language of statutes is to be taken as declaratory 
* Per L. C. J. Mansfield, 2 Burn, 218, 3 Merivale, 376 n. 
+ 3 Merivale, 376 n. 
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‘of the law, by inference only from the expressions con- 
“tained in them, the statute of the 19 Geo. III]. c. 44, 
* extending the benefits of the Toleration Act to such per- 
‘* sons as shall sign § a declaration of their belief that the 
*¢ ¢ Scriptures contain the revealed will of God,’ when cou- 
‘* pled with the late statute admitting Unitarians to the like 
‘‘ benefit, may be considered as containing the sense of the 
‘* legislature upon that which is essential to the security of 
‘* the State in matters of religion*.” It may finally be added 
that the orders of the Court of Chancery in Lady Hewley’s 
case, requiring the defendants to answer as to their Unitarian 
opinions, was a judicial decision first of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and afterwards, on appeal, of the Lord Chancellor, that such 
opinions would not expose any one to legal penalties, and 
consequently, that a charity favouring them must be sup- 
ported. 

But it is said that the former state of the Jaw may govern 
the intent in the case of a religious charity ;—that the foun- 
der cannot be supposed to have meant to sanction opinions 
which the law, in his lifetime, prohibited ;—that, in short, 
the intolerance of the law at one period confines the intent 
after its repeal. But if this be true, and if our courts re- 
quire, in consequence, subscription to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it stops short too soon. The Act of Toleration, of 
the 1 W. and M. required subscription to all the Articles of 
the Church of England, except the 24th, 35th, 36th, and 
part of another. The doctrine of the Trinity is only one of 
several contested articles, and if subscription to one’ is ne- 
cessary, subscription to all is inevitable. The law extended 
toleration to Dissenters, on condition of subscription. It 
neither tolerated those who refused to subscribe, nor those 
who impugned the doctrine of the Trinity. From the pen- 
alties of all former Acts, excepting the 9 and 10 W. cap. 32, 
the 19 Geo. III. relieved not only the Unitarian but all the 
other non-subscribers of the Articles; and, subsequently, the 
Unitarian was relieved from the penalties of the 9 and 10 


* 3 Merivale’s Rep. 385 n. 
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W. IIL, and was thus placed in the same condition as other 
Dissenters. 

Those who contend that none who profess Antitrinitarian The restric- 
sentiments can benefit by charities founded while the 9 and [ must 


extend to 
10 W. III. was in force, must also contend that none can everything 


benefit by charities founded while the 1 W. and M. cap. 18, ota iaes bee 
was in force, unless they subscribe, and, on the result of the Church 
: A 5 of the time. 
minute interrogation, are found strictly and bond fide to be- 
lieve and maintain nearly all the Articles of the Church of 
England. According to the same argument, a Presbyterian 
foundation of the date of the Commonwealth, would require 
its possessors to subscribe to the Covenant, if it were law- 
ful todo so. But if the law is allowed to have varied the 
intent in one case, why should not the law advance instead 
of restraining it in another? The operation of the rule of 
looking solely to the former state of the law would apply 
to schools, which, according to the rule contended for, are, 
if founded within a certain date, liable to all the oppressive 
enactments which after many struggles were repealed. But 
what was gained, if the schools then in existence and sup- 
ported by trust funds arising from a fixed source, are still 
left subject to all those regulations which odiously inter- 
fered with their management? Can there be no legal 
schoolmaster of a school founded before the 19 Geo. III. 
but one who will subscribe the Articles? Was it the intent 
of their founders that the law should interfere? Is it to be 
presumed that they who for years violated the law, and 
struggled for its repeal, entertained so strict and rigorous 
a regard for its enactments as to desire that they should 
always govern their charities? If preexisting schools had 
the benefit of 19 Geo. II]. why are other Dissenting cha- 
rities to have none from that Act and from the 53 Geo. III.? 
Of what avail was the extension of the privileges and pro- 
tection of the Toleration Act to Unitarian chapels, if by law 
there could be none in existence ? 
There are various questions mixed together in treating of Mode of as- 
the founder’s intent. The first endeavour always must be to the inter, 
ascertain the private or expressed sentiments of the indivi- and of refe- 
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duals establishing the charity. ‘Those sentiments will gene- 
rally denote the intent where it is otherwise doubtful. They 
are to be discovered either by the writings of the parties 
themselves, or by the historical evidence which relates to 
them. In administering the funds of the charity, the intent 
must of course be made coincident with the law, or rather 
the charity must be administered according to law. In this 
case, it is true, the law will and must sometimes violate 
the actual intent. But the law is not ascertained in or- 
der to oppose the intent, but to carry it into effect as far 
as the law will admit. If a law repealed is to affect the 
historical evidence of the intent, in order to limit its opera- 
tion, the court administers the charity, not by existing laws, 
but according to the course of some repealed law. ‘The 
inquiry is then, not what is the law, but what was the law? 
And why is this inquiry made? From a desire religiously 
to carry into effect the wishes of those who contended for 
the principle of freedom of inquiry! But the point in issue, 
after the intent of the founder is once discovered, is merely to 
determine whether the trust is against any law now in exist- 
ence. If the authors of the trust contemplated a variation 
from the doctrines they themselves professed, without con- 
travening the will of the legislature, are we thence to con- 
clude that those variations were never to be opposed to an 
early law, if the time should come when they might be 
sanctioned by one of a late date? The present trustees 
of certain charities contend that they are acting in ac- 
cordance to the law as they now find it; that they de 
not act in defiance of, but agreeably to, its provisions. 
Whether any of their predecessors were as conscientious as 
themselves or not, cannot affect the present administration 
of the trust. They state the views of the founders to have 
been those of men governed by an unbending wish to pro- 
mote unrestricted religious inquiry, and they ask whether 
a court of law can profess to be governed by a desire to 
advance the founder’s intent, if it shall set up the doctrinal 
Articles of the Church of England, and require implicit 
consent to them. Either the law must admit the principle 
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of free inquiry in its full extent, or it must narrow the will 
of the founders of these religious charities to the orthodoxy 
of thirty-five and a half of the Articles. Which plan of 
the two would be most consistent with Lord Northington’s 
observations*—*“ If the court does not pronounce the in- 
** tent which the words bear, it does not declare the testator’s 
** intent, and acts not with the integrity of a court of justice, 
‘“* but in the narrow spirit of a cloister... . . It is true, I 
‘* am sorry for it, that there are old precedents, &c., but I 
** found the equity of this court liberal and impartial,—no 
‘¢ respecter of persons,—and, please God, I will leave it so.” ? 

The monstrous injustice of the argument,—in the mouth 
especially of a Dissenter, and of one professing a religious 
desire to carry into effect the founder’s intent,—is manifest 
in those numerous cases where the well-known sentiments 
of the founder were notoriously opposed to the law, and 
would totally destroy that intent, and divert the charity to 
persons wholly adverse to the opinions of the founder. 
Lady Hewley’s particular doctrinal sentiments may be con- 
sidered sufficiently doubtful to prevent any pain to the minds 
of those who call for the limitation of her bounty to persons 
of their own creed. But if it be sufficient to say—this is a 
foundation before 1813, the founder’s intent must be sup- 
posed to be consistent with the then state of the law, and 
none but those whose orthodoxy was legal before 1813 can 
be benefited by it;—then, in many cases, injustice will be 
practised under colour of law, and such a proceeding will 
be one of gross immorality and dishonesty, by whomsoever 
committed. 

To what length, moreover, is this stationary principle to 
be carried? If the existing state of the law is to be conclu- 
sive, the existing state of knowledge, of science and other 
collateral matters may also, with equal propriety, be called 
in aid; and the legal circle which surrounded the founder 
must be a magic boundary, for ever to confine the scope of 
his bounty. Some instances of the perverse extent to which 
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the statu quo principle might thus be pushed have been put 
by the Lord Chancellor, in a recent speech in the House of 
Lords. The case of the Small-Pox Hospital, as a Medical 
Charity, is one remarkably affected by vicissitudes in science. 
When founded, inoculation would have been an offence, as 
the wanton spreading of a pestilent disorder. Ina short 
time, however, the hospital itself became, by inoculation, 
the dispenser of the disorder. A new change came, and 
inoculation, which had just been hailed as a beneficent 
act, was declared to be a common law offence, and was 
punished. What should we say to him who should propose 
to direct such a charity by rules to be inferred from the state 
of knowledge on such subjects in the founder’s day, or by 
the state of the law arising out of it? If, in the progress 
of theological and biblical knowledge, the Church shall 
acknowledge the propriety of amending its version of the 
Scriptures, and in so doing shall discard or alter some of 
those texts which have been hitherto regarded as tests of 
orthodoxy, is the old standard to remain the invariable rule 
on which our Bible-distributing Charities (so far as they are 
in possession of funds contributed before the change) can 
alone be administered, according to the state of the law and 
of biblical knowledge at the time of the original foundation ? 

A reference to the former state of the law affects not only 
Unitarians, but those connected with what are called ortho- 
dox foundations. All chapels built before the Toleration Act 
may at once be taken from those who now hold them. Many 
others would probably not stand a minute inquiry. The 
ecclesiastical privileges of every class of Dissenters will be 
affected, and the title to their property shaken. Alarm may 
properly be felt by all denominations. Informations may 
be filed against every minister ; tests founded upon a former 
state of the law may be applied, and the most outrageous 
inquisition established, in order to obtain possession of funds 
granted by benevolent persons previous to the existence of 
the present tolerant laws. We have already observed, that 
those Presbyterian chapels which were founded by professed 
Arians and Unitarians during the last century, would all, 
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under the new system, either pass to other sects or be taken 
possession of by the crown, to be administered as it should 
think fit. But if their preaching be still an offence at the 
common law, then even the Act of 1813 affords no relief; 
and their charitable foundations are liable to the interpo- 
sition or seizure of the crown. Are we to believe that this 
is the state of property in England, devoted to: religious 
purposes or to pious uses? Those engaged in these schemes 
of confiscation cannot surely have studied religion, or they 
must be governed by that spirit which was once called re- 
ligious, whose influence made it dangerous to think on re- 
ligion, or to doubt the propriety of the doctrinal preten- 
sions of the Church of Rome. 

Is the principle now contended for to be applied to aca- 
demies? Is theological instruction to rest where it did a 
century ago? If attempts to improve the English version 
of the Scriptures are to be restrained, @ fortiori the text 
itself must be sacred. If Christ?’s Holy Gospel is the re- 
ceived version, (and the judge can go no further as his test, ) 
are we to teach forgeries because our ancestors would have 
viewed their rejection ‘ with horror”? Is this a principle 
which the deservedly admired and respected tutor at Ho- 
merton will approve ? Does he teach his students to receive 
‘‘the heavenly witnesses” as part of ‘ Christ’s Holy Go- 
‘‘ spel,” because the founders of the institution he is con- 
nected with would have witnessed its rejection * with 
s horror”? Does he conceal from them that some of the 
passages most relied upon as defending the ‘* Gospel ” 
doctrine of the Trinity are abandoned by the learned of all 
sects ;—that a passage, for instance, on which Doddridge 
expressly states that he principally relied for his rejection 
of the Antitrinitarian scheme, and which he therefore pe- 
culiarly prized, as part of ‘Christ’s Holy Gospel,” is with- 
out doubt spurious? We know that he is far too much a 
lover of truth, and too well acquainted with the progress of 
Scriptural criticism, to hesitate upon such matters. More- 
over, have not the trustees of that institution found it expe- 
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their denomination by relaxing the strictness of the laws of 
the foundation? They were not, as in Lady Hewley’s case, 
left with a wide discretion; but the founders are understood, 
as regards one at least of the funds, to have positively di- 
rected that to be done which the trustees have determined 
shall not be done. We allude tothe abolition of subscription. 
Did not the founders show their conviction that subscrip- 
tion was necessary to protect the utility of the institution ? 
Did not the trustees conceive that they were acting on the 
spirit of their duty by taking and acting upon different 
views, which experience and further inquiry convinced them 
were better suited to the realization of the main design? 
And are the men from whom the more liberal administration 
has originated, such as the assembly of divines would have 
recognised as true believers, or have denounced as sheer 
Arminians / 

Is the stationary principle to be the perpetual rule at 
Highbury? Its principal founder publicly disclaims in 
newspapers the enforcement of creeds and subscriptions, 
with which his institution was charged, in answer to the 
Dissenters’ application for access to the Universities. But 
of what avail is this disavowal ? If the doctrine which his 
counsel are enforcing in the suit in which he is relator be 
correct, the object will be equally and substantially answered 
by legal inferences, in spite of his personal disavowals, and 
of what we therefore know to be his intention. Will the re- 
lator of a hundred years hence have anything to do but to 
make out the founder’s creed, and apply that, with all the 
incidents of the date of foundation, as an irrevocable law for 
regulating admissions to the benefits of his noble institu- 
tion? So that, in fact, though subscription may not be re- 
quired, no one can have the benefit of the charity who does 
not profess a fixed creed; and this creed the trustees will 
be told to inquire into, at the peril of dismission from their 
office. 

Another difficulty also arises, if those who founded cha- 
rities are to have their intent governed by the state of the 
law at the date of the foundation. The declared object of 
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many trusts is the support of the Protestant religion, and pease 


no words expressive of Dissent are employed. Should these ‘ 
charities be brought before the Court of Chancery, and 
the test is to be subscription of the Articles, what excludes 
the appropriation of the funds by members of the Established 
Church, in case subscription is declined ? Interference is 
to take place on the ground that those who are now the 
beneficiaries of the charity are not willing to assent to the 
Articles. It then becomes necessary to seek a class whose doc- 
trines approach nearest those of the thirty-five Articles and 
a fraction. On this principle, not Independents, not Bap- 
tists, but those who receive all the Thirty-nine Articles, will 
surely be entitled to be preferred. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tionable if it is not the bounden duty of the Court to press 
such a construction of the trust, if the rule contended for, 
as arising from a former state of the law, is to be admitted. 
Should it look for doctrines assimilating to those of the old 
Presbyterians, it would not be Independents but Church- 
men, in whose favour the trusts should be administered. 
No doubt the intent will thus be violated ; and it will equally 
be violated if other sects than those for whose benefit the 
charity was established are solely to profit by it. The same 
injustice might extend to all other religious denominations, 
as well as Presbyterian, and many sources of extensive 
charity would be directed in a manner not originally con- 
templated. 

What, in any point of view, is the prevailing claim of 
the Independents in particular? Will they admit, any 
more than the Presbyterian or Baptist, that the Articles 
of the Church of England correctly express their religious 
doctrines, or, rather, that they both do so now, and did 
so at the date of the Toleration Act, or at the date of their 
early foundations? If incorrectly or insufficiently, there is 
an evasion in subscription, and a doubt is cast upon their 
title to their own endowments; and, if correctly, they cer- 
tainly did well to abolish subscription to the Assembly’s 
Catechism, or the task of reconciliation might be difficult. 
They surely will not contend that Presbyterian chapels 
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were founded only to preach therein a licensed creed. Was 
subscription resisted, and the law petitioned against, to 
allow only future congregations to dissent from thirty-five 
Articles and a half, and not to affect by its repeal] the ex- 
isting congregations? What was the offence, what was the 
ground of complaint, if the Articles were unobjectionable ? 
Ministers of chapels petitioned, congregations applied to 
the Legislature,—yet the acts of the Legislature, it is said, 
were not to extend to the petitioners, though made at their 
request. ‘The absurdity of the whole proceeding is singular, 
if the representation of it be correct. Certain Dissenters 
are offended at particular laws; at their request the laws are 
repealed. Yet the repeal of the law is to assist non-com- 
plainants, and its oppressive enactments are still to affect 
those who induced the Legislature to grant their repeal. 
The Independents may ask for subscription, and be willing 
themselves to subscribe. Do they admit Bishop Tomline’s 
sense of the Articles, or what other will they support? In 
what character will they subscribe? Are they Arminians 
or Calvinists? They subscribe, and are the former :—they 
preach, and they are the latter. They are plaintiffs: are they 
so as Baxterians? What other designation will they claim ? 
What character will they next undertake to personify? 
They say the Presbyterians are not Baxterians ; that their 
identity is gone, and claim to succeed them. The charac- 
teristics of other sects in the lapse of time have changed; will 
they repeat the same demand in those cases also? The 
Baptist and the Quaker are exposed to their grasp; every 
ancient charity is liable to their interference, and may be- 
come the prey of their inordinate claims*. 


* Mr. Robertson, an Independent minister, in his very able and liberal 
Pamphlet of remonstrance against the proceedings of his brethren in the 
Wolverhampton case, entitled, “‘ Religious Liberty, applied to the case 
of the old Meeting-house, Wolverhampton,” (1818,) observes, ‘‘ The So- 
‘‘ ciety at Wolverhampton was once Trinitarian : its first members were 
“ Trinitarians: itis now a Unitarian congregation. It has become such 
‘‘ through the prevalence of error among its members. No body of Uni- 
* tarians from another Society has forcibly invaded and taken possession 
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Religious charities may in general be classed according 
to three distinct cases.. 1. Where some direct test has been 
imposed. 2. Where some catechism or book of instruction 
is ordered to be taught. 3. Where no test or catechism 
whatever is prescribed. 

As to the first, there can be no doubt that whenever 
subscription or assent to articles is required, those only can 
be entitled to benefit by the charity who make such sub- 
scription or express such assent as is imposed on them. 

The second case will be more specially noticed hereafter ; 
but here it may be observed that a great distinction exists 
between the cases, of a direction to teach a catechism in 
connexion with a creed or formula of faith, and of a direc- 
tion given to use a catechism by those who notoriously 


‘* of the place ; but the present profession has sprung up and acquired its 


strength in the original soil, precisely as other errors have predominated 
in places once pure in profession. Antinomianism in like manner has 
changed the face of many religious societies ; and Antinomianism is 
surely an error of the worst kind. Is the latter to be cured by either 
attaching illegality to the persons who profess it, or by expelling them 
from the situations in which another doctrine was once maintained, 
‘¢ that is now subverted by their anti-evangelical creed? Every person 
acquainted with the writings of the Nonconformist divines knows, that 
many of them entertained the strongest possible aversion to Arminian- 
‘ism, against which they manifested the greatest hostility, classing it with 
Arianism, Socinianism, Deism, and even Atheism. Not a doubt can 
be felt respecting their opposition to the introduction of Arminian sen- 
timents into the congregations of which they were the pastors, and, in 
“connexion with others, the founders. But if, in any particular case, it 
should be proved, as it is believed it easily might, that the minister and 
‘ congregation who have succeeded seriatim these professors of high Cal- 
vinism are, in sentiment, more nearly allied to the Arminianism which 
‘ their predecessors abhorred, than to the rigid Calvinism which they 
avowed; will it be contended they ought to be expelled by a legal 
interference from the place which they occupy? I counp reFER To 
f SEVERAL CASES OF UNQUESTIONABLE DEVIATION IN RELIGIOUS OPI- 
NIONS, IN THE PRESENT OCCUPANTS OF MEETING-HOUSES, PROFESSORS 
OF EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES, FROM THE TENETS ASSERTED BY THE 
ORIGINAL WORSHIPERS; AND THESE SOCIETIES, ACCORDING TO THE 
DOCTRINE OF NINE MINISTERS, ARE TO BE EJECTED ON ACCOUNT OF 
THESE DIFFERENCES! WHAT BECOMES, THEN, OF RELIGIOUS FREE~ 
DONA: 
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objected to any fixed creed or formulas, and with whom 
therefore the selection might be quite accidental, either as 
being considered the best then published, or as the most 
popular among particular persons, and therefore suited to 
the object of general instruction,—but without any approval 
of the compilation as a creed ;—of desire to hold it forth 
as a standard of the founder’s faith, or of imposing it as 
such on others *. 

The third case has been anticipated in our preceding re- 
marks; and we have contended that the general declaration 
of assent to the truth of the Scriptures is amply sufficient 
to cover the requisites of such a foundation; and that its 
spirit is utterly repugnant to all attempts to frame a specific 
creed, as a restraint upon the right of the congregation to 
judge for themselves. It is not denied that the case of a 
charity of this sort is one liable to be attended with prac- 
tical difficulties. ‘‘ Every man is obliged, and has a right, 
“to judge for himself in religious matters. It cannot, 
** indeed, be pretended but that this may, in some cases, 
<‘ have its inconveniences; and what is there which is not 
* liable to the same objection? +’ A congregation may 
become divided by a change of opinion among theniselves, 
or of the minister ; and this undoubtedly is an evil of some 
extent. But it presses on all forms of Dissent, and is the 
argument relied on in favour of Establishments and of the 
interference of the State in ecclesiastical matters. If all 
religious teachers are conscientiously and seriously desir- 
ous, not of supporting a given set of doctrines, but of 
ascertaining what doctrines ought to be supported, there 
is no voluntary church against which this same objection 
may not be taken. A teacher of the Established Church 
has no discretion: he must pursue one continual course of 
conformity to certain doctrinal articles. It is not so with 
those who have no fixed test of belief. A member of a re- 
ligious congregation professing the right of free inquiry 

* See before, (page 44,) the quotation from the ‘‘ Vindication” of 


the Ministers in 1719. 
+ Calamy’s Life, vol. i. p. 255. 
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has no just cause of complaint against his associates, if a 
change of doctrine among them occurs. He is one of a 
voluntary society, formed upon terms fully understood ; 
prepared from the moment of its formation to meet all 
the inconveniences which the principles it professes may 
create*. The possibility of separation is necessarily con- 
templated at the very time of association. ‘ Where an 
** institution,” said Lord Eldon +, ‘ exists for the purpose 
‘* of religious worship, and it cannot be discovered from 
“* the deed declaring the trust what form of religious wor- 
‘* ship was intended, the Court can find no other means 
*¢ of deciding the question than through the medium of an 
‘¢ inquiry into what has been the usage of the congregation 
‘* in respect of it; and if the usage turns out upon inquiry 
** to be such as can be supported, I take it to be the duty 
* of the Court to administer the trust in such manner as 
“* best to establish the usage, conszdering it as a matter of 
“ implied contract between the members of the congregation. 
«¢ But if, on the other hand, it turns out that the institution 
‘“‘ was established for the express purpose of such form of re- 
‘* igious worship, or the teachings of such particular doc- 
“¢¢ trines, as the founder has thought most conformable to 
“ the principles of the Christian religion, I do not appre- 
‘«‘hend that it is in the power of individuals, having the 
‘* management of that institution, at any time to alter the 
* purpose for which it was founded.” 

We agree that if an institution be formed for the express 
purpose of advancing particular doctrines, or supporting 
a particular form of religious worship, little difficulty can 
arise in its administration. The intent of the founder is 


* The earliest Presbyterian Church provided in its Articles of Disci- 
pline, that in case of dispute between office-bearers and the people, the 
congregation should be assembled, and that which they or the major 
part of them should judge or decree, the same should be a lawful decree 
or ordinance, of sufficient force to bind the whole congregation and any 
member of the same.—Discourse on the Troubles of Franckfort, printed 
in the Phenix, ii. 136, 137, and quoted by Orme, in his Life of Owen, 
page 201. 

+ 3 Merivale, 400. 
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plain, and, if it be not improper, ought to be carried into 
effect. But we contend, on the same ground, that if the deed 
of trust declare no precise form of worship or doctrines, 
and the administration of the institution may be left to 
usage, there is nothing in the law to oppose Presbyterian 
charities acting upon the principle already stated; and that 
the principle is, in fact, the only one really consistent with 
the true basis of Protestant Dissent. An implied contract 
exists, sanctioned by usage, that alteration and change 
of doctrine may take place, regulated by the governing 
body. If the congregation elect the preacher, by it the 
change must be approved,—if the trustees, by them. ‘The 
possibility of abuse exists in all cases, and its occurrence 
must be checked by those most interested in preventing it. 
In Presbyterian congregations, a majority generally deter- 
mines the choice of the minister; and looking at the prac- 
tice in those societies for more than a century, their consti- 
tution and the exercise of their power have been accompa- 
nied with no mischievous results. In some cases divi-~ 
sion, followed by secession, has occurred. ‘The instances 
are not very frequent, the influence of a majority being ge- 
nerally too strong to make ill-will perpetual. The language 
of Lord Eldon does not oppose the principle of such cha- 
rities; and there is no case in the books at all restrictive 
of it. 

On selfish principles those calling themselves orthodox 
may be reconciled to the application of the liberal principle 
by the recollection that it is equally applicable to the ap- 
propriation of such endowments to the contrary system of 
opinions, if the progress of inquiry should lead the Pres- 
byterians in the next century in an inverse direction to that 
of their course during the past. He who now avows what 
are called Unitarian opinions, leaves the succeeding con- 
eregation to the sarne freedom which his ancestors en- 
joyed; and ifthe Independent’s views be the truth, and his 
confidence in it be strong, the reversion that awaits him will 
be a compensation for the temporary evil. Who is it that 
shows his trust in the final power of the truths of the Go- 
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spel,—in the triumphs of pure and primitive Christianity, — 
he who fences it round with creeds and subscriptions, or he 
who erects his house of devotion, and leaves the worshipers 
therein free to follow their unbiassed convictions ? 

A case of what may be called reciprocity in the action of 
the principle we are contending for is now before us. The 
chapel in question was built by persons holding Unitarian 
opinions, and was vested in trustees entertaining the same. 
The congregation and the minister became Trinitarians, 
and the trustee filled up the trust with the names of persons 
of Trinitarian opinions, and left the property for the use of 
the majority ; thus fully acting according to the Presbyte- 
tian principle. It has been generally in this way that the 
alleged departure from the doctrines of founders has taken 
place. The trustees have rarely had any power to inter- 
fere; and the congregations, having chosen ministers who 
agreed in their professions of belief, were not opposed by 
them. 

We have seen that, in the attempts now made by the In- 
dependents-to obtain the possession of Presbyterian chari- 
ties, and to change their present destination, it is pretended 
that, by confining their advantages to certain sects or opi- 
nions, the intent of the founders will be advanced. That 
they were not instituted by Independents is admitted; 
that they were not instituted to propagate fixed doctrines 
is also admitted: but they were, it is said, instituted to ad- 
vance doctrines not Antitrinitarian, and the use of them by 
Unitarians is a violation of the intent. Whatever opinions 
the Presbyterians have adopted can be ascribed to no de- 
sire of personal or temporal objects. To preserve their 
chapels and property, motives are now set up to check, if 
possible, the conscientious expression of belief. Hitherto 
no such motives have existed; and we believe that the 
founders intended none such should exist. No anxiety of 
worldly gain, but the love only of pursuing the truth 
has prevailed. ‘The natural result of this is now held forth 
as constituting an offence. That there are among the In- 
dependents persons of high and distinguished excellence, 
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far above all sordid views and actuated by correct motives, 
there can be no doubt. But there are those who seem 
bent on forcing on others the reception of the doc- 
trines they themselves hold. The chapels and posses- 
sions they seek to obtain are not theirs, and never belonged 
to any person connected with their denomination. ‘They 
are the foundations and the offerings of Presbyterians, 
purchased chiefly by the ancestors of the very individuals 
now sought to be ejected. They are possessed in trust 
by those who point to the burial-grounds of their pre- 
decessors and ancestors, of their families and relatives, 
and ask why the memorials of their dead are to be taken 
from them? Why ground consecrated by the piety of 
children is to be occupied by the stranger? Why feelings 
of affection and love are to be thus outraged? They turn to 
their chapel registers, and trace a long line of entries, records 
of domestic events, notices of their remote ancestors and their 
immediate parents. They look atthe deeds of endowment, 
and still the same names appear. They are ignorant of 
guilt or of any criminal act, and ask why this severe penalty 
of expulsion and removal is to be inflicted upon them ? 
Is the pursuit of truth so dangerous, has it been so preju- 
dicial, that this mighty sacrifice is to be made? The pre- 
sent possessors are not aware when the changes made in the 
doctrines of those who preceded them occurred; they have 
endeavoured to ascertain whether those changes were cor- 
rect, and their inquiries have satisfied them they were. 
They had been educated with strong feelings of responsi- 
bility, and of the necessity of inquiry ; and that the expres- 
sion of their belief was the highest moral duty, both in its 
connexion with religious as well as civil actions. They 
now find this converted into a crime,—a crime against 
those whose precepts and whose injunctions to inquire, and 
to avow the result of their inquiries, have been their 
earliest lessons ;—and thus what they have thought a 
duty, is to be penal in its performance. What evidence 
more strong could they require to confirm the rectitude of 
their own proceedings, than the conduct of those by whom 
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they were instructed,—their historical and domestic tradi- 
tions? Their families were sufferers and Nonconformists; 
their most eminent teachers were descendants of those who 
were persecuted for their belief; every association taught 
them that they were but following the footsteps of those 
whose names they revered and of whom they are descend- 
ants. Cruel infliction, to make religion an instrument of 
their annoyance, to make it productive of painful and 
bitter feelings, to invoke in its aid—not charity—but per- 
secution ! 

In the discussions which have taken place on these sub- 
jects, much has been said of the name of Presbyterian 
being improperly used,—of its having now little or no- 
thing of its original or etymological sense. It has also 
been urged that the exclusively proper appellation of 
the body of persons now claiming this title is Unitarian; 
and that the Presbyterian name is now retained or assumed 
by Unitarians, after it has lost its proper and original signi- 
fication, merely for the purpose of giving a colour of title 
to the possession of the old Presbyterian endowments. 

Our observations, and a consideration of the history 
and character of the body called Presbyterian, fully ex- 
pose the incorrectness and inconclusiveness of these asser- 
tions.. If the sense in which the term can now be used is 
but a'secondary and artificial one, so it was also when the 
founders of Presbyterian churches, after the Act of Uni- 
formity, first used it. The adaptation is no modern act, and 
arises out of no design. There has beer, and there is 
now, variety of opinion among the persons so called; but it 
remains to be shown that this variety of opinion is any vio- 
lation of the founders’ object. On the contrary, it may be, 
and we trust we show that it was originally and is now, the 
legitimate consequence of the very principles entertained 
by the founders. ‘The change that has occurred has been 
gradual and successive. ‘There is no period from the be- 
ginning of the last century to the present, at which any 
particular set of doctrines were professed as generally and 
permanently Presbyterian. If there is one standard, there 
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are half a dozen. Which race or which class of professors 
is to dictate to the rest of the Church? In the words em- 
ployed by a writer on the subject some years ago, ‘¢ Whose 
“wife is she of the seven, for the seven had her to wife?” 
As little sense or propriety is there in setting the term 
Unitarian, or any other profession of doctrine, in opposition 
to that of Presbyterian. Doctrinal appellations have been 
of late more usual than those supposed to refer to forms of 
church government and discipiine, about which the world 
now cares comparatively little. The extension of direct 
toleration to Unitarians had the natural consequence of 
assisting to give currency to a doctrinal designation. The 
greater number of Presbyterian congregations are certainly 
now, as regards the opinions of their members, Unitarian ; 
so once they were Calvinist, afterwards Baxterian, after- 
wards Arian—and they may again be either or all. It may in 
some sense, from the strictness of adherence to creed, be con- 
sidered almost the same thing in this country to speak of 
an Independent and a Calvinist, because the Independent 
churches require their members so to be; but, in fact, the 
same person may be both or either. The term Unitarian 
requires at least additional terms to discover exactly the 
class of persons to which it belongs, even among actual pro- 
fessors of Unitarianism in England. We have Unitarian 
Presbyterians, Unitarian Baptists, and proper Unitarian 
congregations of modern foundation, which may perhaps 
be called Independents as properly as any others. And in 
like manner we have Presbyterian Calvinists, Presbyterian 
Arians, and Presbyterian Unitarians. In America all the 
Unitarian churches are avowedly and distinctively Indepen- 
dents. Wiillthe persons who say they have proved any per- 
son not to bea Unitarian because he is a Presbyterian, show 
why any one would be improperly called a Presbyterian 
an Independent, or a Methodist, or a Baptist, because he is 
a Calvinist? And are those the fittest persons to wrangle 
about the precise meaning of a term, (the application of 
which, in practice, is well known,) who persist in calling 
these very Unitarians Socinians, when they know that 
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the term Socinian with no original aptitude belongs to 
them. 

But all this branch of the discussion is in fact a jargon of 
words and sophistry. The real and only question is, whether 
a body of men who, by the exercise of the right of private 
judgement, first seceded from the Church, and have since 
relinquished their own original standard of faith, as well as 
the institutions from which they derive their name, ever im- 
posed,—whether it could have been consistent with their 
principles and practice to impose,—restrictions upon the 
successive members of their congregations, in order to pre- 
vent their acting according to the light afforded them and the 
dictates of their conscience ;—whether they could mean, as a 
penalty for varying from their sentiments, to consign over 
their endowments to those from whose principle of action 
they most widely differed, and to annihilate that liberty for 
which they conscientiously strove ? 

Presbyterianism, as the denomination has been used in 
England from the origin of Nonconformity, has no re- 
ference to the existence or the want of a government 
by classes or synods; nor yet does it imply the profes- 
sion of the creed of the Assembly of Divines, or any other ; 
but refers only to the doctrine of the equality of all Chris- 
tian ministers, as differing from Episcopacy, and to a dif- 
ferent plan of conducting church affairs from that adopted 
by the Independents. Although the actual conduct of 
church affairs among the Presbyterians has undergone con- 
siderable alteration, it now differs even much more decidedly 
than it did at first from that of the Independents. There 
is no probability, from any present resemblance in the con- 
stitution of the churches, of the sects being confounded ; 
whilst the want of doctrinal uniformity among the Presby- 
terians has been alone sufficient to maintain the distinction 
between them and other societies or sects’ which endeavour 
to secure-a fixed standard of faith. .The doctrine of the 
right and duty of individual judgement in matters of reli- 
gion, with practical freedom from all restraints on inquiry 
or attempts to exercise control in such affairs are, and have 
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for much more than a century been, the real characteristics 
of English Presbyterianism. A Presbyterian may be a Tri- 
nitarian, or an Arian, or an Humanitarian, a Calvinist or an 
Arminian, reputedly Orthodox or Unitarian. He 7s not a 
person bound by any “ stinted” creed. He offers as his creed 
the Scriptures only; and will admit of no interference with 
the free exercise of his judgement. Such is the English 
Presbyterian. 

The contest is purely religious. It is a movement for 
the most part arising out of the true odium theologicum ; 
an attempt to fight over again the battle of 1719, under the 
singular pretext of carrying into effect the intent of the per- 
sons who then solemnly decided against religious restric- 
tions. It turns entirely upon this consideration,—whether 
the principle, so often mentioned, of free inquiry, can ex- 
tend to the doctrines in question. ‘The petty warfare about 
forms of discipline and government, ordination, &c., is ob- 
viously useless. The Irish Presbyterians, who have ad- 
hered to all the old forms of discipline, have not on that 
account escaped persecution ; and it is obvious that ad- 
herence to such forms would not have protected their En- 
glish brethren. 

The Court of Chancery, in order to aid its determina- 
tion in Lady Hewley’s case, which involves the questions we 
have considered, has, by a remarkable process, called upon 
the defendants to state upon oath the special mode of their 
belief, and, in imitating the High Commission Court, has 
established a precedent which, if not dangerous, is odious 
and offensive. 

Assuming the jurisdiction to have been properly exercised, 
what are the circumstances and principles upon which pro- 
perty founded by Presbyterians, and possessed in regular 
and undisturbed succession by their descendants and suc- 
cessors, 1s to be transferred to Independents ? 

If, because the Presbyterians have varied in the profes- 
sion of their religious doctrines, the Court determines that 
the Independents may benefit by certain charities, though 
they do not entertain all the doctrines of the founders,— 
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that opposition to those doctrines by a Presbyterian is ob- 
jectionable, by an Independent uncensurable,—and that in 
one case they are a standard for disqualification, and in the 
other no standard for qualification. If the Court is of opi- 
nion that the principle of free inquiry in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures ought to be limited;—then, (omit- 
ting the consideration of the importance of avoiding such a 
determination upon the great justificatory maxim of Protes- 
tant Dissent,) it sets up its authority on the mode in which 
certain doctrines of Christianity are to be professed, and 
the opinion of the judge becomes, not simply a decision be- 
tween contending parties, but between all learned divines ; 
and it pronounces what are fundamentals of Christianity. 

If, simply because a deviation from the religious profes- 
sions of the early Presbyterians has occurred, the Court de- 
termines that the principle of free inquiry justifies dissent in 
the first instance, but that the principle is not again to be exer- 
cised, however erroneous the doctrines first entertained may 
appear. If, because the doctrine of the Trinity is rejected, it 
determines, notwithstanding the 19th Geo. III., that the 
fundamentals of Christianity include that doctrine, and that 
they who, after a dispassionate consideration, should rejectit, 
are pursuing a course of error, though the legislature consi- 
dered a general declaration of belief in Scripture a sufficient 
test of Christian faith,—in this the Court acts purely as a 
judge of theological questions. Before therefore it decides, it 
would necessarily be compelled to hear the arguments with 
which the doctrine is incumbered. Justification of dissent 
must be understood, before it can be said to be bad. “* The 
‘‘ terms ‘ person’ and ‘ nature’ may be employed in propo- 
“ sitions bearing ninety different senses, and there may be 
‘‘ ninety subscribers, and no two agree*.” A doctrine to 
which importance is attached should at least be declared in 
distinct expressions before belief in it is required. 


It has been shown by historical evidence what were the 


* Mordecai’s Letters: Letter I. p. 74, Second Edition. 
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casesoflegal Opinions and sentiments of the Presbyterian body at the 
= p y y 
coneves¥* beginning of the 18th century. From this source, the in- 


Wolver- 
hampton 
case, 


tent, which it may be presumed should govern their religi- 
ous charitable foundations, has been traced. ‘The limits 
which the law imposed upon that intent have been stated, 
and also the change which those limits may be considered to 
have undergone by certain alterations in the law. And we 
have also examined the difficulties to which any judge is ex- 
posed who shall endeavour to contro] the operation of the 
principle of freedom of inquiry, which the Presbyterians 
have at all times maintained. 

We now proceed to review the cases in which these sub- 
jects have been discussed in the Court of Chancery. 

The first case in which considerations of this kind 
were judicially discussed, was in an information filed in 
1818 against the Trustees of a chapel at Wolverhamp- 
ion. The trust was created in the year.1701, and was 
for the support of ‘a meeting-house for the service and 
worship of God.” It was a Presbyterian foundation, 
and was characterized as others of the sort are. It was 
provided, that if the worship and service of God should be 
prohibited by law, and the meeting-house should thereby 
become useless, the Trustees might sell the same, and dis- 
pose of the proceeds to such charitable uses as they might 
direct, or convert the chapel into an hospital for poor people. 
There were also other trusts connected with it, arising from 
endowments and donations, made subsequently to the date of 
the original trust. And there were some trusts coincident in 
date with avowed declarations of Unitarian opinions ; being 
created on the occasion of the choice of a minister of Unitari- 
an opinions, and as a provision for his ministry. The congre- 
gation regulated all matters of faith, doctrine and discipline; 
the power of the Trustees was merely administrative. Simi- 
lar changes of doctrine had taken place in this as in other 
Presbyterian chapels, and Trinitarian doctrines were not 
preached in it for many years previous to the happening, 
in the year 1813, of a vacancy in the office of minister. In 
this year the congregation and the Trustees invited the Rev. 
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John Steward to officiate as minister; he professing at the 
time Unitarian doctrines. ‘The invitation was limited to a 
term of three years, and with that limitation it was accepted. 
Mr. Steward changed his sentiments, and preached Trini- 
tarian doctrines. ‘The congregation were dissatisfied with his 
conduct, and called upon him to resign. What other course 
could he have followed, acting consistently or honourably, 
than to have done so? His sentiments were part of the condi- 
tion of his appointment,—his recommendation. He was per- 
mitted to officiate during the term of three years, and when 
again called upon at the end of that time to retire, refused. An 
information was filed in the Court of Chancery by a person 
who had many years before seceded from the congregation, 
to quiet Mr. Steward in his possession, and necessarily evict 
the whole body of worshipers by whom he was chosen; to ob- 
tain an injunction against the Trustees, and for other pur- 
poses. Minutes of an order were pronounced by Lord Eldon 
to restrain the defendants from legal proceedings, and refer- 
ences were made by him to one of the Masters of the Court 
respecting the moneys and funds in the hands of the Trustees, 
andtheparticulars of the agreement made on the appointment 
of Mr. Steward, and to inquire “ what was the nature and 
‘‘ particular object (with respect to worship and doctrine,) 
‘‘for the observance, teaching, and support of which each 
** and every of the charitable funds and estates, respectively, 
‘¢ were or was created or raised.” No order was drawn up, 
—the cause was afterwards set down for hearing, and a 
decree to the same effect was taken, but it was never prose- 
cuted. So that no specific decision was, in this case, pro- 
nounced upon the questions since raised in Lady Hewley’s 
case. 

Mr. Steward had entered upon his office under a special 
stipulation with the congregation and ‘Trustees, and then en- 
deavoured, with certain Independent ministers, to seize the 
property and expel the congregation. They employed the 
same arguments as have been lately advanced in Lady Hew- 
ley’s case, and under similar circumstances. No specification 
of belief is contained in the trust deeds, nor is any special 
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doctrine or form of worship required by them. The first 
occupants had received the Bible, and the Bible only, as the 
foundation of their religion, and to it only they looked, as 
containing the expression of their faith. The chapel was 
devoted to the worship of God, and for that purpose it was 
used. The founders had prescribed no doctrines; their 
actual personal belief was a matter of some uncertainty, 
though the strong probability is, that they professed the 
modified doctrinal opinions which then generally cha- 
racterized the English Presbyterians. A great part of 
the pecuniary endowment was clearly made after de- 
cided manifestations of Unitarianism. There was a dis- 
honourable breach of faith in forcibly imposing on the 
congregation tenets which they did not approve. If Mr. 
Steward was convinced he was in error, he should have 
pointed it out to his congregation, and have endeavoured 
to convince them. If he failed, it was his duty to retire. 
Instead of adopting this upright course, he joined with other 
persons, more designing than himself, and charged the 
Trustees and the congregation with the commission of a 
penal offence, denying that he himself, upon his appoint- 
ment, or they previously, had been occupied in the worship 
of God. He had no interest in the property but that arising 
from a limited contract, on the expiration of which the con- 
gregation possessed the power of again making an appoint- 
ment. Resistance to a new appointment was made, an inva- 
sion of the privileges of the congregation took place, and the 
Presbyterians were to be ousted. A new sect stepped in 
who fanned the unfortunate difference between the minister 
and the congregation into a flame, and under the pretence 
of care for the doctrines of the Gospel, commenced inquiries 
into the belief of those to whom they opposed themselves, 
and called upon the Court of Chancery to interpose and 
silence what they termed a heresy. 

This case excited a considerable sensation at the time. It 
was publicly advertised by a body of Independent ministers 
as a ‘valuable precedent”, and subscriptions were solicited 
to further it. The design, however, seems then to have met 
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with no very general favour. Many hesitated at its morality, 
and, as Protestant Dissenters, doubted the consistency of 
taking advantage of a change in religious opinions, to turn 
any persons out of property to which the founders affixed 
no restrictions, and which, at any rate, was never theirs*. 

While in these observations we have been led to express 
freely our opinions on the proceedings of the attacking body, 
it is due to others to record one striking instance among the 
community to which they belong, of indignant disavowal 
and eloquent rebuke of such proceedings, as inconsistent 
with the plain principles of religious liberty, and particu- 
larly with the profession of Protestant Dissenters. We al- 
Jude to the pamphlet of the Rev. James Robertson, an 
Independent minister, which has before been referred to in 
a note. 

Mr. Robertson’s indignation was particularly and justly 
excited at the spectacle, then and since exhibited, of Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers urging on appeals to Courts of 
justice on the strength of persecuting laws, in order to dis- 
credit their opponents in the eyes of tribunals already natu- 
rally disinclined to them, and for the purpose of procuring 
the confiscation of property subscribed for and belonging 
to persons not long escaped from persecution. 

It was then professed that no such use of these laws was 
intended ; and that they were only referred to as extrinsic 
circumstances of evidence, indicating the founder’s intent. 
Mr. Robertson powerfully exposed the fallacy of this asser- 
tion, and indeed it is difficult to see how it could help the 


* « Til the professors of Christianity obtained possession of secular 
power, or became the objects of its patronage, they never thought of 
‘* compulsory measures for promoting the faith, or restraining the reli- 
“ sion, of others. The renunciation of all dependence on civil authority 
‘< in matters of religion, and of all connexion with temporal governments, 
“« forms an essential part of consistent independency ; the abandonment 
“« of everything like force for promoting or preserving the interests of the 
‘* Gospel follows as matter of course. .... A persecuting Independent is 
“ 9 monster, because he is acting in opposition to the life and glory of his 
“ own system.” —Orme’s Life of Owen, p. 80. 
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parties out of the dilemma in which recourse to such wea- 
pons involved them. ‘The case then under consideration 
was one in which, as to part at least, the fund could only 
be taken away by an application of the legal presumption 
arising from the state of the law in 1783; by which the 
donors are presumed to have favoured what is called an 
orthodox ministry, though it is notorious that they them- 
selves were then electing a Unitarian minister. The law, 
instead of being used in explanation of the founder’s intent, 
was turned directly in opposition to it. 

The employment, by a Dissenter, of the machinery of 
persecuting laws, to affect the position of his fellow-noncon- 
formist, can by no sophistry be palliated. It has no parallel 
but in laws, now justly execrated as infamous. 

Mr. Robertson’s observations are so pertinent and forcible, 
and bear such ample testimony to our interpretation of the 
proper principles of Protestant Dissent,—~independently of 
all particular usage among English Presbyterians, —that we 
shall make no apology for extracting some of the leading 
passages. 

He meets, as the early Presbyterians did, the old objec- 
tion to the rejection of creeds ; and comments on the sup- 
posed necessity of checks and precautions against error, 

“‘ Are not moral means, which are the only proper means 
*‘ for religionists to use in support of their principles and 
‘* practice, the same to all, equally accessible to Trinitarians 
‘¢and Unitarians? Ifthe former can preach, so can the lat- 
‘ter. If the one can write and publish, so can the other. 
** Nothing can be more evident than that moral means are 
‘‘the same to all parties, the only difference which it is 
“ possible to consider as existing between them being the 
*‘ essential difference of truth from error. 

‘“* « Give advantages to the cause of Christ,’—and what 
* advantages would they give it? They would have it placed 
‘under the protection of secular Courts; they would have 
‘¢‘ themselves as its friends, to walk abroad and breathe at 
“large under the guardian. care of the laws of England ; 
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“and they would have impugners of the doctrine of the 
* Trinity, and ‘such as have removed to the greatest di- 
** «stance from the truth,’ (of which deviation they must to 
*“‘ be sure be the judges,) made indictable at common law. 
“ These are their advantages.” 

*¢ Political checks, then, are the restraints which it 
‘seems are to be used, and political provisions the ad- 
‘vantages to be given to a particular religious profes- 
‘sion. And in what part of the New Testament are 
**such means prescribed for the support of Christ’s cause ? 
‘** Moral means are the only ones which he has appointed, 
“‘ political checks and advantages he has forbidden ; they 
“are not for his service. If religious societies run into 
‘“‘ error, they must be reclaimed, and their disorders cured, 
‘by means widely different from those which my misguided 
** opponents have taken under their direction. * Remember 
**¢ whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first 
‘“‘¢works.’ The application of intolerant laws ‘is no way 
**¢that God has appoimted to inform the judgements of 
‘*¢ men, or alter their way of thinking.’ Arguments founded 
“in truth, and addressed to the understanding of the fallen, 
‘are the only means which we can use for their recovery, 
‘and if these, accompanied by our prayers and our tears, 
‘*fail to convince and to reclaim, we have exhausted the 
‘“means of restoration, and must leave our erring brother 
‘to abide the trial of that day, when his adherence to the 
*‘ opinions from which we have thus sought to turn him 
‘¢ will be impartially and correctly estimated, by the only tri- 
‘‘bunal competent to pronounce its character, as an attach- 
‘* ment to truth, or a culpable pertinacity of error. 

«¢ Did these ministers learn to write in this manner about 
‘¢¢ checks and precautions to hinder religious societies from 
*‘¢ running into’ error,’ from their own observation of the 
* efficacy of the common law to preserve religion in its 
“ purity; or from their historical knowledge of the preven- 
“tion of error, by the’ application of human laws to the 
subject of religion? They must have been singularly 
‘‘ fortunate, indeed, in their connexions and in their read- 
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*ing to be able to derive from any memoranda in their 
“* possession, the conclusion that political ‘checks and pre- 
“* “cautions’ are the proper means to prevent religious soci- 
“‘ eties from running into error. Other persons would most 
‘* probably infer that they might produce a very different 
effect, as they are persuaded from the historical docu- 
‘‘ ments of all ages that secular power has provided ‘ checks 
“and precautions’, in regard to religion, only to corrupt 
‘and ruin it in all its interests.” 

Mr. Robertson then forcibly puts the true principle of 
construction which should be applied to cases where the 
founder has prescribed no exclusive system. 

‘* If the patrons of this case had gone into Court with a 
‘“* trust deed, which specifies Calvinistic Trinitarians as the 
“ class of religious professors to be held as sole and exclu- 
“sively occupiers of the Meeting-House and its appen- 
** dages, and with testamentary bequests devised specifically 
“for the support of religious worship among Calvinistic 
‘“‘ Trinitarians, their case had been very different from what 
‘in reality it is. ‘They have no such specific deeds. The 
*‘ only description of religious professors included in the 
“ trust deeds is that of *‘ Protestant Dissenters’; they define 
‘* the use to be ‘for the worship and service of God’ and 
“ for ‘ Protestant Dissenters’. As the deed, therefore, 
*“‘ which creates and constitutes a trust, defines and limits 
‘‘ the objects of the trust, there is, on the face of the deeds, 
‘‘ neither alienation nor abuse; the place being used for 
“the worship of God’ by * Protestant Dissenters’. ‘A 
“ “stern, inflexible support of the cause of justice’ might 
‘* therefore be satisfied so long as ‘ Protestant Dissenters’ 
‘‘ are in possession of the place. 

‘“‘ Those deeds, it is said, and with truth certainly, con- 
*‘ tain a provision for the application of the trust in case 
‘the Act of the 1st of William and Mary, commonly 
‘‘ ¢called the Toleration Act, should be repealed, and the 
** ‘congregation or society of Dissenting Protestants should 
‘* ¢by law be prohibited to assemble or meet together for 
‘© ¢the service and worship of God.’ This clause is per- 
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fectly intelligible and consistent with the representation 
above given. The first occupants of the place,—admit- 
ting the principle, the only one tenable by Protestant 
Dissenters, that the Bible alone is the standard of reli- 
gious doctrine, and acting upon it themselves,—might 
intend that their successors should exercise the same 
right. They have not provided a creed to be subscribed; 
they have not specified any tenets to be professed ; they 
have included in their deed no other title or description 
of persons than Protestant Dissenters; no other direction 
as to its use than for the worship and service of God. 
But as the repeal of the Toleration Act, and the prohi- 
bition by law of Dissenters froin assembling together for 
worship, would necessarily be followed by the total alie- 
nation of the property, or at least would place it in a state 
of indefinite and insecure possession, they properly pro- 
vided, that when religious professors of Protestant Dis- 
senting principles should be hindered by the civil autho- 
rity from meeting together for worship, the property 
should go to other uses. 

“They have not said—when Trinitarianism shall be 
no longer allowed; nor have they said—when Trini- 
tarians shall be hindered from meeting; but they have 
made choice of the words ‘ Protestant Dissenters’. And 
while such persons are the occupants, and the place is 
used for religious worship, who that understands the 
nature of religious liberty, and respects the rights of con- 
science, would attempt to expel them? 

‘¢ It is quite sufficient—for the purpose of showing, in the 
most satisfactory manner, that the construction now given 
of the clause inserted in the deed of trust, while it is the 
only construction that can be maintained consistently 
with the principles of religious liberty, may have been the 
only construction in the minds of the original parties— 
that if the excluding clause of the Toleration Act of 1st 
of William and Mary, cap. 18, which exempts persons im- 
pugning the doctrine of the Trinity from the benefits of 


*¢ its provisions, had not been inserted in that Act,—ifno ex- 
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‘ception of this kind had been made,—still the clause in 
** question of the trust deed, which provides that.the pro- 
‘“perty shall go to other uses in case the Act of Toleration 
“should be repealed, might have been inserted precisely 
‘as it now-exists. ‘The only evidence which this clause 
‘supplies is, that the persons who inserted it in the deed 
“had still in their remembrance (how could they indeed 
‘ever forget them?) the prohibitions and proscriptions of 
“the preceding times, the suppression of all opinion and 
‘“ worship apart from those of the Established Church. 
‘* The times were too unsettled to permit them to indulge 
‘“* the expectation of continuing to enjoy their rights as se- 
* paratists without disturbance. The exiled Stuarts had 
‘then the hope of another restoration to power in Britain; 
* and the consequences of their return, it was well appre- 
** hended, would include the putting down of Nonconform- 
“ist worship, and the alienation of all property in the 
“ possession of Dissenting Congregations. ‘The clause 
“was intended to provide for such a disastrous event, 
‘‘ which, in the minds of our fathers, was constantly as- 
‘‘ sociated with the fears of renewed outrages and suf- 
‘“‘ ferings; and had no reference, I am fully persuaded, to 
“doctrines of any kind. I should indeed much ques- 
«‘ tion whether the authors of the clause were at the time 
‘«¢ in the recollection that the Toleration Act contained the 
‘¢ exemption under notice. JI have known some sensible 
‘¢ Dissenters, not unacquainted either with their own princi- 
‘ ples or the history of their cause, who were not apprised 
‘* of the existence of the excepting clause. Nor is this sur- 
‘prising. It was overlooked even by Locke himself.” 

‘* What is the principle of Protestant Dissenters, of 
‘“‘ Christians understanding and complying with the requi- 
*¢ sitions of the will of God? That the Bible is the sole 
rule of faith, the whole religion of Protestants. As this 
*‘ is the common property of all persons acknowledging the 
‘* authority of Revelation, every one must be his own judge 
“‘ of its messages and its obligations, and must form his 
‘¢ own conclusions as to the practice which it requires him 
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‘to adopt. Should an individual fall into error, his neigh- 
‘** bour may admonish him; but he cannot attempt to re- 
** strain him; he cannot proceed to punish him. Ifa so- 
** clety, once known to be correct in their faith and reli- 
‘* gious practice, deviate into the paths of error, and adopt 
‘* principles widely different from those which they formerly 
*‘ professed, it is the same. Errors in religion, of every 
‘‘ kind, are errors which it is not competent to man to re- 
** strain, but by means which are in themselves adapted to 
induce the acknowledgement of them as inconsistent with 
‘truth. It makes no matter what is the description of 
* error; it may be Unitarianism, it may be Antinomianism, 
‘* it may be of a lighter or a darker shade; still it is error, 
‘*‘ and must be treated as error by the adherents of the op- 
‘* posite doctrines. We may lament it, we may view its 
* progress with distress, but we must not lay our hands 
‘* upon it: and I think it is quite time for us to suspect 
“either our own knowledge of the truth or the purity of 
*‘ our attachment to it, when we feel the inclination to em- 
‘* ploy human authority, or any species of worldly power, to 
‘ arrest it, to silence its abettors, and to impose external 
* restraints upon them.” 
‘“‘ If many societies once Trinitarian are now Unitarian, Changes in 
** it is also true that many societies, a considerable number Ce 
** of the old Dissenting congregations, were once Presby- reciprocal. 
“terian. I could give a list of places, now before me, 
*‘ the title-deeds of which specify that the property which 
‘‘ they are intended to secure shall be for the use of * Pres-_ prespyteri- 
‘* ¢byterians. These places are now in the hands of In- oe 
** dependents ; who, according to the very elegant repre- fedepend: 
‘‘ sentation of the authors of the ‘Reply,’ ‘have, with °* 
‘** ¢cuckoo insidiousness, taken possession of nests they 
‘6 ¢ never built, and hatch their brood in stolen habitations.’ 
** The loose declamation of the authors of the ‘ Reply’ may 
“be directed against Independents, occupants of these 
*‘ places; who have seized upon property belonging to 
‘* others, and given for the support of another denomina- 
‘tion. They propose the case of the Wolverhampton 
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“‘ Meeting-house ‘asa valuable precedent.’ Let them pro- 
*© ceed in their brilliant career, and their ‘stern inflexible 
‘* support of the cause of justice’ may overturn some inte- 
‘“‘ rests that may disturb their own repose.” 

‘© No congregation of religious professors, who admit the 
** exclusive authority and the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
‘* can bind their successors in the place of worship in which 
*‘ they had been accustomed to assemble, to the reception 
“of any doctrine. They have no right to doit. They can 
‘¢ judge and determine in matters relating to their own pro- 
‘‘ fession, but they cannot dictate to or control the con- 
‘* sciences and profession of their successors, who have an 
* equal right with their fathers to examine the Scriptures 
*¢ for themselves, and to exhibit publicly their own sense of 
‘its doctrines. The authority which binds in religion, that 
‘¢on which the truths of Christianity are to be received, 
* is a Divine authority ; and this we find not in the opinions 
‘of our predecessors, but in the word of God. If the 
‘“‘ former are to oblige us, of what use can the latter be ? 
‘* The inquiry then would be, What did our ancestors be- 
** lieve ? and we must endeavour fully to ascertain the sen- 
** timents which they professed, for the purpose of exhibit- 
‘* ing them to the world. But how much soever this prac- 
“tice may agree with Popery, it does not comport with 
‘* Protestantism. The Scriptures are our authority; and we 
** receive nothing, we believe nothing, but from them. Our 
‘‘ fathers used the liberty, which no man could take from 
‘¢ them, of examining the Divine word, and founded their 
‘* profession upon their own conviction of the truths which 
*‘ they understood to be included in its testimony. They 
“are gone to give account of themselves as to the manner 
‘* in which they conducted their examination of the Scrip- 
** tures, and supported the doctrines which they received as 
“from God. And we, having a like account to give, and 
“living in the constant expectation of the judgement that 
‘ shall try us, have the same duty to perform. The Bible 
‘‘is our religion. We cannot bind those who shall arise 
“< after us as occupants of places set apart for Christian wor- 
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** ship, nor can we be bound by those who have preceded 
‘us. The liberty of the first worshipers, is the liberty 
‘of the last: those were exclusively judges of their own 
** rights and duties, and these challenge and appropriate to 
‘*‘ themselves the same competence.” 

The open protest and powerful arguments thus directed 
by one of their body against the principle of the proceed- 
ings in the Wolverhampton case, probably led to the sus- 
pension of the suit; but the public, and especially those 
not conversant with the mysteries of a Chancery suit, which, 
though it may slumber, rarely dies, will perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that though the old promoters long since 
abandoned it, new prosecutors have appeared and adopted 
it after a lapse of nearly sixteen years. Mr. Steward having 
abandoned his possession, the vacant house did not long 
want an occupant ready to contend for the legal prize. A 
new swarm has come to the empty hive; having no sort of 
connexion with the old institution or its objects, and the 
cause is likely soon to be again heard in a new form. There 
can be at present no public knowledge of the shape which 
the cause now assumes; but it must, in some way, be de- 
termined to whom the endowment (mainly consisting of 
money, contributed, as before observed, when heresy was 
avowedly rife,) is now to pass. 


ANOTHER cause,—now pending in the Court of Chancery, 
and which has excited the most attention, from the import- 
ance of the subject matter, and the striking anomaly of taking 
away from the sect of the founder even a share of the bounty 
which she liberally extended to all,—concerns the admini- 
stration of two charities founded by Dame Sarah Hewley. 

Lady Hewley was the daughter of Robert Wolriche, 
one of the benchers of Gray’s Inn, and wife of Sir John 
Hewley, a representative of the city of York in the reign 
of Charles II. She was a great support to the Noncon- 
forming ministers, and afforded them extensive relief. 
Those to whom she was attached were Presbyterians, and 
not Independents. She belonged to that body which has 
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been already described as anxious to be connected with the 
Church of England, and to be included in the schemes of 
comprehension. Calamy was favoured by her, and received 
an unsolicited mark of her respect. She was one of many 
benevolent ladies, who, in the period of religious persecution, 
protected those who had been ejected under the St. Bartho- 
lomew-Day Act. The Presbyterian chapel of St. Saviour 
Gate at York received assistance from her, she having 
been there accustomed to hear divine service. And after 
the separation of the Presbyterians and Independents in 
1694, and the establishment of the ‘ Congregational 
Board,” she subscribed, together with two of those per- 
sons afterwards nominated by her as Trustees of her chari- 
ties, to the “ Presbyterian Fund.” Having attained an 
advanced age, and the political state of the Established 
Church not promising any advantage to the Nonconform- 
ing clergy, she devoted a large portion of her estates and 
property to the endowment and perpetuation of a Dis- 
senting ministry; probably the earliest example of such 
endowments in favour of seceders from the Established 
Church. Her religious opinions were no doubt Bax- 
terian or Arminian; with indications (arising out of her ap- 
parent preference of Bowles’s Catechism,) that she partook 
of the rising inclination to prefer Scriptural to dogmatical 
phraseology, the result of which was soon apparent; with 
this further circumstance indicative of the character of the 
theology around her, that one of the then ministers at St. 
Saviour Gate Chapel so conducted his ministry, that the 
congregation which survived him and Lady Hewley chose 
an avowed Arian as his proper successor. ‘The catholic 
spirit of her benevolence is manifest, not only in the liberal 
character of her provision for Nonconformists generally, 
but in the fact, that other branches of her bounty were 
directed towards charities of the Established Church, from 
which she was expressly excluded. 

In 1704, Lady Hewley conveyed to certain distin- 
guished Presbyterians certain manors and lands, directing 
them to dispose of the rents arising from them: “ First, 
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“to poor and godly preachers for the time being of Christ’s 
“© Holy Gospel ; secondly, to poor and godly widows of poor 
“and godly preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel; third- 
“‘ ly, in such manner for the encouraging and promoting 
‘‘ of the preaching of Christ’s Holy Gospel in such poor 
“places as the said Trustees for the time being, or any 
‘* four or more of them should think fit ; fourthly, for exhi- 
‘* bitions for or towards educating young men for the mi- 
** nistry of Christ’s Holy Gospel, never exceeding five at 
“one time; fifthly, to pay the surplus, after the previous 
** dispositions are satisfied, to godly persons in distress.” 
And also, “ that whatever charitable dispositions or allow- 
‘ances by the said Lady Hewley should have been made 
‘* to the persons and places in York or Yorkshire imme- 
‘* diately or shortly before her death, should be continued 
“and paid by her Trustees, until they should see reason 
‘* to discontinue the same.” 

In 1707, Lady Hewley conveyed certain messuages to 
Trustees as an hospital or almshouse. ‘The Trustees were 
to appoint to the hospital ten poor persons, nine of whom 
were to be poor widows or unmarried women, so long as 
they should continue unmarried, being of the age of fifty- 
five and upwards; and the tenth person was to be a pious 
and sober poor man, who might be fit to pray twice a day, 
morning and evening, to the rest of the inmates; and in 
default the tenth person was to be a poor woman quali- 
fied as the rest. Lady Hewley approved of certain rules 
which were framed under her direction, and desired that 
they might be observed in the management and direction 
of the hospital. Among them are these: That the persons 
admitted be poor and piously disposed, and of the Protes- 
“‘ tant religion”; that “ every almsbody be one that can re- 
“¢ peat the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the ‘Ten Command- 
“ments, and Mr. Edward Bowles’s Catechism.” That 
‘all almspeople, when not disabled by weakness, duly 
“ repair to some religious assembly of the Protestant religion 
* every Lord’s day, forenoon and afternoon, and at other 
* opportunities, to attend the worship of God.” 
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As to her Trustees, the only restriction or qualification 
imposed was, that they should be persons * of good repu- 
** tation.” ; 

These two charities, it must be observed, are perfectly 
distinct. The terms of the trust relating to the first are 
perfectly general; of the second, possibly restrictive ; but 
to what extent shall be presently considered. 

The terms of the endowments are comprehensive, and 
apparently leave to the Trustees a perfect discretion in the 
choice of those who are to become beneficiaries. ‘* Poor 
‘and godly preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel” were to 
be benefited. She could mean no other persons at that 
time than the Nonconforming ministers, with many of whom 
she had been on terms of intimacy, and to many of whom 
she had afforded constant relief. She was herself a Pres- 
byterian ; her Trustees were Presbyterians; and the great 
body of Nonconforming ministers in the North of England 
were Presbyterians. ‘* Poor” implied those who never de- 
pended upon, or who had been deprived of, fixed sources of © 
income as the payment of their ecclesiastical services; those 
who were dependent upon voluntary charity, or had once 
participated in the income of the Established Church, and 
now relied upon private munificence for endowments which 
might aid in removing part of the precariousness of their 
means of living. ‘ Preacher” was a common Puritan term, 
used in contradistinction of those who attached great im- 
portance to the Liturgy*. ‘* Of Christ’s Holy Gospel” 


* Bishop of London.—“ Because this, I see, is a time for moving pe- 
“ titions, may I humbly present two or three to Your Majesty? First, 
“ that there may be amongst us a praying ministry, it being now come 
“ to pass that men think it is the only duty of ministers to spend their 
time in the pulpit. I confess, in a church newly planted, preaching is 
“‘ most necessary; not so in one long established, that prayer should be 
neglected.” 

His Majesty (James I.).— I like your motion exceeding well, and 
‘ dislike the hypocrisy of our time, who place all their religion in the 
‘ear, whilst prayer (so requisite and acceptable, if duly performed,) 
“ig accounted and used as the least part of religion.” —Conference at 
Hampton Court : Fuller's Church History, book x. p. 15. 
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is an expression of that general character which accords 
with the true Nonconformist principle of leaving to each 
individual the right of private judgement. Sects there 
were, vet none are named. Doctrines were disputed, yet 
none are distinguished. An absolute and perfect discretion 
is afforded to the first and succeeding Trustees, of deter- 
mining what preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel should par- 
ticipate in the charity. 

The necessity of the Trustees exercising some great 
degree of discretion was rendered actually necessary, not 
merely by the general expressions of Lady Hewley’s Will, 
but still more so by the changes which took place in the 
different Dissenting denominations. The Presbyterian 
chapels early diminished in number, from causes already 
mentioned. The nobler and richer classes of persons con- 
formed to the Church, while the old body of Nonconformists, 
who had associated and were tied together by the remem- 
brance of their common sufferings, was in the course of 
time much broken up; and both new and old congregations 
being unconnected, and acting without any combined ob- 
ject, a great portion of the former appearance of unanimity 
among the Presbyterian body passed away. Lady Hewley 
had directed certain ‘‘ places and persons benefited by her 
**in her lifetime” to the notice of the Trustees. York 
had been thus favoured. St. Saviour Gate Chapel had 
been attended by her, and it has always received a 
portion of her bounty. Many of the old chapels having 
fallen off, and others arising, the Trustees, looking at 
the general expressions of Lady Hewley’s Deed, and 
seeing no test, no creed, no articles, no confession of 
faith required, considered themselves at liberty to give 
the greatest possible extension to the words. To have 
favoured peculiarly those of their own opinions would 
not have been improper. To have granted assistance 
to Presbyterian chapels,—whether Trinitarian, Unitarian, 
or otherwise,—would almost appear to have been the con- 
fines of their power. ‘To have sought out the successors 
of the old ministers, and to have looked for those only whe 
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peculiarly represented the ejected ministry, might have 
been considered a duty. Nevertheless they acted with a 
more liberal spirit. Changes had occurred in all the Dis- 
senting bodies. Most of the Presbyterians gradually adopted 
Unitarian tenets, and had deviated no doubt from the 
more prevalent doctrines entertained in Lady Hewley’s 
time, and personally held by her. The Independents 
also maintained opinions to which Baxterians had been 
opposed; and the Baptists, though a liberal and en- 
lightened body, were not more expressly contemplated as 
participants of the charity than the Independents. Had 
the Trustees endeavoured to favour their own doctrines, an 
outcry might have been, though with injustice, raised, that 
they had erred and differed from a large body of other 
Christians, and from personal motives sought to favour 
their own sentiments. 

The original Fund increased in value, and the amount 
of the profits enlarged. The Trustees might either have 
confined the bequests to strictly Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, without any regard to doctrine, or they might have 
enlarged the institution without any regard either to sect or 
to doctrine. ‘They would have been excused in doing the 
first; the second was acting in a most perfect spirit of 
Christian benevolence and disregard of every selfish and 
party feeling; looking upon doctrines as unfortunately too 
much the cause of hostility and dissension, and making the 
charity rather a means of mitigating monstrous evils, than 
perniciously increasing their extent. Baptists and Inde- 
pendents, both of the new and old associations, were all 
admitted to participate in the charity. The old Presby- 
terian congregations were allowed to have a preference in 
the distribution; and, though their tenets were not espe- 
cially favoured, grants of assistance were made to new 
Unitarian congregations, which may be appropriately 
called Independent. Not more, however, than three of 
these last congregations were added to the list of bene- 
ficiaries. 

In order that the fairness and equity of the Trustees 
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may be made more apparent, it is proper to notice the man- latest dis- 
ner.in which almost the latest distribution was made. The ‘>ution. 


accounts, made up to September 1829, show a total sum 
distributed, according to the half year’s list, of 1398/. 10s. 
Of this 237 preachers were allowed stipends, amounting in 
the whole to 1075/.; students, 60/.; and poor widows and 
others, exclusive of the almswomen, 2631. 10s. Thirty- 
seven only of the ministers were shown to entertain Unita- 
rian sentiments, exclusive of Mr. Wellbeloved; and there 
was divided among them only 246/. 10s. The other 199 
ministers receive 7881. ‘Thirty places upon the list existed 
in Lady Hewley’s time, and are many of them “ places 
“‘ benefited by her in her lifetime.” 

Thus the Trustees, so far from being desirous to sup- 
press doctrines which they did not adopt, or to make the 
funds in their hands contribute to the maintenance of reli- 
gious bitterness and hostility, have endeavoured as far as 
possible to allay contention and to nourish kindly feelings 
among those who in common receive the Scripture, though 
differing upon its interpretation. Arian, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian sentiments had been professed by them and 
their predecessors. What they themselves believed, they 
desired not to encourage others to adopt, by offering those 
temptations and advantages of pecuniary assistance, which 
may in many cases affect and prejudice the judgement. 

One grant: of assistance by the ‘Trustees has excited par- 
ticular dissatisfaction. It is that to the minister and con- 
gregation at Rosendale. They were not Presbyterians. 
In the course of their religious investigations, they were 
led to doubt many of the doctrines usually received ; among 
others, that of the Trinity. They were advised, being poor 
persons, to make an application to Lady Hewley’s Trustees. 
There was no substantial obstacle to the grant. On the 
same terms on which the modern orthodox Independent or 
Baptist ‘was admitted to the number of beneficiaries they 
were included. Their doctrines could not create offence 
any more than those of an opposite description would 
have done. The only doubt which can exist respecting 
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their application is connected with the apparent levity of 
the mode and the terms in which it was made. They were 
conscious of the rectitude of their intentions, and the pub- 
lications of their minister are far from being in any way dis- 
creditable. Their neighbours had spoken in terms of 
reproach of their conduct, and the expressions used were 
inserted in the memorial. It is very doubtful if the memo- 
rial was seen by the Trustees; but at all events the error of 
the Trustees, if any in this case, was one of indiscretion. 
The doctrines of the minister and congregation of Rosen- 
dale could not and ought not to create offence, unless they 
were dishonestly adopted, or were professed from dis- 
creditable motives. Were the Trustees critically to test the 
good sense of applications for their assistance, when the 
cases were in their judgement substantially proper? No 
one who knows the character and turn of mind of those 
who have hitherto administered Lady Hewley’s charity, 
will believe that, however they may have shut their eyes 
to little sectarian extravagances, they were persons in whose 
Judgement any extravagance would have formed a ground 
of predilection. 

Had the Trustees objected to those variations of opinion 
which have taken place in the Presbyterian body, the effect 
would have been to have excluded those who were the di- 
rect successors of the former ministers by insisting upon a 
test. They found no articles of belief which were to be 
subscribed. They were themselves the successors, and in 
many cases the hereditary descendants, of the most distin- 
guished Presbyterians. The chapels they were connected 
with were founded or endowed by members of their own 
families. They contained the records and memorials of 
their relations and connexions. All those associations 
which are usually of the strongest character operated upon 
them, as they might upon others similarly placed. ‘They 
esteemed the departure from the opinions of their ancestors 
as authorized by that love of truth which their religious 
education taught them to cultivate and to prize as a 
constant rule of action. Variation of doctrines had taken 
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place in all their congregations, sanctioned and encouraged 
by their principles. They might have insisted upon the pro- 
fession of peculiar doctrines. The torpidity of conformity 
might have ensued, and a unity of profession might have been, 
in their own congregations, obtained by the sacrifice of that 
great moral duty, of not receiving doctrines without being 
satisfied of their truth, and of not yielding assent to opinions 
without inquiry into their correctness. A new sect, into- 
lerant of all others, might easily have been established. 
But investigations into conscientious differences of those 
with whom they were connected would have been unjust, 
and would have deprived congregations of that latitude 
which makes each of their members act upon his own 
responsibility, and takes away that self-humiliation which 
those must incur who, without investigation, hastily give 
assent to formularies of belief. 

The Trustees could not prevent religious inquiry, and 
would not have been authorized in the attempt. Leaving 
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forming other congregations than Presbyterian, of ad- 
mitting various sects to participate in the charity, with 
what equity could they impose confessions of faith ? The 
honesty and character of the Presbyterian ministers were 
not called in question, and their lives were irreproach- 
able. They and their predecessors endeavoured by the aid 
of religion to favour all moral motives, and to diminish the 
force of those impulses which might trespass upon religious 
investigation. Were they to oppose this intent, wisely pro- 
vided for by the absence of all restriction? Were they to 
diminish the efficacy of liberty of inquiry, and to place 
Presbyterians upon the level of those who, to attain con- 
formity and uniformity, encourage interested considerations 
and sacrifice charitable feelings to belief? They could not 
mistake those whose intentions they were carrying into 
effect. Looking at the general terms of the trust deeds, 
and seeking from “ within their four corners” the intent, a 
liberal and comprehensive rule for the administration of 
the charity was that only which they could frame. Re- 
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garding extraneous circumstances, the adoption of a similar 
rule was necessarily suggested. ‘To have even attempted to 
discover the doctrines of the founder in order to establish 
them as a test to which her beneficiaries should comply, 
would have been a violation of that intent which the best 
and the strongest evidence proved. The history of the 
parties themselves, their complaints of religious persecu- 
tions, and their lamentations of the importance attached to 
creeds and articles were too instructive to be forgotten. To 
protect the privilege of inquiry was the duty of the Trus- 
tees; and this was best effected by opening the charity to 
all Christian bodies, leaving the truth, ever permanent, to 
establish itself. Every object of religion was thus most 
likely to be attained, and no outrage committed under the 
pretence of advancing the interests of Christianity. 

One of the prominent—the earliest—of the cases of com- 
plaint made against the Trustees relates to the continuance 
of the allowance to St. Saviour Gate Chapel, when, by the 
election of Mr. Cappe, Arianism predominated. It illus- 


— trates forcibly the insensible gradation of opinion, and the 


extreme difficulty of inquiring into opinion as a ground for 
limiting the extent of Lady Hewley’s bounty. Mr. Hunter 
forcibly observes * :— 

‘The majority chose Mr. Cappe; and having chosen 
‘‘ him, whatever claims or rights belonged to the office with 
‘which he was invested, were legally and morally vested 
“in him. Now, of what parties did that majority consist? — 
‘“‘ Why, of persons who had been the congregation under 
“the pastoral care of Mr. Hotham, whose theological pre- 
‘‘ possessions were formed under his influence. He had 
‘been so long their minister that very few of them could 
‘recollect any other minister before him. He had, indeed, 
“been one of Lady Hewley’s own pastors; for in her days 
‘“‘there were two ministers in the chapel at York, Dr. Col- 
‘¢ton and Mr. Hotham. Surely there can be no reason to 
‘‘impeach the conduct of the Trustees in continui ng the 


* Historical Defence of the Trustees of Lady Hewley’s Foundations. 
By the Rey. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. London, 1834. 
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“stipend which Mr. Hotham had enjoyed to Mr. Cappe, 
‘‘who was a regularly educated minister, chosen with all 
** the necessary formalities, and who was moreover elected 
** by a congregation whose religious sentiments, whatever 
“‘ they were, had been adopted under the ministry of one 
‘of Lady Hewley’s own pastors. This is an unfortunate 
‘‘ case for the Relators to have selected as their point d’ap- 
‘put. For see how the matter really stands. Lady Hew- 
“ley had especially commended the York congregation to 
“the notice of the Trustees. Mr. Cappe was regularly 
“elected by that congregation to be their minister. To 
‘‘have refused to continue the allowance to him, they must 
“either have neglected to conform to one of the most ur- 
‘*‘ gent injunctions of the foundress, or they must have in- 
‘* terfered in the election of the minister, and suspended for 
‘‘ the time the constitution of the York society.” 

Besides, had another course been adopted, and a test 
been imposed, the doctrinal articles of Lady Hewley’s be- 
lief were not known. She might personally have approved 
of Bowles’s Catechism. She might have desired also to 
favour other doctrines. Who could set the limit to the 
number of essentials the Trustees might require? Opi- 
nions perfectly adverse to those held by proper Calvinists 
might be inserted, and their exclusion effectually accom- 
plished. Certain doctrines might be expressed in such a 
manner as to make none but Churchmen admissible to bene- 
fit by the foundation, or they might be expressed according 
to thirty-five and a half of the Articles of the Church of En- 
gland in an enlarged form, so offensively as to exclude all 
Dissenters. Doing this, the language and interpretation of 
Churchmen upon their own Articles need only to have been 
employed. Will the testing “ Christ’s Holy Gospel” by 
the Church Articles satisfy a Calvinistic creed? By no 
means. In some modern arguments for the dissolution of 
the State connexion with the Church, we are told by Inde- 
péndents that “a vast majority of its ministers” (the Armi- 
nian portion,) ‘do not preach the Gospel.” These mini- 
sters clearly meet the Vice-Chancellor’s views of orthodoxy, 
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but with the Calvinists they fall under the same censures as 
the Presbyterians. The law, however, in Lady Hewley’s 
day required assent to the Articles. The Trustees are not 
limited, and they might form a creed in the Church—or 
Arminian— sense of the Articles, and exclude Inde- 
pendents. Allow the power of framing articles, and it 
cannot be confined to the Trinity and -Original Sin. 
Every objection which might be most offensive to Cal- 
vinists may be included in the creed, and the advantages 
in which they at present participate be wholly with- 
drawn. If the Articles of the Church of England are 
to be the guide, their alteration and modification might be 
made agreeably to the general Scriptural expressions of 
Bowles’s Catechism, in such a manner that those most loud 
in complaints against the Trustees for establishing no 
confession of faith would be most injured by the com- 
pilation. 

The result of thus limiting the discretion of the Trustees 
in this and similar cases would be wantonly and unneces- 
sarily to destroy all liberty of inquiry, the great principle of 
the body to which the founder belonged; to prevent all in- 
vestigation of the truth; to attach importance to creeds and 
articles; to contradict the principles advanced by the most 
eminent and influential Presbyterian divines; to oust the 
present congregations from many of their chapels; to de- 
prive them of the grounds in which their fathers and relatives 
have been buried; to take away endowments made upon 
the faith of respecting principles essential for the establish- 
ment of the truth; to make charities, now liberal, secta- 
rian; to deprive those who have been taught to depend 
upon certain funds, of part of the means of their subsist- 
ence; to take away all discretion benevolently exercised ; 
to deny the right of interpreting Scripture otherwise than 
according to some formulary which the Court of Chancery 
may prescribe. And yet the pretence for these encroach- 
ments upon existing congregations is, that it is supporting 
the intentions and the principles of the immediate prede- 
cessors and ancestors of the present Presbyterians ! 
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The hospital also founded by Lady Hewley has not 
been exclusively administered. Of the present inmates 
two only are known to profess Arian or Unitarian senti- 
ments. The Trustees in all cases have been tolerant, and 
governed by the same spirit of benevolence which may be 
presumed to have influenced the excellent person whose 
intentions they have endeavoured conscientiously to fulfil. 

Sir James Scarlett, when Attorney-General, was asked 
to institute proceedings against the Trustees officially, and 
refused. A bill was then filed in Chancery on the relation 
of certain Independents. Upon the defendants being called 
upon to put in their answers, they made a general de- 
claration of their belief in Scripture; such a course being 
that which, according to the principles of all Presbyterians, 
they held most correct; and such general declaration being 
by the Act of the 19 Geo. III. considered by the legislature 
a sufficient profession of Christianity to entitle Protestant 
Dissenters making it to the enjoyment of civil privileges. 
Whatever opinions they held, whether opposed to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity or any other, they considered them- 
selves competent to administer the trust funds, and others 
competent to enjoy them. 

To have admitted the propriety of being subject to make 
a specific statement of the mode in which they received 
certain religious doctrines, would have been to yield up 
without contest the very principle of free inquiry which it 
became them to preserve inviolate. Had they allowed the 
inquiry, it would have been inconsistent with their constant 
declarations against the propriety of framing tests of belief. 
In the case of ‘The Attorney-General v. Pearson’, a clause 
inserted in the trust deed of a chapel was commented upon 
by Lord Eldon, which rendered the appointment of a Trustee 
null, in case he should become of any other religion or per- 
suasion than that of the congregation. Lord Eldon held, 
that if the question before the Court was, ‘ whether a trus- 
** tee has been properly removed ; and that point depends 
** upon the question, whether the trustee has changed his 
“ religion, and become of another different from the reli- 
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*‘ gion of the rest of the society; it must then be ex 
* necessitate for the Court to inquire, what was the reli- 
** gion and worship of the society from which he is said to 
‘* have seceded; not for the purpose of animadverting upon 
‘it, but in order to ascertain whether or not the charge is 
‘* substantiated *.” 

But ought the Court even then to require more than 
general declarations of belief? Ifthe congregation held the 
Scripture only as the rule of faith, ought the Court to re- 
quire more than the general acceptance of the Scripture by 
the Trustee? If the congregation professed any particular 
mode of belief, ought the Court to require more than a ge- 
neral assent to, or rejection of, the doctrine professed ? 
What are the consequences of a contrary course? Suppose 
the case of a charity to be administered for the benefit of 
members of the Church of England. The doctrines pro- 
fessed by those in connexion with that Church are specified 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. The charity, it may be sup- 
posed, is not administered among the members of that 
Church ;—its affairs are then brought into Chancery ;— 
general declarations of belief are insufficient ;—the inqui- 
sitorial process of the Court is exercised. Should one arti- 
cle be demurred to, when the specific mode in which it 
is understood is interrogated to, the course of the Court is 
clear. It has not the power to judge of the respective 
value of each particular article: they are atu fundamentals 
of the Established Church, and all must be received. The 
Court cannot say, assent to one, it is important ; another, 
is indifferent. It must, not being satisfied with general 
assent, require an orthodox interpretation of all; or the 
charity must be administered by and to more learned and 
more orthodox persons, whose interpretation shall be satis- 
factory. ‘Those who may adopt the language of Bishop 
Tomline can receive no favour, if the doctrine of Original 
Sin is not received as it is set forth in the Articles, and the 
true sense of those Articles must for that purpose be pre- 


* « Attorney-General v. Pearson,” 3 Meriv. 413. 
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viously determined. Difficulties without end would follow. 
Some contend that the orthodoxy of the Articles is to be 
ascertained by the sentiments of those who composed 
them; others, on the contrary, that a latitude in their 
explanation may be allowed. Between these contending 
parties the Court of Chancery must step in. Many bi- 
shops ex officio administer charities connected with the 
Church of England; general assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles is insufficient ; the orthodoxy of one of the bishops 
is suspected: is he to be brought before a civil Court to 
clear his orthodoxy? Perchance he may have been so 
indiscreet as to have exhibited the possession of great 
learning, and the fruits of a studious life, and have pub- 
lished sentiments which, properly or improperly, are sus- 
pected. The critic who shall attack him, needs not raise 
a cry of suspicion; a more plain process to asgertain the 
orthodoxy he questions is before him,—the Court of Chan- 
cery, sitting as an Inquisition, will lend its aid. 
In 1695 a quarto pamphlet was published, with this 
title, “ The Charge of Socinianism against Dr. Tillotson 
‘* (Archbishop of Canterbury) considered ;” and the author 
in the preface states, that his animadversions upon Dr. Til- 
lotson were made “ before the death of that unhappy man.” 
Now, if the precedent of Lady Hewley’s case is gvod, Dr. 
Tillotson might have been examined on Chancery interro- 
gatories respecting the special mode in which those doctrines 
which led to the “ animadversion ” were entertained by him. 
Lady Hewley’s Trustees objected to the questions put ; 
contending, that as the charity they administered was not 
restricted, a general profession of Christianity was sufficient. 
The contrary was determined. The same precedent would 
make general assent to the Articles of the Church of En- 
gland insufficient. The cases are parallel. ‘The Trustees 
were upon oath required to declare, “* Whether they rejected 
“‘ as utterly unscriptural the doctrine of the Trinity of the 
“ Persons of the Deity; the doctrine of the Incarnation, or 
* true and perfect divinity of the Person of the Son of God; 
“ the doctrine that the Son of God is the second person in 
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“the Trinity, and equal with the Father; the doctrine of 
* the divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost or Holy 
‘* Spirit as the third person of the Trinity, and equal with 
‘‘ the Father and the Son; the doctrine of the forgiveness 
“* of sins and salvation, through the merits of the atonement 
“and satisfaction for sin made by the death of Christ; 
* the doctrine that Jesus is really and truly God, and as 
*‘ such the proper object of religious worship ; the doctrine 
** of Original Sin, or that man is born in such a state, that 
‘* if he were to die in the condition in which he was born 
** and bred, he would perish everlastingly.” Negatives to 
any of these interrogatories were to incapacitate the Trustees 
from administering, and ministers from receiving Lady Hew- 
ley’s bounty; these doctrines being necessarily those con- 
tained in ‘ Christ’s Holy Gospel,” according to the in- 
terpretation of the plaintiffs. The defendants answered, 
‘© We receive the Scripture as a sufficient rule of faith, and 
‘* interpret it in that sense which we believe to be true.” 
With this reply the Court was not satisfied. It was however 
the answer of those memorable men who commenced the 
Reformation, when charged with heresy by the Church of 
Rome. They knew not whether Transubstantiation was a 
doctrine they could assent to, but they piously and earnestly 
read the Scripture, satisfied of the rectitude of their inten- 
tions. The plaintiffs set up a standard of doctrinal belief, 
which the defendants opposed, and unfortunately in vain. 
The principle of the freedom of inquiry was invoived in the 
dispute; therefore the defendants resisted its violation. 
Ifthe Court of Chancery feels itself bound by its rules 
to enforce minute and distinct answers to its interrogatories 
on modal belief, however inconvenient and contrary to 
Protestant principles, the question appears to be, whether 
the most effectual way to put an end practically to the 
system will not be peremptorily to refuse to obey. It is 
not at all probable that any one would, in these days, dare 
to appeal to the process of the Court to enforce compliance; 
and, if such a proceeding took place, it is plain that an 
effectual remedy would soon be supplied. In England, in 
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the 19th century, it would not be possible to tolerate an 
Independent Inquisition, and to imprison the contumacious 
in the dungeons of the Court of Chancery. 

Upon the cause coming on to be heard upon the 
merits, the principal question raised was, what persons 
Lady Hewley intended in employing the terms ‘ poor 
‘and godly preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel.” Her 
intent, if to be shown by other evidence than the trust deed, 
could, of course, only be discovered by a consideration of 
the circumstances which politically affected the Dissenting 
parties which existed during her lifetime, and of the opi- 
nions professed by that particular party to which she was at- 
tached. What the intent might be presumed to be, from 
the consideration of such circumstances, has been already 
shown*. The following conclusions appear inevitable. 

That Lady Hewley herself, and her trustees after her, 
were not Independents, were not Calvinists, had no parti- 
cular or ardent zeal for what are called orthodox doctrines, 
but without doubt belonged to that class of Dissenters called 
Presbyterians :— 

That in her lifetime, and ever since, that body have 
strongly insisted upon a resistance to all imposition of arti- 
cles of faith, and upon the right and duty of every one to 
form his religious opinions for himself from Scripture:— 

That in the exercise of that right, and the performance 
of that duty, there had taken place in the lifetime of Lady 
Hewley a certain departure from the principles which had 
been in the time of the civil wars declared to be Christian 
truth, varying in extent; and that there was a tendency 
manifested for still further departure, with a distinct refusal 
to repress it:— . 

* And see a pamphlet entitled, “ Observations on the Title of Unita- 
“‘yians and other English Presbyterians to administer or partake in the 
‘“‘ Benefit of English Presbyterian and general Protestant Dissenters’ 
“Trusts, &c.” 1834 ;—a Letter to a Friend, by a Gentleman of long stand- 
ing atthe Bar; from which publication we have throughout these pages 
derived important hints, and to which we refer for many valuable re- 
marks on some of the most material points and principles involved in 
cases of this description. 
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That the duty was maintained in the Presbyterian body 
of great toleration towards persons of divers sentiments, and 
the setting love, union and peace above the maintenance of 
points of faith :— 

That while in this state, and being cognisant of the dif- 
ferent tone and feeling of the Presbyterian body of her time 
when compared with what it had been in her youth, Lady 
Hewley, notwithstanding, placed her estate in the disposal 
of persons of that communion, without laying upon them 
any restrictions of inquiry into the particular religious 
opinions of those who were to be the participants of her 
bounty :— 

That the persons who now set up the principle, that there 
must be an accordance, more or less exact, between the 
religious faith of the present participants and that of the 
foundress, are setting up a principle which is decidedly op- 
posed to the great governing principle of the religious com- 
munity of which Lady Hewley was a member :—that no man 
had authority to fix the faith of another person, but that 
each must inquire for himself in the only authority, the 
book of Holy Scripture ; and that this principle extended 
even to such important doctrines as that of the Trinity :— 

That the terms on which the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents were living at the time when this trust was created 
were such that it would seem that the especial benefit of the 
latter would hardly enter into the contemplation of this 
Presbyterian benefactress :— 

That for the Independents now to come and seek to ap- 
propriate to themselves the whole of the bounty, shoulder- 
ing out the very denomination to which the foundress her- 
self belonged, and arguing that the very congregation of 
which she was a member should take no benefit of the 
trust, can hardly be considered in accordance with her in- 
tent. 

There is a peculiarity affecting that part of the case re- 
Jating to the hospital, which does not extend to the charity 
established for poor preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel. It 
is, the rule respecting the qualification of the almspeople, 
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and their capacity to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments and Bowles’s Catechism. These 
Jormule Lady Hewley desired that the persons received 
should be capable of repeating, while at the same time she 
simply expresses her wish that the objects of her bounty 
should go to some place of Divine worship on the Lord’s 
day. ‘So that whatever may be the effect of the rule, it 
was not framed for any sectarian purpose. 

The doctrines contained in this Catechism were the sub- 
ject of much debate in the suit. The Independents find it 
to be “racy in Trinitarian doctrines,” and the Presby- 
terians, on the other hand, (with perhaps one exception, 
relating to Original Sin,) do not object to its theological 
tenor. It is not pretended by any that it is properly 
Calvinistic; but as Bishop Hall boasted that he could 
‘bring all the Catechism of the Westminster Assembly 
“out of the Catechism of the Church of England*,” 
by similar ingenuity all the Assembly’s Catechism may 
perhaps be found in the one of Mr. Bowles. But this 
mode of disposing of the difficulty is too easy to be ad- 
mitted as correct. The Catechism of Bowles, obviously 
the first fruit of rising distrust of the ancient formularies, 
is purely Scriptural in its language, and differs from that 
of the Assembly by the omission of dogmatic terms and 
phrases which are objectionable. It follows the general plan 
of the Assembly’s Catechism; but the object is only the 
more marked of avoiding its dogmatism, and of using 
terms which each party would receive according to its own 
Scriptural construction. The Assembly’s Catechism con- 
tains these questions and replies: 

“ Q. How many persons are there in the Godhead ? 

«4, There are three persons in the Godhead, the Father, 
‘the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and these three are one 
** God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory.— 
* Matth. xxviii. 19. 1 John v. 7. 

« @. Who is the Redeemer of God’s elect ? 

‘4, The only Redeemer of God’s elect is the Lord Jesus 
‘* Christ, who, being the Eternal Son of God, became man ; 

* Calamy, vol. i. p. 272. 
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‘‘ and so was and continueth to be God and man in two 
‘* distinct natures and one person for ever.—1 Tim. ii. 5. 
* John i. 14. Rom. ix. 15. Heb. xii. 24.” 

Bowles’s Catechism nowhere employs the term person, 
nor speaks of the substance or equality of the Godhead. It 
asks, 

«Q. What is Jesus Christ ? 

‘© A. The Son of God manifested in the flesh.—-Gal. iv. 4. 
4s Pin sttiv 162” 

It uses no language in this or any other passages, with 
perhaps one exception, which the Unitarian would refuse 
to use. The doctrine of Original Sin is stated in a very 
doubtful form. The modern Presbyterian admits that man 
is by nature frail and liable to fall into sin, but not that he 
will be punished everlastingly for any sin of his birth, if he 
have not knowingly and wilfully transgressed the commands 
of God*. Mr. Bowles has used expressions which render 
it somewhat doubtful whether he extended this doctrine, 
that is, whether he held that man should perish everlast- 
ingly for mere sin of his birth. His Catechism is not in 
any way Calvinistic. It nowhere mentions the divine de- 
crees of election, of effectual calling, of justifying faith or 
of the perseverance of the saints, all of which are stated in 
that which is called its prototype. But this much is cer- 
tain,—that the two catechisms differ; 1. In the use, the 
one of symbolical and the other of Scriptural phrases. 
2. In the mode of dealing with Calvinistic doctrines +. 

Mr. Bowles was a resident at York, a Presbyterian mi- 
nister of liberal sentiments, highly respected by Tillotson 
and Stillingfleet. Calamy relates of him, that ‘being asked 


* See this doctrine urged by Jeremy Taylor; Works, vol. ix. pp. Ixx. 
107, 108. 

+ See the two Catechisms compared, and the whole of Mr. Bowles’s 
reprinted in the recent Pamphlet by Mr. Tottie, entitled, “ A Plain | 
“ Statement of the Trusts and recent Administration of Lady Hewley’s 
“ Charities, as now in proof in the Suit of the Attorney-General v. Shore, 
“ Esq., and others; with Remarks on Eftorts now making to effect ‘a 
* ‘total Disconnexion between Church and State’. By Thomas William 
“ Tottie. And an Appendix, containing the Catechism of Mr. Edward 
“ Bowles, &c. London, 1834.” 
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“‘ by a friend in his last sickness, what of Conformity he 
‘* disliked, he answered, ‘THE WHOLE;’” by which he 
meant to repudiate all submission to human impositions. 
He did not long survive the Restoration, in which he took 
part, receiving the delusive promises of Charles in favour 
of a comprehensive reform in religious matters. It seems 
that Bowles was one of those who would have gone as far 
as Baxter in his terms of comprehension. His Catechism was 
the most liberal of the day; its expressions being studi- 
ously coincident with those of Scripture, on the principle 
contended for by the genuine Presbyterians ; and there 
certainly is no trace of its satisfying Calvinists. It is 
framed upon the Scriptural scheme adopted in several other 
catechisms about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the dogmatic character of the Assembly’s Catechism 
became distasteful. Long before the present Trustees of 
Lady Hewley’s charity were appointed, it was out of 
print. In Calamy itis to be found, and is there called 
scarce. Even the Information in Chancery refers there for 
it, and not to any substantive copy. It was never used by 
Calvinists. It is to be found in no school of the Indepen- 
dents, and among the Presbyterians it perhaps fell early 
into disuse. It seems doubtful if it ever was much used by 
any body of men. The Trustees were not called upon to re- 
print it; and if it was not to be obtained, its disuse is ex- 
cusably accounted for. They were not to teach it. The 
almsbodies, as a qualification, were to be able to repeat ?t, 
and this only was required. How soon the custom of doing 
so, if it ever practically existed, ceased, the tradition even 
of the hospital affords no information. Why do the Cal- 
vinists now praise it when its omissions, in their view of 
Christianity, are so apparent, and its insufficiency in ex- 
pressing their doctrines is so manifest? Is it moral thus 
to play with confessions of faith, and to lay a stress upon 
a catechism as -a text-book of orthodox doctrines, which 
those calling themselves orthodox have never employed 
and never sanctioned? In this as in other questions con- 
nected with the suit, a sacrifice is made of every moral 
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consideration, and no regard is paid to any other object 
than the stake which evasion and religious pretences may 
secure. Could Lady Hewley witness these proceedings, 
she might indeed “shake with horror.” Expressions of 
high devotion and respect for the doctrine of the Trinity 
are accompanied with an indecent neglect of the most 
ordinary moral rules. If the Catechism does not perfectly 
or generally even contain the leading doctrines of Calvin- 
ism, the Independents can only evasively approve of its 
contents. If its contents are satisfactorily expressive of 
their sentiments, how happens it that by them it was never 
employed ? 

How far Lady Hewley intended the Catechism to be a 
test must be determined by what we know of the general 
opinions of her and of her connexions. It might have 
been a mere test of learning and a security for the admis- 
sion of a superior class of persons to the hospital, not a test 
of doctrine. The former is by far the most probable. Many 
unfit persons might offer themselves for admission, and the 
purposes of the charity might degenerate. ‘Then to bea 
literate person was a good qualification, and sufficient to - 
maintain the character of the institution. ‘The imposition 
of a test of faith is improbable. Her own sentiments had 
probably undergone modifications. She appears to have 
disapproved of the Assembly’s Catechism, which in her 
youth she had no doubt been taught, and to have recom- 
mended another, (thus showing her approbation of what 
was then in the nature of dissent from the old standard of 
belief) possibly for the very purpose of keeping her benefi- 
ciaries from the use of Calvinistic, or what are now called 
orthodox, formularies. Is this improbable, when we find 
one of the ministers of the chapel she particularly favoured, 
Mr. Hotham, leaving his flock at the close of his mini- 
sterial labours in that state of religious prepossession, which 
induced them to select an Arian as his appropriate suc- 
cessor ? ‘That the Catechism was not intended as a doctrinal 
test, may also be presumed from Lady Hewley leaving 
wholly to the discretion of the almspeople themselves their 
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place of worship; expressing only a wish, that they should 
attend some place of worship. At all events, if it should 
be considered proper for the Court still to require the Ca- 
techism to be repeated, the doctrines of that Catechism 
cannot affect the administration of the other charity, the 
trusts of which do not even refer to it. The ministers of 
1719 seem to have anticipated the argument founded upon 
this Catechism, when they asked in their “ Vindication,” 
*¢ Shall that which is only to be used as a means of instruc- 
‘tion be set up as a test of faith?” 

The evidence given in this suit was principally of a 
doctrinal character; on the religious sentiments of differ- 
ent classes of Dissenters ; on the doctrines of Bowles’s Ca- 
techism, according to the construction of certain witnesses ; 
and also respecting the works published under the sanction 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, to 
which some of the many Trustees of the charities were sub- 
scribers. 


The case was argued for some days, when the Vice-Chan- 
cellor delivered a Judgement, justly entitled to be called 
remarkable. He has himself thought it to be so from 
the unusual circumstance of his sanctioning its publication. 
Month after month a pamphlet containing this Judgement 
has been published, headed, “ ‘The Unitarians Defeated,” 
and stated to be published by the permission of the Vice- 
Chancellor; apparently also revised by him*. Such a 
publication at all events makes the decision, what indeed 
it must, under any circumstances, have been, a fair subject 
for discussion and animadversion. 

In the course of the proceedings a list of works published 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association was put 


* “ The Unitarians Defeated.—Substance of the Judgement delivered 
“ Dec. 23, 1888, by His Honour the Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, 
“ Vice-Chancellor of England, in the Case of the Attorney-General v. 
“ Shore, as to the Construction of the Trust Deeds of Dame Sarah 
“ Hewley, deceased. Printed by permission of the Vice-Chancellor: 
“ London, 1834.” 
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in. It contained, among other books, “The New Testa- 
‘‘ ment in an Improved Version, upon the basis of Arch- 
‘‘ bishop Newcome’s New Translation; with a critical 
* Text, and Notes critical and explanatory.” This book 
was in the catalogue of the Unitarian Association, on ac- 
count of the work, long after publication, having been 
confided to that Association, as a special trust, on con- 
dition of applying its proceeds to its republication, or to 
the publication of any other version, which the progress 
of knowledge should make more correct. It was a work of 
ability and research, and was sold as such, and not as an 
authorized book, or one used for popular purposes or for 
public worship. A copy was tendered in evidence, and ob- 
jected to before the Vice-Chancellor. It was withdrawn by 
the Relators, without argument, and consequently was not ju- 
dicially before the Court. So far as related to the case before 
the Court, this Version was unknown, yet the Vice-Chancel- 
lor treated it as part of the evidence, and founded his Judge- 
ment upon it. The only Trustee of Lady Hewley’s greater 
charity who subscribed to the Association, was Samuel 
Shore, Esq.; and the only managers of the Hospital who 
also subscribed, were the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, Mr. Bealby, 
and Mr. Kenrick ;—four out of thirteen of the Defendants. 
There was no evidence that any of these four persons had 
seen, read or approved of the Version; they might have 
censured it, criticised it, or complained of it; there was no 
evidence to the contrary before the Court ; and there could 
not well be, as it was not in issue in the cause. 

The Vice-Chancellor was not disposed to decide that the 
Presbyterians do not preach or believe in “ Chriss Holy 
* Gospel.” The difficulty accompanying such a decision 
against those who receive the Scripture, and comply with 
the requisitions of the 19 Geo. III., was obvious ; and there- 
fore an ingenious device was resorted to. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor being of opinion that the “ Improved Version” was 
erroneous in many parts, concluded that as some of the 
Trustees subscribed to an Association publishing the Ver- 
sion, therefore ALL the ‘Trustees, together with some of the 
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persons who participated in Lady Hewley’s charity, re- 
jected the true and critical text of Scripture, and did not 
receive ‘* Christ’s Holy Gospel.” It is necessary to quote 
part of the Judgement. 

‘‘ The first donation in Lady Hewley’s Trust was ‘to poor 
** Sand godly preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel.’ I cannot 
“but suppose, as she was not a Conformist, that she did 
** mean those persons, not being members of the Church, 
‘‘ who did entertain, among others, the firmest belief of the 
‘¢ divinity of our Redeemer’s person, in the necessity of the 
‘* sacrifice he made, because of the universality of sin, com- 
“ monly called Original Sin; and that she would, as Sir 
‘* Edward Sugden has stated with great propriety, have 
‘shaken with horror at the notion of her charity being 
*‘ given to the sustenance of persons who not only disbe- 
** lieved these doctrines, but who actually preached against 
“them. It has been argued that the principal object of 
** this lady was to support poor ministers, widows of poor 
‘¢ ministers, and other persons included in her trust deeds, 
‘“‘ who would themselves be the supporters of what was 
‘* called the great doctrine of the Presbyterians—that sort 
‘¢ of unrestrained method of disseminating the faith which 
“could not submit to be bound by any test or creed, or 
‘‘ by anything except the words of Scripture. 

«« Now, the book mentioned in the catalogue of books at 
“the end of the Sixth Report of the Unitarian Society, 
‘«¢ which was called an Improved Version of the New Testa- 
“ ment, afforded a strong inference that persons who would 
“* assist the publication of it, cannot come under the descrip- 
‘* tion of ‘poor and godly preachers of Christ’s Holy Go- 
** ¢ spel,’ even according to the view which has been taken 
“ of these words by the defendants’ counsel. Surely it is 
“immaterial whether a creed is expressed in a form of 
‘¢ words, or whether a thing (!) called a translation is pro- 
“ pounded to mankind which refuses to give the literal sense 
“ of words, and in leu of words expressing the literal sense 
** of the words in the original text, substitutes other words. 
‘¢,,.. Where persons had obviously gone out of the plain 
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‘* way and had chosen not to give the literal meaning, for 
‘* the purpose of misleading the ignorant reader, those per- 
‘‘ sons must be considered as in effect imposing a creed 
‘* upon the reader, and not giving him the benefit of judging 
‘* for himself by means of the pure word of Scripture.” 
Had the Vice-Chancellor determined that Lady Hewley 
intended to favour those only who held the doctrine of the 
divinity of the person of Christ and of Original Sin, his 
Judgement, resting on that ground, would be intelligible ; 
but whence would he have derived evidence sufficient to sup- 
port it? Evidence of what Lady Hewley considered in- 
cluded in the term ‘ Christ’s Holy Gospel” there is none; 
nor is there evidence to show what opinions, sincerely enter- 
tained, she would have censured. ‘The Vice-Chancellor 
therefore proceeds to give other reasons for his Judgement. 
The great doctrine of the Presbyterians, their nonadmission 
of any test or creed, he admits. ‘The consequences of the 
admission were plain. ‘To avoid them he insists, that an 
*‘ Improved Version of the Testament,” which some of the 
Trustees “ assist in the publication of ”—not preach— 
being framed in order to produce certain impressions on 
the mind of the reader, is a violation of the principle of free 
inquiry, as it prevents the exercise of private judgement. 
To prove the errors or mis-translations of certain passages, 
the Vice-Chancellor entered into a critical examination of 
many parts of the Version, and added, “ I do not remember 
*¢ to have seen any translation which could be considered 
‘¢ more unsatisfactory, more arbitrary, more fanciful, more 
‘ foolish, and, Iam sorry to say, more false, than this thing 
‘ called by the Unitarians an improved version ; and sure 
‘am I, that Lady Hewley would have thought it the worst 
‘calamity that could have happened to her, that persons 
‘ should be considered entitled to participate in her charity, 
‘¢ professing to call themselves ‘ godly preachers of Christ’s 
‘¢ ¢ Holy Gospel,’ who would give their sanction to such a 
‘¢ publication as that. For the reasons I have assigned, she 
«¢ would, if the matter had been duly explained to her, have 
‘* seen that it militated against the principle which the de- 
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fendants’ counsel said was the principle on which she de- 
sired her charity to be administered,—namely, the prin- 
ciple of free discussion without creed, and by appealing 
only to Scriptures as they stood. .... I find, by the evi- 
dence, that Mr. Wellbeloved and Mr. Kenrick, and some 
third Trustee, were subscribers to the institution called 
the Unitarian Society, which enumerated amongst the 
books it circulated this improved version of the Scrip- 
tures, as it was called; and my opinion is, that the 
question being, not who should participate, but what 
given individuals should be excluded, it is satisfactorily 
made out that no person who believes as Mr. Well- 
beloved has stated in his sermon he believes, or who 
acts as Mr. Wellbeloved has acted, with regard to sup- 
porting that Unitarian Society which had published 
such a book as the improved version, could be considered 
as entitled ¢o share in the charity of Lady Hewley..... 
Therefore I think it clear that no stipend ought to be 
continued to Mr. Wellbeloved or to any person preach- 
ing the doctrine he does; and it is also clear that the 
charity itself cannot be administered according to the 
intention of Lady Hewley, at least there is no reasonable 
security that it can, if it is allowed to remain in the hands 
of persons who thought as he did and acted as he had. 
I have no evidence whatever to induce me to believe that 
he had anything to do with the improved version, more 
than in assisting by his subscription in the publication of 
it.. ... Therefore my decree must in substance declare, 
that no persons who deny the divinity of our Saviour’s 
person, and who deny the doctrine of Original Sin, as it 
is generally understood, are entitled to participate in 
Lady Hewley’s charity; and that the first set of Trustees 
must be removed. It is sufficiently manifest that this 
lady never intended that there should be Trustees of one 
sort to administer the dealing out of the funds amongst 
the persons named in the first deed, and ‘Trustees of a 
second sort to superintend the hospital which contained 
the poor almswomen. I therefore think that all the Trus- 
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*© tees who are Dissenters, and deny the doctrine of our Sa- 
‘* viour’s Divine person, and the doctrine of Original Sin, 
‘¢ must be removed; and though there is no objection person- 
‘ally to Mr. Palmer, yet as it appears that he is a member of 
“the Church of England, he ought not tobe continued a Trustee.” 

Lady Hewley, it is said, would have ‘ shaken with hor- 
‘ ror” at the doctrines considered offensive by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Individually she might have disapproved of them, 
but non constat, that she would have regarded that person 
otherwise than as a pious and sincere Christian who 
received them. ‘The presumption to be drawn from the 
principles of the body to which she belonged, if acted 
upon consistently,—as we have seen they were to their 
fullest extent, even on those very points noticed by the 
Vice-Chancellor,—is quite otherwise. What would one of 
the Vice-Chancellor’s predecessors on the judicial bench 
have thought on the subject? When the Presbyterian 
principle of inquiry was expressly determined to extend 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, his pithy way of charac- 
terizing the result was that “the Bible carried it.’ Milton, 
even in his day, viewed this latitude with no alarm; neither 
did Bishop Hare, Locke, or others; nor did the seventy- 
three ministers who rejected the test at Salters’ Hall ‘shake 
‘¢ with horror” at the notion of the rejection of the doctrine. 
Suppose, however, that the doctrines Lady Hewley would 
herself have professed could be distinctly ascertained, and 
that these, as is probable, were Baxterian, it is a consider- 
ation perfectly beside the question, in ascertaining her intent 
in founding a charity. The principle she approved of was 
that of unrestricted discussion. It is very probable she did 
not foresee all the conclusions it might lead to, but it cannot 
be presumed that she was ignorant it would lead to the 
adoption of other sentiments than those she herself professed. 
Foreseeing that changes and variation of religious opinions 
would occur, can it be inferred that she would not have 
tolerated them, or that she would or could have limited 
their extent, approving as she did of a principle certain of 
producing them ? 
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On what historical probability, it may again be asked, is it 
that Lady Hewley is to be presumed to have confined he 
bounty to particular dcctrines, and to have intended to 
prevent the free exercise of opinion in her own denomina- 
tion. We know that Dr. Colton, her pastor, friend and 
chief adviser, was one of the most liberal school. In 1706, 
a contemporary thus describes him: ‘ He is a very pru- 
‘** dent peaceable man of the primitive stamp: no bigot to 
“any party, but a lover of all good men, of what persua- 
‘© sion soever™.” 

The whole scope of the charity of Lady Hewley shows 
that she acted in the true spirit of Baxter and the suc- 
ceeding Presbyterians, whose object bad been to maintain 
concord by laying the foundation of an institution wide 
enough to include all classes of opinion. This the mi- 
nisters brought up in Lady Hewley’s day, if there was 
any doubt about the extent of the principle, afterwards 
specially proclaimed as including the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity; and this not as the project or theory of the moment, 
but arising from the principles on which they and their 
founders justified their dissent from the Church. In per- 
fect practical accordance with this principle, we find Lady 
Hewley extending the terms of her trust so as to embrace 
all Nonconformists, and not merely her own particular 
denomination, much less any fraction of that denomina- 
tion. 

Other instances exist of similar disinterested benevolence 
on the part of members of the Presbyterian body; and 
surely it is no very becoming return for such liberality, to 
exclude their descendants from acting in the very spirit 
which prompted such extended trusts,—which alone gave 
any other denomination any interest in the matter,—and 
which prevented their being made, what an Independent 


would, in consistency with his views of the propriety of 


surrounding Churches with ‘ checks and precautions,” 
have studiously rendered them—exclusive charities—exist- 
ing for the sole benefit of an exclusive denomination. 


* Dunton’s Panegyrics, Defence, New Edition, 1818. p. 418. 
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Wherein appears the distinction to be drawn, either in 
legal construction or moral probability of intent, between 
Lady Hewley’s case and that which occurred some years 
after, under the will of a lady of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation, at Norwich? Of her doctrinal opinions there can be 
no doubt. She was one of the flock of Dr. John Taylor ; 
and his doctrinal opinions, we apprehend, are sufficiently 
notorious. He was a zealous maintainer of the liberal, 
catholic spirit of Protestant Dissenters. As early as 1724, 
five years after the meeting at Salters’ Hall, we find him,— 
though then probably not fixed in his personal opinions on 
the doctrine of the Trinity,—expressing himself not satis- 
fied that subscription ‘is a means sanctified and appointed 
‘* of God, for either finding out or ascertaining the truth. 
‘On the other hand,” he says, I am sure it has been 
‘* orievously abused from the first times of Christianity, to 
‘*‘ the dividing of Christians, and the destroying that love 
‘and mutual forbearance which is the distinguishing charac- 
“ ter of our holy religion, and the only bottom upon which 
“ the tranquillity of the Church can be rightly settled.” 

In 1737 we find him, in his “ Defence of the Common 
*‘ Rights of Christians,” speaking more decisively of the 
attempt to impose subscription. 

“ This is Dissenting Popery. For Popery is not mere 
‘* error, seeing the best of Protestants may be in error more 
“orless. But Popery is human infallibility and persecu- 
“‘ tion, wherever they are found, whether among Papists or 
*¢ Dissenters. Human infallibility is making the judgement 
‘or writings of any man or body of men, since the Apo- 
‘* stles’ days, the rule of Christian faith, not to be doubted, 
‘‘ questioned, or departed from. Persecution is any degree 
‘¢ of hatred, or any kind of injury done to those who differ 
‘¢ from us in religious sentiments. -And if human infalli- 
‘‘ bility and persecution are found among Protestants in 
‘‘ general, and Dissenters in particular, it is true they so 
‘¢ far retain a species of Popery, as they ground their faith 
‘upon human schemes, and hate and injure those that 
“* reject them.” 
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** Pretend not a power and liberty in every congregation, 
**to cast out and take in as they please. Such a power 
** they undoubtedly have, in opposition to all human power, 
‘and so far as they touch no man’s civil rights; but not in 
* opposition to truth, and the laws cf the Gospel; not to 
** tyrannize and domineer over one another’s consciences ; 
** not as if they were accountable to no authority but their 
* own, because they are accountable to no human autho- 
“rity. They must certainly stand before the judgement- 
** seat of Christ; and if they have held up their hands in 
‘an uncharitable condemnation and exclusion of a true 
‘* disciple, how will they hold up their hands at that awful 
‘bar? Every one concerned in this fact should commune 
‘in private with his own heart upon these things, as he 
‘¢ valueth the life of his own soul.” 

‘* The principles of the Dissenters as such, are these: 
“ That the Scriptures are the only rule of Christian faith ; 
“that human schemes, creeds and confessions, forms and 
“modes, in faith or worship, are to be rejected, if imposed 
“as necessary terms of communion ; and if otherwise, only 
“to be received at pleasure, by whomsoever imposed. The 
“¢ Dissenting principles are liberty, private judgement, free 
“inguiry and free profession, peace and charity, mutual 
“‘ forbearance, moderation, and good-will towards all man- 
*‘ kind. And these are principles which men of the best 
‘sense and fortunes need not be ashamed to own and 
“‘ espouse. These principles, which the Dissenters hold in 
¢‘ common with all true Protestants, are indeed no other 
‘*than those of universal Christianity, and will stand as 
‘‘ long as there is truth, honesty and humanity in the earth, 
“‘ or a good and almighty God in heaven.” 

“‘ If the Dissenters stand firm in liberty and love; if they 
‘¢ Jist themselves under no other head and leader but Christ 
“alone; if they refuse all party-schemes, and stand upon 
*“‘ the single basis of universal Christianity; if they allow 
*‘ the free study of the Bible, and encourage the labours of 
*‘ their honest and learned men; if they are stedfastly de- 
“‘ termined to establish their faith, practice and worship 
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* upon the Word of God alone, as it shall from time to 
‘¢ time be made known unto them; and upon this bottom, 
‘¢ and no other, have true affection to one another, and to 
‘all men; then they will act up to their own true princi- 
* ples: and though they may not be able at once to bring the 
‘* whole body of truth out of Revelation, yet the day will shine 
‘¢ stall brighter upon them ; and their cause, thus set upon 
‘its proper basis, will stand, nor shall the gates of hell 
‘* prevail against it. But if ever they abandon liberty and 
“love; if they stiffly adhere to party-names and schemes; 
‘* if they set bounds to Scripture-knowledge, and presump- 
‘*‘ tuously say, Hither shalt thou go, and no further; if 
* they discourage the honest and learned, that would throw 
“in more light and truth among them, they will become 
** weak, and waste, and dwindle into nothing.” 

Trained up in the spirit of such an expounder of the true 
principles of Protestant Dissent, we find the lady referred 
to, who could have had no doctrinal sympathy with Cal- 
vinists or Trinitarians, leaving, like Lady Hewley, a consi- 
derable fund for perpetual distribution among poor Dissent- 
ing ministers generally, with this restriction only, that they 
should be resident in her own or the adjoining county. She 
added a provision, which, at the same time that it perhaps 
prudently guarded against the imperfect state of legal tole- 
ration, showed that confidence in the principles of her 
Presbyterian Trustees which the result has fully justified. 
She expressly prohibited all interference with the completest 
discretion on their part, and incapacitated any one who 
questioned it from participating in her bounty. The charity 
of this Jady,—an Arian Presbyterian,—administered at her 
death by Trustees of similar principles, and now by con- 
firmed Unitarians, has always been impartially extended to 
suitable objects, without the smallest reference to creeds or 
denominations. The congregation to which she and her 
Trustees belonged has never received the smallest share of 
10* 

* A similar case of an earlier date, in the same city, occurs to us while 
referring to this charity. An eminent Presbyterian who died in 1715, 
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What distinction can properly be drawn between this 
case and that of Lady Hewley, though the facts, being com- 
paratively recent, happen to be known with more certainty? 
Each donor extended her bounty to other sects, and yet 
each is now to be supposed, on legal inferences, to have 
meant to restrain the freedom of her own. There is no 
difference between the cases, except that the monstrosity 
and moral iniquity of the proposition for which the Inde- 
pendents contend, becomes too prominent to be denied, 
when it is considered that, in the Norwich case the same 
legal presumption exactly applies as in the Wolverhampton 
and Lady Hewley’s cases, and must, if it has any validity, 
equally avail to take the Norwich lady’s bounty away 
from those to whose benefit it was devoted. We allude 
to the presumption that—looking at the contemporaneous 
state of the law,—she must, though an Arian, be held to 
have intended to favour such ministers only as were within 
the then existing legal bounds of toleration. 

Those who attentively follow the argument of the Vice- 
Chancellor, will not be astonished if suits in Chancery are 
interminable. He cannot mean that a Judge is, on the spot, 
in each case, to constitute himself a judge of Greek and of 
theological criticism, and to determine the fact,—which, if 
it be material, should be proved like all other facts,—as to 
whether each man’s version is a justifiable one or not,— 
whether it be a “creed” or ‘a version.” ‘The logical con- 
clusions of his Judgement must be peculiar to the Court in 
which they were delivered. The conclusion from his pre- 
mises, for which we have seen he had actually no evidence, 
would properly be,—supposing the “ Improved Version” 
to be such as he represents it,—that the administration of 
the charity should be, by and amongst those persons who 
use the authorized version of the Bible. The conclusion 
like Lady Hewley, did not confine his religious charity even to Noncon- 
formists generally. He founded a Sacramental Lecture, to be delivered 
in alternate churches of the Establishment, and he extended his bounty 
to the schools of the Church and to those of Protestant Dissenters gene- 
rally. Many other instances of this catholic spirit of the early Presbyte- 
rians could no doubt be pointed out. 
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however drawn is, the present Trustees use an Improved 
Version of the Testament, which is not Christ’s Holy 
Gospel, therefore the future Trustees are to declare their 
belief—not in the Scriptures generally, but—in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and of Original Sin. An inference 
equally sound from the premises, as if a Judge, holding Cal- 
vinistic sentiments, had concluded, that therefore, the fu- 
ture Trustees shall acknowledge the doctrine of Election ; 
or as if a Roman Catholic had declared the Judgement 
of the Court, with a ‘therefore the Trustees shall assent 
to the doctrine of Transubstantiation.’ Nor is this the 
only singularity: ‘I acknowledge Lady Hewley ad- 
** mitted the principle of free inquiry, but if the matter 
‘‘ had been duly explained to her, she would not have per- 
*‘ mitted the doctrine of Original Sin or of the Trinity to 
* have been questioned.” She would have permitted 
inquiry, provided the doctrines she entertained were not 
opposed! But the summary of the argument of the Vice- 
Chancellor is this: ‘ The object of this lady was to sup- 
‘* port poor ministers, and among them, such as would not 
‘* be bound by any ¢esé¢ or creed ; therefore my decree must 
‘* be, that no person shall enjoy the benefit of the charity 
** who will not submit to a test respecting the Trinity and 
* Original Sin*:” z.e. “You, the Trustees, have violated the 


* We have before noticed the difficulties which must arise out of 
fixing upon the doctrine of “ Original Sin,” as one of the tests of capacity 
for the enjoyment of a charity founded by the early Nonconformists. 
The new Trustees must begin by defining it; yet the doctrine itself is in 
actual controversy even among the Independents themselves; and they 
have yet to determine whether the dogmas of Dr. Wardlaw, or the qua- 
lifications of Professor Stuart, as published under the auspices of Doctors 
Smith and Henderson, are to be held to be the true faith. The London 
Independents have appeared to patronise the former, which represent 
the old faith of the Calvinists; but it appears, from a pamphlet by Mr. 
Youngman®, an able and highly respected member of this denomination 
of Dissenters, that this apparent patronage of the old creed, though very 


* Youngman’s “ Letter to the Committee of the Congregational Library, 
“ occasioned by their publication of Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Christian Ethics.” 
Norwich, 1834. 
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“ will of the foundress, and by the aid of a Version of the 
** Scripture imposed a creed; therefore I shall impose my 
** own creed, in order to carry her will into effect.” 


prudent, considering the stationary doctrine proper to be inculeated while 
property is to be grasped,—is as little consistent with the real ereed of 
the most enlightened of their own body, as it is reconcileable with com- 
mon sense or Scripture. 

The Reviewer of Professor Stuart’s work, in the Congregational Ma- 
gazine, appears, on the other hand, to think it prudent and decent to 
keep the repulsive features of the old creed of his sect out of sight. 
“ He,” says Mr. Youngman, “ reflects upon the Professor for bringing 
“ into notice the ‘ extravagancies of the early theologians,’ not considering 
“ that these ‘ extravagancies’ are actually embodied in the Westminster 
“Confession, and the Assembly’s Catechisms ; and that, without implicit 
“ obedience to these formulas, the Congregationalists can enjoy neither 
“the endowments of Lady Hewley nor of Mr. Coward...... Dr. 
“Wardlaw is the true authentic expositor of the ancient faith ; and there 
“7s no mincing the matter ; the Congregationalists must abide strictly by 
‘* the ancient formulas, or suffer the consequences of indulging the dan- 
“ gerous liberty of free inquiry.” 

Mr. Youngman sees the impossibility of reconciling the true Protestant 
principle with a blind conformity, real or ostensible, with creeds, which 
have, in their true distinguishing features, been long practically aban- 
doned by the inquiring part of his denomination; and he knows that 
such a state of things as he describes in the following observations, must 
be perpetual, if this branch of Dissenters continue to imitate the worst 
characteristics of an establishment, by putting conscience in opposition 
to interest, and hanging property on as a dragchain to check the too 
rapid progress of inquiry. ‘Theological inquiry,” he observes, ‘‘ cannot 
“ have in England a clear and open field. Both the Church and the 
“« [Calvinistic?] Dissenters are too deeply intrenched in their ancient 
‘¢ formulas, and their assumed infallibility, to admit even the possibility 
“ that there are yet discoveries to be made in religion; and that there 
“‘ may be bulwarks, covered indeed with venerable ivy, and imposing to 
“the eye of the beholder, whose foundations are unsound, and whose 
* battlements totter to destruction. The ‘ Book of Homilies,’ and the 
‘« ¢ Longer and Shorter Catechisms,’ are the depositaries of all know- 
“ ledge, and the termination of all inquiries. The right of making pro- 
“ gress was buried in the graves of the Reformers. Happy men! to have 
“ discovered all truth, and silenced all future disputations! From these 
“ causes the divines of the Church of England and those among the 
“ [Calvinistic?] Dissenters have, with much consistency, laboured to 
“keep out of England the results of German speculation; and we are 
“ at last forced to receive them by America, as the Baltic timber is sent 
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The Decree, as it is drawn up, includes much less than 
the Judgement of the Vice-Chancellor. It runs thus:— 
* This Court doth declare, that ministers or preachers of 
** what is commonly called Unitarian belief and doctrine, 
‘and their widows, and members of their congregations, 
‘¢ and that persons of what is commonly called Unitarian 
‘¢ belief and doctrine, are not fit objects of, and are not en- 
** titled to partake of, the charities of Dame Sarah Hewley.” 
Now it must be presumed that the Vice-Chancellor has 
thought fit to abandon that part of his Judgement in which 
he states that Lady Hewley would have objected to her 
charity being given to the sustenance of persons who dis- 
believed two given doctrines, and that he admits the diffi- 


_ culties attending the one relating to Original Sin. Unita- 
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rian belief, as it is sometimes called, may include as well as 
exclude the doctrine of Original Sin. But what the Decree 
implies still requires much interpretation. Unitarian belief, 
with many, properly designates the belief of the Trinity 
In unity. Metaphysical terms are avoided from the neces- 
sity attending their employment of accompanying them with 
definitions, in order to prevent the disputes arising from 
their varied and numerous senses. In avoiding such terms, 
a designation has been adopted which leaves it open to fu- 
ture inquiry to ascertain what are essentials of Unitarian 
belief: the Decree simply and necessarily substitutes other 
disputes for those now existing. 

On the character of this “ Improved Version” the entire 
argument of the Vice-Chancellor depended. The work itself 
has excited the commendation, in greater or less extent, of 


“to us round by Canada, to escape the jealous embargo placed upon it 
“by our considerate statesmen.” 

Yet, in curious consistency with this striking picture of the body of 
orthodox Dissenters to which he belongs, Mr. Youngman tells us, “ I 
“ have been educated in a denomination of Christians, by whom I have 
“ been taught not to render implicit obedience to any human authority ; 
“ to maintain inviolate the right of private judgement ; and to bring every 
“ subject that was offered for my acceptance, to the proper test of its 
“truth.” A principle constantly asserted, and constantly opposed, by 
the Independents. 
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many of the most learned divines; of Watson, Bishop of 
Llandaff; of Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne; and even of Dr. 
Pye Smith, one of the relators’ zealous witnesses. It was 
undertaken with no offensive intent; and had its object been 
improper, those concerned in its preparation could hardly 
be exempt from every term of reproach. Their weakness 
and their folly would indeed have been great, if it had been 
possible for them to have supposed that exposure and dis- 
grace were not certain. So far, however, from their being 
liable to any discreditable imputation, their character re- 
lieves them from every suspicion. Errors, ‘it is possible, 
they may have committed ; in such a work they easily oc- 
cur, and their avoidance has not been effected even in the 
acknowledged version. Yet so far from having distorted 
the text, the work contains a critical examination of various 
readings, and affords a fund of biblical criticism useful 
for every student of divinity. The corrections of Griesbach, 
whose labours are universally praised, are with great 
care collected. Archbishop Newcome’s text is the basis 
of the whole, and wherever any variations from it oc- 
cur they are noticed in the margin. If deception was in- 
tended, it is curiously accompanied with the means of 
detection ; and if the reader was to be misled, he has an op- 
portunity of ascertaining, at the same time, the extent of 
his error. So far from fraud being contemplated, or falsi- 
fication or interpolation of the text being attempted, every 
mode to prevent either has been carefully adopted. 

The compilers of this version are, without doubt, to be 
praised for their diligence. It contains a very extensive 
collection of critical matter on the text and interpretation 
of Scripture, for which the student would otherwise have 
far to seek ; and it is a great effort towards a work admitted 
by all learned theologians to be desirable. Are students 
of theology for ever to remain ignorant of, or with diffi- 
culty to. discover, the contested passages and conflicting 
interpretations of Scripture? ‘The version of King James 
was made previous to the most remarkable critical discove- 
ries. New manuscripts, new suggestions, and new contro- 
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versies since its date have taken place, and can any be 
censured for bringing everything together which can bear 
upon them? Our own version is acknowledged to be de- 
fective, and to be, both from its questionable mode of trans- 
lation and subsequent criticisms, capable of great amend- 
ments. It is as open to the objection of being a “creed,” and 
not a “version”, if there be any sense in the epigrammatic 
observation, which may, to a certain extent, be true in 
many cases of doubtful interpretation, without any im- 
peachment of the honesty of a translator. To remedy 
a portion of its defects, Archbishop Newcome published 
his version; and the one, of which his is the basis, varies 
from it, in profiting by the suggestions made since his 
death. The “Improved Version” is not, however, an 
Unitarian Bible, in the popular sense; nor is it adopted 
in the chapels of those who are called Unitarians. On 
the contrary, by no body of men has it been more freely 
criticised, and in their chapels the acknowledged version 
is still alone used. “It has been intimated that the 
“book called the ‘Improved Version’ of the New Tes- 
‘‘tament holds the same place among Unitarians that 
‘“‘the Public Version does among other denominations. 
«“ This is incorrect. I have officiated in about forty of our 
‘‘ chapels, and I have never seen this ‘ Improved Version’ 
‘“‘ usurping the place of that in general use; nor do I know 
“of any such instance. Many Unitarians do not like it, 
‘and would not wish it to be substituted in their places of 
*. worship, or in their families, instead of the Public Ver- 
* sion; and I believe the principal use that is made of it is 
“© as a valuable work of biblical criticism*.” The expe- 
rience of the Rev. Richard Astley shows a preference to 
the version most usually in the hands of readers. With 
what regard for truth, then, can it be stated that Presby- 
terians have a Bible of their own +? 


«a 


* Shrewsbury Chronicle, Dec. 31, 1833. Reprinted in the “ Presby- 
terian,” p. 13. 

+ “ Itis now historically true that the Unitarians have a Bible of their 
“own,” —Speech of Sir E. Sugden before the Vice-Chancellor, Dec.17, 1888. 
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The harsh and ill-judged rebukes of controversialists 
may be excused, from the painfulness of defeat and the mu- 
tual spirit of rivalry. ‘Their excitement is accounted for, 
and the injury of their contention is limited. Not so when 
he who sits as moderator, or judge, displays the passions ofa 
disputant and the blindness of a partisan. The ‘‘ Improved 
‘‘ Version” has been represented as an endeavour improperly 
to alter the text of Scripture, to force upon the reader 
certain impressions, and to prevent that exercise of the 
judgement which, by a most unwarrantable assumption, 
notoriously opposed to the fact, the ordinary version is 
supposed to allow*. The charge is a serious one; but those 
who were concerned in the publication are not liable to it. 
Their characters were estimable, and their labours were 
pursued with a serious and dispassionate desire to give a 
fair and honest interpretation of the original text. The 
accusation of fraud cannot with any colour of justice be 
made against them, nor ought their motives to be impugned. 
The Vice-Chancellor should have been cautious in his lan- 
guage, and should have considered the duty he was per- 
forming, the candour required of a Christian, the courtesy 
at least due from a gentleman and a scholar. His criticisms 
seriously weaken the object he endeavours to advance. He 


* Bishop Hare has admirably described this mode of treating those 
who are not considered as orthodox.—‘‘ To what purpose so many 
‘“ watchful nights and weary days? so much piety and devotion? so 
much mortification and self-denial? such a zeal to do good and to be 
‘useful to the world? so many noble specimens of great genius and a 
‘fine imagination? ..... Lis learning is treated in that manner, that 
“ you would think he did not know the first elements of Greek, though 
even in that, he is much superior to those who make so free with him ; 
and you every day hear his performances run down as whimseys and 
* chimeras by men who never read them, and if they did, could not un- 
‘* derstand them. Nor does his warmth of temper come off better ; ’tis 
* all over obstinacy, pride, and heretical depravity,—a want of modesty 
“and due deference to just authority. They that speak most favourably 
look upon him as crazed, and little better than a madman. This is 
the poor man’s character; and, low as he is, they cannot be content to 
leave him in his poverty. Whereas, had he not been early possessed 
with a passionate love for the Scripture and philosophy,—had he not 
“ thought it his duty above all things to-promote the glory of God, and 
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cannot have pleased the Trinitarian, if the passages he has 
relied on are the most important of those bearing on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and he cannot have shaken the opinions 
of the Unitarian, if his objections are esteemed of value. At 
all events, respect for the learned accomplishments, the 
blameless character of those abused should have been 
shown; and if mistakes had been committed, they ought to 
have been ascribed to no disgraceful motive. A Judge who 
exhibits the violence of his prejudices may afford to a party 
what they may be pleased to call a triumph; his censures 
may be extensively circulated; he may send them forth in 
pamphlets with ‘ Unitarians Defeated” on their titles; but 
surely no misrepresentation and undeserved abuse can aid 
the administration of justice. 

And whither is this species of judicial, or rather critico- 
theological investigation, to lead? Let us suppose the case 
reversed; that a foundation established by a Presbyterian 
confessedly Unitarian is, by the progress of opinion in the 
congregation, appropriated by them to Trinitarian preach- 
ing. Are we to have an Information filed by Unitarians 
(if they would so far violate their principles and professions, ) 
interrogating the possessors as to their creed, and inquiring 
what religious book-societies any of them subscribe to? 
Is the future Judge to test those books by an Unitarian 
‘“‘ been persuaded that could no way be so well done as by the study of 
“his word and works, ‘tis more than probable he had at this time been. 
“ orthodox; and then, instead of his present treatment, his faults would 
* have been overlooked, his learning he excels in would have been ex- 
‘tolled, and no defect would have been found in other parts of it. He 
“‘ would have been cried up as the ornament of his age, and no prefer- 
‘ment would have been envied or denied him...... Had the same 
‘¢ genius, the same sagacity and labour, been applied to the study of the 
“* Scriptures, to settle the text in doubtful places, to mend corrupted ones, 
“explain hard ones, fix the meaning of obscure ones, and to trace out 
“ the literal sense when it can be done; should he, I say, have attempted 
“ a work of this kind, instead of thanks and applause, ’t is more than pro- 
‘* bable he would have been treated as a rash man, of no judgement, of 
“ jittle learning, and less religion; and if his works had been sentenced 
“ to the flames, a majority would have been for throwing him in after 


“them.”’—On the Difficultics and Discouragements which attend the 
Study of the Scriptures. London, 1715. pp. 18, 14, 21. 
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standard? Is he, for instance, if it be discovered that the 
unfortunate Trustees subscribe to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, to examine the version of the Scriptures 
which that Society circulates;—determine, as he might with 
Unitarian lights, (used by him with as much propriety as 
his predecessor uses those of the Trinitarian,) that the 
version in many places represents a creed rather than a 
faithful translation; nay, more, that it sent forth as ‘*Christ’s 
‘* Holy Gospel,” the forgeries and interpolations of the dark 
ages ;—and thereupon decree the restoration of the charity 
to a strict observance of what should be thus determined 
to be the violated doctrinal intent of the founder, who was 
wise and consistent enough mot to restrict it. What more 
or less has been done in the present case* ? 

Assuming that the Judgement of the Court is correct in 
imposing a test upon those who shall in future claim advan- 
tages from Lady Hewley’s charity, it is conceived that the 
removal of the Trustees is entirely without cause. They are 
men of the highest character and station in society, en- 
trusted with the most important public offices, and alto- 
gether beyond the breath of suspicion, as to their desire 
and capacity to act in the fulfilment of such duties as may 
be imposed upon them. In the exercise of their discretion, 
the funds of the charity were distributed among many dis- 
senting denominations,—those professing Unitarian doc- 
trines, in common with others,—none having any undue 
advantage. This course was approved of by John Lee, At- 
torney-General, himself one of the Trustees, and indirectly 
sanctioned by the refusal of Sir James Scarlett, when At- 
torney-General, to file an Information on the part of the 
Crown. The present Trustees have imitated the conduct of 
their predecessors. Removal upon such an account has 
never, in any similar case, taken place. In the instance of the 


* Tho merits of the “Improved Version” have been considered in 
“ A Letter to the Vice-Chancellor of England, in reply to his Honour’s 
** Remarks relative to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
“ delivered Dec. 23, 1833, in pronouncing his Judgement in the Case of 
“ the Attorney-General v, Shore and Others. By James Yates, M.A.” 
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Attorney-General v. the Corporation of Exeter*, the rents 
of a charity had been for many years misapplied, being ap- 
propriated in a manner not warranted by the terms of the 
trust. But no wilful misapplication had been made, and the 
Court did not charge the Corporation with it, nor remove 
them from the trust. The charity was established for the 
relief of the poor, and was applied to public purposes. The 
discretion, if any, was strictly limited. Error only had been 
committed, arising from no wilful misconduct, and no pe- 
nalty was inflicted in consequence. Lady Hewley’s Trus- 
tees have a far stronger ground of justification. They im- 
posed no test, not considering themselves empowered to 
frame one, and no wilful misconduct is charged against 
them. If they improperly extended the limits of the charity, 
the rale of the Court would be their future guide. ‘Their 
opinions surely do not incapacitate them from being ‘* per- 
‘‘ sons of reputation” ; nor make them incapable of admini- 
stering the charity to any class of persons that may be pointed 
out+. While the Lord Chancellor, who administers im- 
mense Church patronage, may himself be a Dissenter, 


* 3 Russell, 395. 

+ Instances are not wanting of persons of different religious opinions 
from the intended objects of charity, being selected as distributors on 
that very account. The Presbyterian Board, or Fund, has been on more 
than one occasion thus honourably selected. In 1798 a distinguished 
Independent, of strict Calvinistic opinions, intimated his wish to place in 
the hands of this Board a very considerable sum of money, the interest 
of which he desired should be permanently distributed by them among 
ministers, not of their own, but expressly of the donor’s, religious 
opinions. In order to prevent misconception, (though, of course, the 
heretical views and religious opinions of the Board were well known to 
be altogether different from those of the donor, and no doubt formed the 
reason for selecting them as likely to be impartial in the execution of 
their office,) the Board transmitted to him a formal vote, stating that 
according to their fundamental principles, they did not require any 
declaration of religious sentiments from the ministers assisted by them ; 
but that if he was pleased to intrust them with this mark of confidence, 
they would esteem themselves bound to comply with his wishes to the 
utmost of their power. And accordingly, being entrusted with the dis- 
tribution of the fund, they have done so, so far as they possessed general 
means of knowledge of the reputed opinions of the parties. 
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surely a Dissenter can administer a charity among his 
brethren, under any restrictions that may be imposed ! 
The Tristees are stated to have belonged to the ‘ Unita- 
“rian Association.” Mr. Shore, one only of the Trustees of 
the greater charity, and three managers only of the hospital, 
are subscribers to it; the other Trustees are not connected 
with it. To include all the Trustees holding certain opi- 
nions in the disqualification of the connexion, is an un- 
usual mode of reasoning and certainly unjust. The dis- 
qualification, indeed, of any of the Trustees, in consequence 
of their connexion with such an association, arises from 
what cause? ‘The publication of immoral or improper 
works? No; the publication of a learned version of the New 
Testament; the attempt to correct presumed errors in the 
early English translation of Scripture. Had their conduct 
and their administration of the charity been necessarily 
connected with the publication, it could only affect those 
concerned in thepublication. ‘The Decree includes those who 
may never have seen or used it, or, if having seen it, may 
disapprove of it. If not the acts, but the doctrinal opinions 
of one class of the Trustees are the disqualification, how is 
the removal of Mr. Palmer to be accounted for? He is 
a member of the Church of England, and upon the stata 
quo principle, is a most competent person to be concerned 
in the charity, and he also is disqualified! In ordinary 
cases,—in all until the present,—the Courts look simply at 
the acts of the party with reference to the trust: if he has a 
discretion, its extent is ascertained If the discretion allow- 
ed has been exceeded, then interference becomes necessary. 
Can it be said an improper discretion was confided to the 
Trustees? The founder, then, is the subject of censure. Has 
the discretion in this case been exceeded? Until the Court 
determined it had, it was not possible to say that Lady 
Hewley intended to appropriate her charity to the exclusion 
of Presbyterians, or to confine it to the support of particular 
doctrines, and of a particular sect with whom she had no 
communication. Such a determination, if it shall be made, 
will be binding on the Trustees, whatever association they 
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may be the members of, and whatever version of the Scrip- 
ture they may publish. No misconduct is imputed, no dis- 
honesty even suspected. The Judge himself declared this 
when he gave them all their costs. Ifthe Court shall lay 
down a rule according to which the funds are in future to 
be administered, it will be the duty of the present Trustees, 
as it would be the duty of those who might supplant them, 
to pay to it implicit regard. Should it be unobserved, a 
direct breach of trust will then be committed, calling for 
judicial interference and punishment. It is in every day’s 
practice to find trusts improperly administered from igno- 
rance or indiscretion; but if the Court of Chancery was to 
remove the Trustees without being guilty of any wilful de- 
fault, it would act in opposition to those equitable maxims 
which in such cases have always governed its decisions. If 
the Court requires subscription to the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity and of Original Sin, it will be simply for the present 
Trustees to propose such a test to those among whom Lady 
Hewley’s charity is distributed—the new Trustees can do 
no more. It would be reversing every precedent, if the de- 
cision of the Vice-Chancellor in this respect should be 
affirmed, and Trustees who are guilty of no juniseouduet 
should be removed*. 


* Since the preceding sheets were revised, the Lord Chancellor has 
suggested, for the consideration of Counsel in Lady Hewley’s case, the 
same question which has been raised at pages 88, 89,—-viz., whether, as 
a conclusion from certain given premises, preference ought not to be 
shown, in the administration of an ancient Presbyterian charity, to 
members of the Established Church? Against the Independents the 
argument is valid. They argue that sweh doctrines as were held by the 
founder ought to be favoured, and that the doctrines they profess ap- 
proach near to such doctrines. The reply is, Not you, but Churchmen, 
should be favoured; for, according to the state of the law and the early 
inclinations of Presbyterians, the doctrines of the Church were preferred 
to those you receive. But the argument is invalid. Equal injustice 
would be committed, whether Churchmen or Independents seized the 
property in dispute. The Presbyterians were opposed to the Church. 
Lady Hewley (beyond all question an avowed Dissenter,) after all schemes 
of comprehension were given up (ante, p. 15, and Note), by making a per- 
petual endowment for ‘‘ poor preachers,” showed an intent to perpetuate 
that opposition, making Dissenters the executors of her trusts, and em- 
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The decision of the Vice-Chancellor has been appealed 
from as erroneous, as opposed to the evidence, and as in- 
consistent with its own admissions. It is to be regretted 
that a decision should ever have been required upon the 
subject. Those whom time and change have introduced 
to a participation in the advantages of the charity of Lady 
Hewley now desire to monopolise the whole, to propa- 
gate by it their sectarian opinions, and to administer it 
on exclusive terms. That course is just, which most ef- 
fectually promotes Lady Hewley’s intent. If her spirit 
was tolerant and kind, governed by a noble generosity, for- 
bearing and merciful, an alteration in the present disposition 
of the funds is uncalled for; if she was harsh and narrow 
in her disposition, making her own fallible views of religion 
an excuse for compelling their acceptance by others, then 
indeed it is right that the hands of those who shall become 


ploying terms peculiarly designative of Dissent; and there is not the 
smallest probability, either in fact or in argument, to prove an intent, 
under any circumstances, to favour Churchmer. Her principles, and 
those characterising the body with which she was connected, become 
therefore a necessary inquiry. Did those principles admit the propriety 
of framing any fixed creed—whether one established by law, or arising 
out of Dissenting institutions? There is not the slightest evidence that 
any symbol of religious association was ever framed by the body to 
which she belonged. Had a symbol or a fixed authoritative creed ex- 
isted, its importance must at once be admitted; but peculiar doctrines 
cannot be the subject of consideration if no authoritative expression of 
them is to be found, and still less can they be the subject of considera- 
tion when any authoritative expression of them was distinctly opposed 
by the Presbyterian divines. What, then, were the principles professed, 
doctrines not being a subject of inquiry? If any person rejecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and admitting the propriety of leaving untouched 
the great principle of Protestantism—freedom of inquiry—was to esta- 
blish a charity, and the beneficiaries were to become Trinitarians, can it 
be possible to doubt that the principle would be upheld in opposition to 
the peculiar doctrines entertained by the founder? Why does not the 
converse hold good? Unfortunately our prejudices are often too strong 
to permit our making those admissions which are necessary for the jus- 
tification of our belief. When the principle favours our prejudices we 
admit it—we avoid its operation when it opposes them. The Presbyte- 
rians contended for the principle of free inquiry; and this principle 
was not, and cannot, consistently be, subject to any restriction. 
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masters of her bounty shall not be guided by a feeling of 
catholic benevolence. Lady Hewley had seen and experi- 
enced the bitterness of intolerance; she had been driven 
with others from the feet of those teachers whose instruction 
gratified and of whose doctrines she had approved. A cruel 
persecution suspended the open practice of her religious 
exercises. Was she moved by resentment to support her 
tenets with the same bitter feelings as were exhibited against 
her connexions? What act of her life was tainted by ani- 
mosity ? Those whom she favoured, and the body of which 
she was a member, displayed an anxiety to hush the angry 
exclamations of which religion had been the excuse. They 
renounced creeds, and articles, and tests, and all restraints 
which should interfere with the conscientious expression of 
belief; and now Lady Hewley alone is to be put forward as 
influenced by narrow and cloistered sentiments ! 

Well might Mr. Robertson, the Independent, indig- 
nantly exclaim, ‘ At this time—With all the unrighteous 
* acts of the ages that are past, and the mischiefs which they 
‘¢ produced, as they poured their tides of vengeance upon the 
‘* unoffending and the virtuous, who regulated their religious 
‘“ opinions by a divine law which required them to obey God 
*‘ rather than men, demonstrating the absurdity and ini- 
‘¢ quity of restraining religious opinion by human authority; 
*¢ With these melancholy examples and lessons before 
‘‘ their eyes—At a time when the illuminations of knowledge 
“ are throwing their light upon all questions interesting to 
‘* the moral probationers of earth, and the feelings of man- 
‘* kind are under the strongest excitement towards objects 
** that include the consideration of their improvement as in- 
* telligent beings, the subjects of religion who must shortly 
«‘ give an account of themselves to God— When the igno- 
‘‘ rant and the forlorn, for whose instruction preceding ge- 
‘‘ nerations had but ill provided, are taught and encouraged 
‘¢ to show themselves men, the creatures of God and the sub- 
“¢ jects of his government, by the Bible circulated to their re- 
‘‘ motest dwellings, and fixing all their attention upon the 
‘““ word that ‘shall judge them in the last day’—At this time, 
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* when the messengers of Christ, founding all their mea~ 


sures on his authority, and employing nothing but his 
word as the means of effecting the objects of their mission, 
are abroad in all lands, assailing superstitions, inveterate, 
and powerful in all their associations with the hopes and 
fears of men, and not deterred from any of their attempts 
to destroy them, by the patronage which protects them; 
—In these circumstances, when strong in the confidence 
that knowledyve is preparing the purest pleasure for every 
man who loves his species, for every Christian who loves 
his Saviour, religious men are fixing their attention on 
its free advances, and wish for nothing but its unchecked 
circulation ;—At such a time as this, for ministers of the 
New Testament to exhibit their cause in connexion with 
legislative prohibitions and common law proscriptions, is 
a spectacle strange and unholy, and calculated to excite 
only one feeling in every generous mind, that of entire 
abhorrence. 

« Where have they learnt this practice? Not from the 
commands of Christ: He has forbidden it. Not from his 
example. Not from his sanction: He rebuked his disci- 
ples when, moved by intemperate zeal, they would have 
inflicted vengeance on those who would not receive him. 
‘Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. The 
meekness and gentleness of Christ convey the recom- 
mendation of very different means to his followers; and 
they who would be approved by him ‘ must not strive, 


‘ * but be patient towards all men, in meekness, instructing 


‘ them that oppose themselves, if peradventure God will 
‘give repentance to the acknowledgement of the truth.’ 
That is the province within which are bounded the duties 
of Christ’s Ministers. How deeply is it to be deplored 
that they have ever gone beyond its limits ! 

‘¢ Ministers of the Gospel among Protestant Dissenters 
appealing to the common law as the standard of Christian 
doctrine, as they do who allege that ‘ Christianity as 
‘ maintained in the Church of England, is part of the 
‘common law, and that Unitarianism is an indictable 
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“‘ ¢ offence, because it is not according to the common law,’ 
‘‘ is a most ungracious spectacle. Will these advocates for 
‘* the common law be pleased to tell us who is the expounder 
“‘ of its religious doctrines? Who are the persons charged 
‘“‘ with the official duties of explaining the theology of the 
“ common law? I should like much to know the tenets of 
“‘ religion which they would approve. They might maintain 
‘¢ the doctrine of the Trinity, but would they hold it in con- 
“* nexion with an evangelical creed? The doctrine of the 
‘‘ Trinity is, we well know, received by thousands who are 
‘‘ most hostile to the mode of preaching practised by the 
“patrons of the case, and who think a Calvinistic creed 
‘* most dangerous to the interests of mankind, as they assert 
‘it to be contrary to the truth of Christianity. Suppose 
‘¢ the interpretation of the common law theology to be com- 
‘* mitted to persons of this description, with power to indict 
‘© and punish those whom they might pronounce offenders 
‘‘ against the common law, we might perhaps have Bishop 
‘’Tomline’s * Refutation of Calvinism’ provided as the 
‘Test of Orthodoxy, and how would the nine Ministers 
‘relish the application of the common law in this way to 
*‘ themselves? What would they gain by setting up the 
“‘ common law as the test of doctrine? Their assent might 
‘‘ be required to other tenets than the doctrine of the Tri- 
“nity by their judges, who, were they even agreed with 
*‘ them on this topic, might still find enough in their pro- 
‘“‘ fession to charge them with opinions not according to 
* common law, but indictable by it.” 

And if the time when Robertson wrote (1818) was unsuit- 
able to such exhibitions, what shall we say of the present ? 
What shall we say of the consistency of these attempts to 
create petty establishments, to impose restraints on con- 
science and opinion, and to offer temptations to duplicity and 
disingenuousness, with the objections so loudly put forth 
against exclusive establishments and state patronage in 
clogging, in precisely the same way, the freedom of con- 
science and the progress of truth? 

The Independents, moreover, are at present, with other 
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bodies of Dissenters,—with the very men whom they de- 
nounce as not Christians,—seeking admission to the English 
Universities, Universities founded by Catholics, and, inthe 
progress of Protestant Reformation, applied to a new system 
of religion. ‘They are in fact petitioning Parliament to per- 
mit them to participate in part of the endowments, first of 
the Roman, and then of the English Church. At the same 
moment, they are carrying on a war of persecution and ex- 
clusion upon account of religious differences. Singularincon- 
sistency! Is it thus that religion is always to be a cause of 
discord, of a hateful and pernicious contest? The chapels 
of Presbyterians are to be taken from their present possessors, 
because their doctrines are not exclusive. Parliament is to 
interfere with the Universities because their regulations are 
exclusive. The principles of the one are tolerant, and there- 
fore are objectionable; of the other contracted, and therefore 
mischievous. What standard is to be set up, if restriction 
must exist? Are the Independents to monopolize all the 
endowments of the country, and grasp the funds of every 
religious institution? Are their Calvinistic tenets to be those 
Parliament must approve of, and the Courts of law support? 
What injustice will ensue! what painful consequences will 
follow! The donations of ancestors are to be taken from 
their children. Chapels are to be transferred to new hands, 
and congregations driven from the placesin which they have 
always worshiped. The Court of Chancery is to become 
an Inquisition, and its decrees are to forbid religious 
inquiry. 

The case now before us, if successful, is avowed to be the in- 
tended precursor of many more, unless the Court of Chancery 
shall justify those Presbyterians who opposed the simple 
words of Scripture to the authority of fathers and of coun- 
cils—who held as principles the innocence of involuntary 
error, the sufficiency of Scripture as a Rule of Faith, and 
the invalidity of human authority in matters of belief. The 
idle language of fear may be employed, and should it avail, 
and the interpretation of divines be held to supersede that 
of the Scriptural reader, an intelligible doctrine is advanced: 
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—will it be in accordance with the justification of Protes- 
tant Dissent? ‘ Let them chant what they will of preroga- 
‘ tives, we shall tell them of Scripture; of custom, we of 
‘** Scripture; of acts and statutes, still of Scripture; till the 
‘* quick and piercing word enter to the dividing of their 
‘* souls, and the mighty weakness of the Gospel throw down 
‘* the weak mightiness of man’s reason*.” — 

The consequences arising from error are not such as can 
ever be the subject of complaint, as a reason of State. The 
evils feared are those which arise from favouring the opi- 
nions of particular sects and in aiding the odium with which 
it is sought to affect the rest. Exclusive applause enlarges 
that desire for temporal superiority to which religion has 
been so often made subservient. It is only by depressing 
preeminence, so aided, that Christian charity can ever 
thrive; by filling the mind with a sense of its weakness, 
and of the errors it may commit. Religious peace is 
the result of amicable and kindly feelings, of mutual 
forbearance and universal charity. Favour the culti- 
vation of these, and religion can never distract society. 
‘* There be who perpetually complain of schisms and 
“sects, and make it such calamity that any man dissents 
“ from their maxims. It is their own pride and igno- 
‘‘rance which causes the disturbing, who neither will 
‘“‘ hear with meekness nor can convince, yet all must be 
** suppressed which cannot be found in their syntagma. 
‘‘ They are the troublers, they are the dividers of unity, 
‘who neglect and permit not others to unite those dis- 
‘* severed pieces which are yet wanting to the body of truth. 
** To be still searching what we know not by what we know ; 
** still closing up truth to truth as we find it: this is the 
*‘ golden rule in theology as well as in arithmetic, and 
‘makes up the best harmony in a church; not the forced 
‘© and outward union of cold and neutral and inwardly 
‘¢ dividing minds+.” 

Did no evidence exist of the doctrine of the Trinity 


* “The Reason of Church Government,” by John Milton, 1641. 
+ Milton. 
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having ever been the subject of controversy among Pres- 
byterians ; had they made no determination that, as con- 
sistent Protestants, no restraints should be imposed upon 
any of their body who was disposed to question it; had 
the proceedings of the legislature in 1698, when the pre- 
valence of Arian sentiments was publicly discussed, and a 
law respecting them enacted, never occurred* ; had the con- 
troversy of Sherlock and South in 1695, and, a few years 
after, the proceedings in the convocation against Clarke, 
never taken place ; had there been no historical evidence of 
the notoriety and the currency of Arian opinions for more 
than twenty years before the death of Lady Hewley,—still 
it would be impossible to infer that she or those with whom 
she was connected, not having imposed restrictions upon 
the liberty of inquiry, were desirous that such liberty 
should be restricted. If all the Presbyterians could be 
proved to have acknowledged the importance of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the only inference is, that they, as 
individuals, were satisfied of its correctness. It was not 
professed as part of a symbol of faith, as being a portion 


* In the case of Carey v. Abbot, 7 Ves. 490, the Master of the Rolls 
had decided, that in consequence of the 31 Geo. III., cap. 32, declaring all 
dispositions considered unlawful before the passing of that Act should 
continue to be so, a bequest for educating children in the Roman Catho- 
lic faith was bad. In 1832, the 2and 3 Will. IV., cap. 115, was passed, 
placing Roman Catholics on the same footing with Protestant Dissenters, 
in respect of their schools, places of religious worship, education, and 
charities. Mr. Bradshaw, a Roman Catholic, by his will dated in 1823, 
bequeathed certain sums of money to Roman Catholic schools. He died 
prior to the year 1832. A question arose on the legality of the bequest. 
The Lord Chancellor (May 24, 1834,) determined that the Act of the 
2 and 3 Will. IV. was in intention, though not strictly in form, declaratory, 
and consequently being retrospective, the bequests were valid. The prin- 
cipal cases are far more strong than this one. One objection to the ad- 
ministration of many of the Presbyterian charities is in the nature of 
forfeiture not taken advantage of, while a law affecting their former ad- 
ministration was in operation ; it is not that the charities (at least, not 
so in many cases,) were originally illegal. But if all such charities were 
originally illegal, the principle applied to Mr. Bradshaw’s bequests, if 
the case is correctly related to us, would extend to them. 
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of a common creed, nor was it enforced by any rule of 
their association ; its validity or its weakness depended upon 
the same evidence. No disqualification affected those who 
asserted its weakness ; no encouragement was given to those 
who acknowledged its validity. All refrained from imposing 
upon their successors any test which might be presumed 
to embody the doctrines of which they approved. Those 
who are now desirous to establish a contrary practice, and 
to impose upon others their own limited standard of belief, 
sanction acts in themselves censurable, and only more gla- 
ringly so by the violence which has sometimes accompanied 
them. ‘The same spirit which erected the stake, calls upon 
the Courts of law to establish the imposition of creeds. 
The character of the attacks upon the charities of the 
Presbyterians is too manifest to mislead. [t is theological ; 
it is unconnected with any moral or religious feeling. If 
a diversion of property from any sect had improperly taken 
place, or the least semblance of fraud had been committed, 
the aid of the law would be properly asked, to punish the 
guilty parties, and to compel that justice to be done which 
a due sense of morality ought voluntarily to have suggested. 
But there has been no diversion of the property from the 
purposes to which it was originally destined. The right 
of the Presbyterians to the property in dispute is legally 
perfect and morally incontestable. At the assembly of di- 
vines at Salters’ Hall, in the language of Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
Master of the Rolls, “tHe Brsre carriep 17.” It is 
for the Court of Chancery to determine WHETHER THE 
BIBLE SHALL CARRY IT AGAIN. 

By such a determination only can inquiries, alike adverse 
to the spirit and the genius of the English law, be pre- 
vented. If articles existed, to which subscription could be 
made, the course to be pursued might not be difficult. In 
their absence the Bible only must be the Rule of Faith, 
and special modes of belief ought not to be considered. 
Any proceeding to the contrary would sanction, and render 
necessary, legal processes, both inquisitorial and odious. 
Precedents for it may be found amongst the hateful acts 
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of an abolished jurisdiction; but it has been the boast of 
those who have sat for more than a century in our Courts 
of Law, that they were precedents they would avoid, and 
not imitate; and surely this is not a suitable zera for com- 
mencing a retrograding course,—for searching consciences 
and sifting creeds by the aid of Chancery interrogatories, 
—for setting aside intents truly Protestant in their charac- 
ter,—for making those institutions sectarian and exclusive 
which their founders left catholic and free,—for reviving 
principles and modes of proceeding which, even under the 


government of a Stuart, were opposed as oppressive and 
intolerable ? 


THE END, 
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THE HISTORY, &c. 


OF THE 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS. 


ADDENDA.—No. 1. 


In addition to the difficulties, stated at page 101,—which 
must arise, should the Court of Chancery require subscrip- 
tion to doctrinal articles,—will be that also of framing a 
system of religious belief. As has been often repeated, there 
has been and there is no symbol of Presbyterian association, 
—no fixed creed acknowledged by the body. That which 
the Independents consider a deficiency is sought to be 
supplied. Now any decree which shall specify doctrines 
ought to express a perfect scheme, and should include 
what the Relators, or other parties than the Defendants, 
consider essentials of religious belief. The Court of Chan- 
cery would then be called on to determine what are essen- 
tials; and what controverted doctrines it considers essen- 
tials. Should the decree be limited to the expression of 
one doctrine, must it not necessarily be implied that the 
belief of certain parties did, in the opinion of the Court, 
include only one essential, and that essential one both 
doubtful and contested, and expressed in language ac- 
knowledged by all not to be scriptural, and which, indeed, 
cannot be expressed by its proposers in scriptural language ; 
and that all other doctrines, held by the parties, were non- 
essentials? There is a great distinction between the articles 
of a church and the fundamentals of the church ; between 
those doctrines which distinguish @ sect, and those prin- 
ciples which characterize alJ Christians. ‘To which ought 
preference to be given? With Protestants there ought to 
be little difficulty to determine respecting fundamentals ; in 
deciding upon special controverted doctrines, and _affirm- 
ing their individual importance, as fundamentals, the con- 
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sequent difficulties and inconsistencies are without end. 
Upon this subject the authority of the Rev. Dr. James 
Foster may be usefully quoted. He took part with the 
liberal divines in the disputes arising out of Peirce’s case. 
Commendations on the excellence of his character and his 
great abilities have been given by persons of all parties *, 
and the grant of a degree of D.D. by the University of 
Aberdeen was accompanied with this testimony to his worth: 
“ We beg that you will be so good as to accept the diploma, 
‘©as a small mark of the veneration we have for you, and 
** of the sense we entertain of the eminent services you have 
*‘ done to the cause of liberty, religion, and virtue, by your 
“‘ writings as well as instructions+.” Dr. Foster thus 
writes on the subject now before us: 

** Here, then, is a straight and easy way to true, solid 
* peace; a rational foundation of comfort, which does not 
‘“‘ cramp a free inquisitive genius in its searches after truth. 
‘¢ Por I am persuaded, did men only consider what kind of 
*¢ faith that is which Christ and the Gospel make necessary, 
‘* and not pay so much deference to the decisions and de- 
‘* terminations of, perhaps, weak and deluded, or of artful 
“and designing, men, whose interest it is to keep their 
‘‘ minds in fetters and to hold their rational faculties in 


* “ Tet modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well.’’—Porr. 

+ Those who profess to believe that Lady Hewley would have re- 
garded Arian opinions with “ horror,” must be surprised that an uni- 
versity, in a country the doctrines of whose established Church are 
Calvinistic, could, in these terms of praise, bestow its highest honours 
in divinity. Indeed, there is little reason to believe, that even learned 
Calvinists would approve of the language used by the advocates of the 
Relators in the suit against the Trustees of Lady Hewley’s charities. 
In 1756 the University of Glasgow conferred the degree of D.D. upon 
the Rev. John Taylor, whose Arian sentiments were well known and 
avowed; and it may surprise many to learn the words in which it was 
conferred :—‘ Nos, viri egregii, scriptis doctis et piis clarissimi, tum 
“‘ morum sanctimoniam, tum ingenium veré liberum et in nullius secte 
“ verba jurare addictum, eruditionem etiam summam, et in sacris literis, 
* in linguis orientalibus, acin omni theologia, peritiam, abundé comperta 
“ et cognita habentes, Doctorali eum in 8. S. Theologia dignitate or- 
‘““nandum consentientes censuimus et decrevimus.” 
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** chains, in the most abject and ignominious servitude, the 
** truths of the Gospel would not be lost for want of being 
** looked into and examined ; men would not be affrighted 
‘from seeing with their own eyes what is real, unadul- 
** terated. Christianity, and what are only the dreams of 
*¢ fanciful and bewildered enthusiasts, for fear of falling 
‘into Heresy; but Primitive Christianity would probably 
** revive, and it is likely there would be a greater unifor- 
“¢ mity in judgement and opinion than there is at present. 
** For Christianity, abstracted from the colouring and 
varnish which has been laid upon it, and separated 
from school divinity, one of the worst enemies it ever 
had (and by which it has been horribly perplexed, and 
rendered involved and intricate,) is a plain and intelligi- 
ble religion. But if this were not obtained, there would 
be more of charity and mutual forbearance and less of that 
turbulent, schismatical, imposing and tyrannical spirit 
which has reflected so much dishonour upon the Christian 
cause and made it the sport and derision of infidels. 

**I would draw this general conclusion from the premises, 
—that no Christian who has libertyof looking into his Bible, 
* and uses that liberty, can ever err in fundamentals. I take 
it for granted that such a one believes the Being of a God 
“ and a future state of rewards and punishments; (which I 
think are not fundamental articles of Christianity, properly 
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so called, but general maxims upon which all religion, 
“ natural, or revealed, is built;) for this is implied in his 


‘¢ professing to be of any religion. And now, how is it 
possible for any honest man who reads his Bible, to miss 
“¢ the knowledge of any essential part of Christian doctrine, 
‘¢ when whatever doctrine is of this nature is clearly and 
distinctly and intelligibly revealed ? Nay, how is it pos- 
sible that any man, honest or dishonest, should mistake 
“ here, when all such necessary doctrines are made ex- 
*¢ press. conditions of salvation in the sacred writings which 
*‘ he is supposed to be conversant with ? It is possible, in- 
* deed, that men may be induced by some vicious lust, and 
* to serve ill designs, to deny such grand truths, which is 
** certainly a destructive and damnable error; but then the 
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reason why such persons are heirs of damnation and 
wrath, is not an error of judgement or the imperfection 
and deficiency of their faith, but it is because their wills 
are depraved and vicious*. And, by the way, since it is 
‘¢ plain that no Christian who uses his Bible can avoid know- 
ing what doctrines are essential and indispensably neces- 
sary parts of Christian faith, I think it fairly and naturally 
follows, that no doctrines can be, as the word has been 
explained, fundamental, about which Christians using 
*“ their Bibles are disagreed and divided into parties; and 
** consequently that none of those points which are at pre- 
sent debated by great numbers on all sides in the Protest- 
*“ ant world, are of such vast and infinite consequence. ‘To 
mention particulars, not the doctrines of the Trinity, Or7- 
“ einal Sin, Absolute Election, Perseverance, &c. For if 
‘any of these are necessary and fundamental doctrines, 
since doctrines of this sort cannot but be known to all 
Christians who read the New Testament,—as being not 
** only clearly revealed, but therein made in express words 
‘* absolutely necessary to be believed,—we must suppose 
‘“* some one of the contending parties to profess and main- 
“tain, to promote their temporal interests, or to serve 
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* It is constantly supposed that belief may be controlled, and that 
a departure from received doctrines arises from a vicious habit. If the 
true character of belief were understood, toleration would be the neces- 
sary consequence. ‘The character of belief is well expressed by Dr. 
Foster, and the distinction he has drawn is very correct. He is supported 
by Bishop Hare in a passage already quoted; by Chillingworth; by 
Jeremy Taylor; by Hales of Eaton ; by Locke, and many other writers. 

“ He that believes the Scripture sincerely, and endeavours to believe 
‘jt in the true sense, cannot possibly be a heretic.”— Chillingworth. 

“ Heresy is not an error of the understanding, but of the will.”— 
Taylor on the Liberty of Prophesying. 

“ Heresy is an act of the will, not of reason, and is indeed a lye and 
“ not a mistake, else how could that known speech of St. Austin go for 
“true: Eryrare possum, hereticus esse nolo.” —Hales of Eaton, Tract 
concerning Schism. : 

“‘ That a man should afford his assent to that side on which the less 
“ probability appears to him, seems to me utterly impracticable, and as 
‘ impossible as it is to believe the same thing probable and improbable 
“at the same time.’—Locke on the Human Understanding, book iy. 
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some base designs, not only what they do not believe, but 
what they know to be false; which is a supposition so 
gross and shocking, so contrary to all the principles of 
natural justice and charity, and to all the probabilities of 
things, that it would be a reflection upon Christianity 
and common sense of a civilized people to attempt to 
expose It. 

‘Then let us see whether this proposition, viz. the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost are one, be so clearly and 
plainly revealed, as no sincere man, serious in his in- 
quiries, can miss the knowledge of it. And it cannot be 
so much as pretended that the proposition itself is clearly 
delivered in Scripture. If it be, let the place or places 
be produced, and I will engage the world shall own 
themselves obliged for the discovery. It is only said to 
be a plain consequence of what the Scriptures assert con- 
cerning God and concerning the sacred Three,—the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. Now, this is 
quite another thing from its being clearly and distinctly 
and expressly revealed. For it may be a clear conse- 
quence. to one person from what the Holy Scripture 
says, tho’ another cannot see it; men having different 
educations, capacities and ways of thinking.....So 
that all the mighty noise which has been made about 
your explication of the ‘Trinity being as plain as that the 
sun is up at noon-day, so that no one can fail of seeing, 
as you do, who is not hindered by some vicious preju- 
dice, &c., comes to this; it is not delivered in express 
terms in Scripture, but you think it naturally follows from 
what the Scripture asserts; though, as you are fallible 
beings, you cannot be absolutely certain that your con- 
clusion is just, or that education, prepossession and a 


regard to general opinion had not a great influence upon 


you in forming it. And is there no difference between a 
real, necessary, and unavoidable consequence from scrip- 
tural premises, and a conjectural consequence of your 
own ? * 


* See ante, page 65,— the admission of Bishop Smalvidge respecting 


the doctrine of the Trinity. In the “ Dissuasive from Enquiry into 
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** But to answer the objection directly, there are many 
‘¢ learned men who have fallen in with the Unitarians, that 
** have given as great evidence of their having done it in the 
‘sincerity of their souls, and of their not being governed 
** by any vicious affection, as the nature of the thing will 
* afford; and, consequently, your pretended Scripture con- 
sequences are not so clear and necessary as that any 
‘* honest and impartial man mus¢ discern them. They are, 
so far as we can judge, and were always acknowledged to 
‘* be so before they published their heresy (which, it seems, 
‘is of force enough to alter the natures of men and things), 
‘* men of inviolable righteousness and truth, and of unspot- 
“ ted integrity; and consequently it is but reasonable to 
*“ suppose that they were serious in examining what was 
‘the mind and will of their great Lord and Master, were 
‘“ sincerely desirous to come to a knowledge of the truth. 

“ .,.... Upon the whole matter, this proposition, that 
“the Father, the Son and the Spirit are the one Supreme 


“the Doctrine of the Trinity,” published in 1719, the various opinions 
entertained are thus summed up: “ Some say, with the learned Dr. 
“« Sherlock, that the Three Persons are three minds. Others, with Dr. 
** South and the Oxford Decree, condemming this as Tritheism. Some 
‘‘yesembling the Three Persons to the soul and its two faculties, the 
‘understanding and the will, as the ingenious Mr. Nye. Some, with 
“the schoolmen, saying, ‘ the Father begot the Son by an act of his 
“ mind, and the Holy Ghost by an act of his love.’ Some allowing a 
‘« subordination of the Son and Holy Spirit to the Father, as the Rey. 
“ Bishop Buth. Others stiffly denying it, as the Rev. John Edwards. 
“Some asserting an internal generation and spiration of the Son and 
‘“‘ Holy Ghost, and an eumrsesywensis of the Three Persons. Others ex- 
‘ ploding this as unintelligible. Some making the Son and Holy Ghost 
“ receive their being by the communication of the individual essence of 
“the Father to them. Some, with Dr, Cudworth, saying, that the 
‘* doctrine of the Church asserted only the same specific essence. Others 
““ condemning the first as a contradiction, and the second as Tritheism, 
‘‘ and rather saying, that they received their being by an act of paternal 
“power. Some allowing the Son and Holy Ghost to have all the 
‘© essential attributes of the Father, which seems best to accord with the 
‘¢ declaration of our Liturgy on Trinity Sunday ; ‘ That which we believe 
“ of the glory of the Father, the same we believe of the Son and of the 
“ Tloly Ghost, without any difference or inequality.’ Others denying 
“ this, as conceiving they cannot have self-existence and independency.” 
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“ Being, is not a fundamental of Christianity; because it 
‘* is not so clearly revealed as to be obvious to every sincere, 
‘* serious inquirer after truth, of ordinary capacity, or even 
‘“* to men of good sense and learning. Nor is it to be de- 
*‘ termined to be a doctrine of that importance (which is 
‘** another necessary mark of a fundamental) in the written 
‘ yecords of our religion, which contain a complete system 
‘‘ both of Christian principles and practice. 

‘“¢ And this consideration is as strong a motive to peace 
and union among Christians, as anything can be sup- 
** posed to be; and I am sure as seasonable; when what 
“is really and truly a fundamental of Christianity, the 
great law of love and charity, that peculiar precept of the 
Gospel, in the observation of which consists so great a 
“* part of the perfection of human nature, is so transgressed 
“‘ and violated under the pretence of obeying another pre- 
‘* cept of it, viz. ‘ Contending earnestly for the faith once 
‘¢ «delivered to the Saints.’ What should hinder but that 
‘* they who have all the faith which is necessary to qualify 
*¢ them for a participation of the Christian reward, and are 
‘* sincere and constant in all the duties of'a holy life, should 
‘¢ mutually caress and embrace each other, notwithstanding 
‘¢ any difference of sentiment about matters of lesser mo- 
‘‘ ment and concern, points of disputable opinion? And 
‘“‘ particularly with reference to Church Communion, I 
“‘ cannot see any reason why the present debates about 
‘‘ the Holy Trinity should make Christians set up altar 
‘* against altar, or refuse to assemble in one place of wor- 
‘¢ ship and communicate with each other peaceably. Both 
‘* parties believe all the necessary articles of Christian 
<* doctrine. 

“Those who acknowledge OnE Gop, who is the Fa- 
«ther of them all, and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
‘‘ Christ, one Hope of their calling, one Lord and King 
“to whom they are in subjection, even him whom the 
‘Father hath exalted to be a Prince; who have one 
‘ faith as to essentials, and one baptism into the name of 
*‘ the Father, the Son and the, Holy Ghost, ought not to 
“be backward to make one society, one community, or 
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“body. For it is no light matter, but what men will 
‘* never. be able to answer in the face of their Judge, and 
“‘ before the awful and holy congregation of angels and 
‘* saints, to reject those as unworthy Christian communion, 
‘“and upon a level with infidels, who are precious in 
“* God’s sight, who he knows to be sincere and upright 
‘in heart and life, and will at last commend and crown; 
‘or to shut those out of the Church, and deny them the 
‘¢ privileges they have a right to as good Christians, who 
‘* will be admitted into Heaven. ‘This is the very reverse 
‘* of the practice of the primitive Christians *.” 

To the same effect the able and distinguished Rev. Arthur 
Ashley Sykes, Rector of Raleigh, in the county of Sussex, 
wrote a few years previously :-— 

‘In the various speculations concerning the Blessed 
** Trinity, it is granted by all that we are in the dark as 
*‘ to many particulars. That where God has not revealed 
“ his mind, it is ridiculous and absurd for man to presume 
** positively todetermine. It is plain, too, that very honest, 
‘‘ very sincere, and very pious men have erred, or are 
** suspected to have erred, in their notions on this point. 
*¢ From whence it is plain that Revelation has not clearly 
*‘ and distinctly laid down the things which have been so 
‘* much canvassed. Now if it be a good principle, (and 
‘‘ what Protestant is there that ever called it in question ?) 
‘* That the Scriptures are clear in all fundamental points, 
‘* then it follows that it cannot be a fundamental error to 
** recede from any man’s particular determination how the 
s¢ Three are One. Theerrors which arise about that, arise 
“¢ from want of sufficient revelation,—which men endeavour 
‘to supply by or reconcile to reason,—that other light 
‘“* which God has kindled in every man’s breast, in order to 
‘enlighten his ways. He that studies sincerely this or 
*‘ any other point with design to honour his great Creator, 
‘‘ by searching and examining what he has revealed, by 
‘‘ endeavouring to find out what he has discovered,—in a 
‘‘ word, he that doth his best to know his Master’s will, 


* Essay upon Fundamentals, with a particular Regard to the Doctrine 
of the Ever-blessed Trinity, By James Foster. London: 1720. 
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‘* and to find out his meaning, and yet errs,—to dare to say 
** that such a man szns, and shall be punished for it here- 
‘* after, is little less than blasphemy*. For it is a conse- 
** quential denial of God’s goodness and justice, to affirm 
** Him resolved to punish any man for involuntary errors, 
‘* —for what He knows we cannot, with all our pains and 
** industry, attain the knowledge of +.” 

He who admits the propriety of the general circulation 
of Scripture; of its free and unrestricted use; of its being 
placed in the hands of all, and that it is sufficient to in- 
terpret itself, must necessarily allow the correctness of the 
reasoning of the Rev. Dr. Foster and of Mr. Sykes; both 
of whom are supported by the language of Milton, Hare, 
and others who have been quoted. Shall that, then, be said 
to be an essential of Christian faith which cannot be deter- 
mined to be a fundamental of Christianity ? 

‘* Whatever bitterness, or uncharitableness, or injury, 
*‘ either to particular persons or religion in general, is 
‘‘ chargeable on this controversy, or any part of it, must 
“be laid at the door of the imposers; since it is impo- 
‘sition, and that only, which makes controversy about 
‘* points of this nature unavoidable. It is confessions of 
‘faith in words of human invention, imposed as tests and 
‘* standards of orthodoxy in Christianity, which have almost 
*‘ entirely banished charity and peace and love from that 
‘* holy profession {.” 


* “| ., For he who examines, and upon a fair examination embraces 
“an error for a truth, has done his duty more than he who embraces 
“ the profession (for the truths themselves he does not embrace,) of the 
‘truth without having examined whether it be true or no. And he 
‘* that has done his duty, according to the best of his ability, is certainly 
“‘ more in the way of heaven than he who has done nothing of it. For 
“if it be our duty to search after truth, he certainly that has searched 
“* after it, though he has not found it, in some points has paid a more 
“acceptable obedience to the will of his Maker, than he that has not 
‘“ searched at all, but professes to have found truth, when he has neither 
* searched nor found it.”—JZoche,—Life of Locke, by Lord King, 8vo, 
p- 76. 

+ Innocency of Error asserted and vindicated. London: 1715. 

+ An Account of all the considerable Books and Pamphlets that have 
been wrote on cither side in the Controversy concerning the Trinity, 
since 1712. London: 1720, 
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Page 29.—The statement here made respecting the 
Church of Geneva is too general. Subscription to articles 
of faith have been abolished; Trinitarians and Unitarians 
are indifferently admitted to the pastoral office; and Uni- 
tarian opinions are in fact prevalent. But it would not be 
correct to state that the Church of Geneva, as such, had 
adopted Unitarian doctrines, or avowed any particular 
form of doctrinal belief as peculiarly its own. 


ADDENDA.—No. 2. 


Bisnop Jeremy Tayior, in his Liberty of Prophesying, 
Section I., after maintaining that the creed called The 
Apostles’ Creed (to which the Unitarians can subscribe, 
there being nothing in it inconsistent with their principles, ) 
contains all that is essential and fundamental in the Chris- 
tian faith, goes on to say, “ Now, if more were necessary 
* than the articles of the creed (that is, the Apostles’ Creed), 
«© ] demand, Why was it made the characteristic note of a 
‘¢ Christian from a heretic, or a Jew, or an infidel? Or to 
<¢ what purpose was it composed? Or, if this was intended 
‘* as sufficient, did the Apostles, or those churches which 
‘they founded, know anything else to be necessary? If 
‘** they did not, then either nothing more zs necessary, (1 
*“‘ speak of matters of mere belief,) or they did not know 
*¢ all the will of the Lord, and so were unfit dispensers of 
“the mysteries of the kingdom, &c. ...... But if this 
‘* was sufficient to bring men to heaven then, why not now ? 
“If the Apostles admitted all to their communion that 
*‘ believed this creed, why shall we exclude any that 
‘* preserve the same entire? Why is not our faith of these 
‘‘ articles of as much efficacy for bringing us to heaven as 
‘it was in the churches apostolical, who had guides more 
‘infallible, that might, without error, have taught them 
‘¢ superstructures enough, if they had been necessary ?”— 
See Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying, p.15. 

The Bishop concludes the section (Sect. I.) with the 
following quotation from Tertullian : 
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* This symbol (viz. the Apostles’ Creed) is the one suf- 
* ficient, immoveable, unalterable and unchangeable rule of 
*¢ faith, that admits no increment or decrement; but if the 
** integrity and unity of this be preserved, in all other things 
“men may take a liberty of enlarging their knowledges and 
‘* prophesyings, according as they are assisted by the grace 
“© of God.”—See Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, 
p. 24, at the bottom. 

To the same purpose Lord Clarendon (Tracts, p. 245,) 
says, * There are two tables in the New as well as in the 
** Old Testament. The first contains the body and sub- 
‘“‘ stance of Christian religion, instituted by our Saviour 
‘‘ himself, and explained as much as was necessary by his 
* Apostles, and comprehended in few, and plain, and easy 
“words: * This is the work of God, that ye believe on him 
*¢¢whom he hath sent.’ John vi. 29. ‘Ifthou shalt confess 
*“¢ «with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
*¢ ¢heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
“¢ ¢be saved.” Rom. x. 9. He that heartily believes the birth, 
“ passion and resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
‘© Christ, hath embraced the whole body of Christian religion. 
«¢ And then if he observes the second table as he believes 
“the first, his state of salvation can never be doubted by 
‘‘ himself, nor questioned by anybody else. The second 
*¢ table contains those Christian duties and practice which 
“result from the doctrine of the first: ¢ By their fruits 
‘* ¢you shall know them; whosoever heareth these sayings 
‘¢ ¢of mine, and does them,’ says our Saviour. (Matth. xx. 
«© 94, &c.) These are the two tables of Christian religion, 
‘¢and comprehend all that was instituted by our Saviour, 
*¢ and taught by his Apostles, as necessary to salvation.” — 
Lord Clarendon’s Tracts, p. 245. 

' The following passage was delivered by Dr. Hey from 
the theological chair of the University of Cambridge: 

‘«¢ We and the Socinians are said to differ, but about 
«what? Not about morality, or natural religion, or the 
‘¢ divine authority of the Christian religion; we differ only 
«about what we do not understand, and about what is to 
*‘ be done on the part of God; and if we allowed one an- 
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12 
other to use expressions at will, (and what great matter 
could that be in what might almost be called unmeaning 
expressions,) we need never be upon our guard against, 
each other; a heathen Socrates, I think, would be sur- 
prised at those who agreed in so many things, requiring 
declarations and subscriptions in order to exclude one 
another; he would judge that we might worship together, 
and even have the same body of doctrine; each party 
thinking freely in private, and using discreet expressions 
in public.’”—Hey’s Lectures, vol. il. p. 41. 


Atonement. 


‘* Lastly, Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, 
and made Atonement for the sins of the world; which is 
mentioned last in regard to what is objected against it. 
Sacrifices of expiation were commanded the Jews, and 
obtained amongst most other nations, from tradition, 
whose original probably was Revelation. And they were 
continually repeated, both occasionally and at the returns 
of stated times, and made up great part of the external 
religion of mankind. But now once in the end of the 
world Christ appeared to put away sin by the Sacrifice of 
himself. Heb. ix. 26. And this sacrifice was, in the 
highest degree and with the most extensive influence, of 
that efficacy for obtaining pardon of sin, which the 
heathens may be supposed to have thought their sacri- 
fices to have been, and which the Jewish sacrifices really 
were in some degree, and with regard to some persons. 

‘* How and in what particular way it had this efficacy, 
there are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to 
explain; but I do not find that the Scripture has ex- 
plained it. We seem to be very much in the dark con- 
cerning the manner in which the ancients understood 
Atonement to be made, 7. e. pardon to be obtained, by 
sacrifices. And if the Scripture has, surely as it has» 
left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ mysterious, 
left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it 
must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain. 
Nor has any one reason to complain for want of further 
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** information, unless he can show his claim to it.”—Bishop 
Butler's Analogy of Religion, Part II. ch. v. pp. 304, 305. 
3rd edit. 

“¢ How to reconcile this process with his justice, viz. 
* That for the sin of another, God should sentence all the 
“ world to the portion of devils to eternal ages, and that 
““ he would not be reconciled to us, or take off this horrible 
‘* sentence, without a full price to be paid to his justice by 
*‘ the Saviour of the world, —this, this is it that I require 
** may be reconciled to that notion which we have of the 
* divine justice.”— Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Works, vol. ix. 
p. 333. Bishop Heber’s 8vo edit. 

Dr. Hey, (late Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge,) in the Appendix to the Eleventh 
Article, Sect. 32, on the Doctrine of the Atonement, says, 

“< $2. The Christian might make his profession in some 
* form like that before used; ‘ I believe that God will con- 
“¢ «fer eternal happiness on all sincere Christians, notwith- 
“¢ “standing some imperfections of theirs, on account of the 
“* “merits, the sufferings, and the death of Jesus Christ.’ 

“ 33. If we consider what mutual concessions might be 
“‘ made by contending parties, we may conceive that each 
“ might contribute something towards a coalition. 

“* We possibly might compile some scriptural forms, which 
“* we might use in a literal sense, our adversaries in a meta- 
‘‘ phorical one. We might acknowledge, that of the coun- 
“ sels of heaven, with regard to the grounds and reasons of 
“ the redemption of the world, we know nothing; and that 
“© some kind of comparison is implied even in what we call 
‘< [iteral accounts of the Christian sacrifice. Comparison 
‘* ig not very remote from metaphor. 

* Our adversaries might allow us some use of those ex- 
“ pressions which we dare not wholly give up. Surely 
“‘ they might bring themselves to own that our salvation 
‘* has some reference to the merits of our spiritual Lord, 
“the head of our body. I know a Socinian who will use 
‘< that language freely; one who has shown his sincerity by 
“* giving up his clerical profession and collegiate establish- 
“iment, 
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** Both parties are proceeding in one way, though they 
“* may be helped forward by different mufives. Both own 
“the mercy of God; both ascribe to it the salvation of 
“* mankind, though we suppose it to use some means which 
** they do not: but of these means our ideas are so indefi- 
** nite as to produce propositions nearly unintelligible; the 
“nature of which we know is such as to diminish greatly 
* the difference between affirmative and negative.”—Hey’s 
Lectures, vol. ili. pp. 327, 328. 


Original Sin. 

Bishop Heber, in his Life of Jeremy Taylor, speaking 
of his sentiments on the doctrine of Original Sin, says, 
* Taylor, however, went on to deny that the depravation 
“of man’s nature, after the fall, was so total as had been 
** generally apprehended, and to attack the conclusions of the 
** Westminster divines, who maintained not only that man 
** was ‘very far gone from original righteousness,’ but that 
““ he was altogether perverted, and incapable of anything 
“ but evil. .. . . He asserted on the contrary, that amid 
“the deplorable ruin of the world, some fragments of the 
** divine image might yet be discovered: that not only free- 
“dom of will remained, but that, in some particular cases, 
“* the tendency of man was on the side of virtue.”-—Bishop 
Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. 226. 

‘* Tt must be acknowledged, that original guilt, considered 
“in this point of view, is a difficult and abstruse subject ; 
“and asthe Scriptures do not inform us what were the full 
** and precise effects of Adam’s disobedience upon his pos- 
“ terity, it is perhaps scarcely to be expected that there 
‘* should be an uniformity of opinion among divines upon 
“* that point: we may, however, observe that the difference 
“* between those who confine original guilt to a mere liability 
‘* to death and sin, and those who extend it to a liability to 
‘punishment also, is not very material, since both sides 
‘¢ admit that Christ died as a propitiation for all the sins of 
“ the whole world, whatever were the nature and character 
‘© of those sins. In either case the effects of Christ’s obe- 
“¢ dience are commensurate with Adam’s disobedience; and 
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‘* upon either principle, if we believe the Gospel, and act 
** conformably to its precepts, all our sins, whether original 
“in Adam, or actual in ourselves, will be forgiven, and we 
** shall be eternally happy.”—Tomline’s (late Bishop of 
Winchester) Elements of Christian Theology, vol. ii. pp. 241, 
242. 12th edit. 

** No man is madea sinner by the fault of another man 
“without his own consent: for to every one God gives 
“his choice, and sets life and death before every of the 
“sons of Adam; and therefore this death is not a conse- 
“* quent to any sin but our own. .. . . Therefore, the sin 
“¢ of Adam, which was derived to all the world, did not 
“ bring the world to any other death but temporal, by the 
“ intermedial stages of sickness and temporal infelicities. 
“And it is not said that ‘ szn passed upon all men,’ but 
“¢ ¢ death;’? and that also no otherwise but ‘in as much as 
‘* all men have sinned ;’ as they have followed the steps 
“ of their father, so they are partakers of this death. And 
“ therefore it is very remarkable that death, brought in by 
“sin, was nothing superinduced to man; man only was 
“ reduced to his own natural condition, from which, before 
“ Adam’s fall, he stood.exempted by supernatural favour : 
‘* and therefore, although the taking away that extraordi- 
‘* nary grace or privilege was a punishment, yet the suffer- 
‘‘ ing the natural death was directly none, but a condition 
“ of his creation, natural, and therefore not primarily evil; 
“* but, if not good, yet at least indifferent.” —Course of Ser- 
mons by Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, 
p. 437. 


The language of Chillingworth, quoted by Calamy, (see 
ante, p. 41,) is supported by that of both Tillotson and 
Hales of Eaton. 

« It has never gone well with the Church of Christ since 
«* men have been so narrow-spirited as to mix the contro- 
“ versies of faith with their public forms of worship, and 
** have made their liturgies, instead of being offices of de- 
‘* votion to God, become tests and censures of the opinions 
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“ of their brethren.” —Sermon preached at Hampton Court, 
May 21, 1689, by Archbishop Tillotson. See particularly a 
Sermon “ On the Sin and Danger of adding to the Doc- 
** trine of the Gospel.” 

“* Were liturgies and public forms of service so framed as 
** that they admitted not of particular and private fancies, 
‘* but contained only such things as in which all Christians 
“* do agree, schisms on opinions were utterly vanished. 

‘* For consider of all the liturgies that either are or ever 
“‘ have been, and remove from them whatsoever is scan- 
‘* dalous to any party, and leave nothing but what all agree 
“‘ on, and the event shall be, that the public service and 
“ honour of God shall no ways suffer; whereas to load our 
“* public forms with the private fancies upon which we dif- 
“‘ fer, is the most sovereign way to perpetuate schism unto 
“¢ the world’s end.”—Tract on Schism, by (the ever-memo- 
rable) John Hales, vol.i. edit. 1765. p. 126. 

It is to create the very evils and to call into existence the 
very obstacles to the practice of piety and true religion 
which these pious and eminent men condemned, that the 
interference of the Court of Chancery is sought in the 
administration of the charities of Lady Hewley. Tests of 
opinions, and not offices of devotion, is that which is now 
required to be framed. 


Printed by R1cuARD T'ayior, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHARITIES. 


ONE consequence of the efforts which the Independent Dissenters 
are now making to obtain possession of the trusts and meeting-houses 
of the English Presbyterians, is, that the attention of the public, and 
of Dissenters in particular, will be directed towards the origin of those 
several sects and denominations under which English Protestantism 
presents itself to our view, and the various fortune and changes which 
haye attended them. The subject is by no means uninteresting, and 
if we say that it has not yet been approached in a philosophic spirit, 
that no one has yet shewn how the present state of any sect has been 
created or modified by principles which were adopted at the com- 
mencement; why some have flourished, while others have decayed ; 
how it has happened that some have sunk into states almost approach- 
ing to extinction, and have then emerged to be more numerous and 
potent than they ever were, and what effect they have each sepa- 
rately, or as a whole, collectively, had upon the state of English so- 
ciety, or the general policy of the nation, or on the interests of Truth, 
Liberty and Religion,—we shall say no sore than what we believe 
every person who is acquainted with this part of our national history 
will at once acknowledge. 

The pamphlet which was issued under the sanction of the English 
Presbyterian Association, in the course of the last year, entitled “The 
History, Opinions and Present Legal Position of the English Presby- 
terians,’’ contains some good materials for the use of whoever shall 
thus treat of this most respectable of the various sects of English 
Protestants. Mr. Wilson’s volume contains also much for such a 
purpose, though he has omitted to treat at all on many branches of the 
subject announced in his title-page. But both books are controversial. 
The object of the former is to shew that the modern Presbyterians 
are rightfully in possession of the trusts and chapels of their ancestors. 
The object of Mr. Wilson is to prove the contrary to this, and at the 
game time to shew that the modern Independents are so nearly in the 
position of the earlier Presbyterians, that they may be regarded as 
their most proper existing representatives, (without ceasing to be also 
the proper representatives of their own early body,) and that they 
therefore are the parties best entitled to the foundations of the 
early Presbyterians, from which, as he contends, the modern Presby- 
terians (though he admits their hereditary descent and quasi corporate 
succession) ought forthwith to be ejected. The subject, as our readers 
know, is not one of merely literary inquiry. The Independents have: 
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brought one Presbyterian chapel and one Presbyterian trust before the 
Courts of Equity. The ultimate decision there to be given is looked 
for with no small anxiety, at once by those who feel themselves in 
peril of being forcibly expelled from the houses of worship built by 
their fathers, and in which they have all their lives long been accus- 
tomed to offer up their public homage, and by those who, though not 
directly interested in the result, are watchful of the interests of reli- 
gious freedom and religious truth. 

Mr. Wilson has studied those branches of his subject on which he 
meant to treat, in the midst of very ample stores of information. He 
has also, it plainly appears, looked with great attention at the pamphlet 
on which he animadyerts. He has read also whatever else has ap- 
peared on the side of the modern Presbyterians, and his animadversions 
are as frequent on the Historical Defence of Lady Hewley’s Trustees, 
and of the modern Presbyterians, by Mr. Hunter, as on the pamphlet 
of the Association. He is a writer of some ingenuity and acuteness, 
and there is, moreover, in the main, manifestation of a spirit very 
different from that which pervades certain earlier productions on the 
same side of the question, which were beneath the notice of any one 
who does not think that a controversy of this nature is to be adapted 
to the worst taste and the worst feeling of the community. We do 
not, of course, allude to Mr. Halley’s reply to Mr. Yates. 

While we willingly bear this testimony to Mr. Wilson’s work, we 
do not mean that he has reasoned in all cases ably or fairly from the 
evidence before him. And while we admit that he abounds in quota- 
tions from the early Presbyterian writers, many of which are apposite 
to the question, and all more or less useful to those who wish to 
become acquainted with the state of opinion and the practices of 
the founders of Presbyterian Dissent, we find that this excessive copia, on 
which he prides himself, and which he contrasts with what he calls the 
poverty of quotation in the pamphlet of the Association, does in fact 
often perplex rather than enlighten, and that the quotations sometimes 
rather illustrate something else than that which professedly they are 
adduced to prove. The absence of any distinct statement of the 
points at issue, and of any orderly distribution of his subject, makes 
it a task of some difficulty to master the whole argument of his 
volume, and this difficulty is greatly heightened by the absence of any 
division into portions, sections or chapters. Not a small part, more- 
over, of his work, we may perhaps say even the larger part, is taken 
up in proving that which no one, that we know of, has ever thought of 
disputing; that which, in fact, does not at all decide what is here really 
contested. 

The statements of the writers on whom Mr. Wilson animadverts, as 
we understand them, set out with the admission that the Presbyterians 
of England were originally not only orthodox in the common sense of 
the word, but that they were more highly orthodox than their neigh- 
bours. While still in the bosom of the Church they were the evange- 
lical party of that church, being to the other members of the English 
Church pretty nearly in the same position that the evangelical party 
in the Church at this moment are to the other members of the esta- 
blishmeut ;—both professing to be orthodox, but the former what we 
may call more orthodox than the rest. When the episcopal frame of 
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the Church was overturned, and the Presbyterians were in the ascend- 
ant, their famous Assembly was held; and when that Assembly issued 
their Confession of Faith, they enlarged those articles of the Church 
of England in which, as many contend, the Church declares itself 
Calvinistic, so as tomake them more full and express in their declara- 
tion of a Calvinian system of Christian divinity. Nor would any one 
think of denying for a moment that the Independents of those days 
perfectly coincided with the doctrine of this Calvinistic confession. ~ 

Mr. Wilson and those whom he opposes are here agreed. The 
Presbyterians in 1644 (the year in which their Confession appeared) 
were thoroughly orthodox, were Calvinists and zealous anti-Arminians. 
They hated Laud as much for his Arminian leaning as for his incli- 
nation to perpetuate tyranny. So were the Independents, if that is a 
fact of any importance in the Presbyterian question. But it is farther 
contended by those whom Mr. Wilson would confute, that though 
setting out in this system of high orthodox sentiments, they did not 
continue in it, but began to decline even within a few years of the 
beginning, and that the present state of religious opinion among them 
is the result of a continuous declension which began very soon after the 
promulgation of their famous Confession, and more or less governs 
their acts, opinions and course of conduct throughout, just as hath 
been the case, within the same period, in the Presbyterian church of 
Geneva, and toa great degree among the Presbyterians of Treland and 
America. 

When we read the announcement of Mr. Wilson’s publication, and 
afterwards the title-page of the work itself, we were a little surprised 
to find that the inquiry was to be carried back to the period of the 
Restoration—because the point most material appears to be, to ascer- 
tain the sentiments of the Presbyterian founders, whose true era has 
its earliest commencement at the date of the Act of Toleration: We 
may apprise our readers that when Mr. Wilson speaks of “the period 
in question,” he means the time between 1660 and 1714. We think 
the true period in question to be from 1689 to 1714; (or perhaps 
1720, which is the date of the principal Wolverhampton foundation 
now in controversy ;) but perhaps the point is not very material, and 
the writers on the other side may be willing to concede to Mr. Wilson 
the advantage which we perceive he proposes to gain by thus moving 
back the commencement of the period. For, taking up Mr. Wilson’s 
own period, even during those years antecedent to the era of the 
founders, there was a similar declension from the orthodoxy of the 
Presbyterians of the Assembly going on, as we find in the next gene- 
ration from the orthodoxy of the founders. We hold this to be quite 
unquestionable. If Mr. Wilson had commenced his inquiries with 
the Act of Toleration, as he might have done, he needed not then to 
have adverted to this circumstance; but as he was undertaking to 
inquire into the principles, opinions and usages of the Presbyterians, 
from the time of the Restoration to the death of Queen Anne, it is strange 
that he missed of this obvious truth—and, if he found it, we know not 
why (except by looking upon himself as a Controversialist rather than 
an Inquirer) he did not feel himself bound to lay a fact of so striking 
and important a character before his readers. 

Baxter is throughout Mr. Wilson's favourite authority. He seems 
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to treat of the opinions of Baxter as if he were a kind of representative 
of the Presbyterian body at large, and no doubt he was a very distin- 
guished and eminent person in that body; the most distinguished and 
eminent of all, and his opinions had a very extensive influence 
throughout the whole religious community to which he belonged. 

Mr. Wilson shews that Baxter was orthodox on a multitude of 
points, and that he had a salutary horror of Socinianism, to the charge 
of leaning to which, however, even his earliest published opinions 
exposed him: thus early in the genuine Calvinist arose a dread of 
the Socinian heresy affecting the Presbyterian body. The persons 
who found out this leaning in him were no doubt Presbyterians of the 
Confession, or Independents of their kindred Confession ; and accord- 
ing to the notions which they held of Christian truth, there was, no 
doubt, a declension in Baxter, be it more or less, towards a Socinian 
divinity. The writings which exposed him to this charge were pub- 
lished before the Restoration; so that, in the opinion of the genuine 
Calvinist, there was declension beginning even thus early to manifest 
itself in the preaching and writing of the most eminent Presbyterian 
of the day. 

The “Aphorisms of Justification” was published in 1649, and 
“Richard Baxter’s Confession of Faith’ in 1655. From these two 
works Mr. Wilson has made copious extracts, though any expression 
in either of them of a horror of Socinianism, or of any other opinion 
or feeling, can hardly be said to belong to “ the period in question.”’ 
But within Mr. Wilson’s period, namely 1675, he published his Ca- 
tholic Theology ; “in which,” says Dr. Calamy, (Life of Baxter, p. 
417,) “he undertakes to prove that, besides things unrevealed and 
known to none, and ambiguous words, there is no considerable difference 
between the Arminians and Calvinists, except some very tolerable dif- 
ference on the point of Perseverance.’ “For this book,’’ Dr. Calamy 
adds, “he expected to be fallen on by both sides,’’ that is, by Calvinists 
and Arminians, “but had the happiness to escape ; neither has it, as I 
know of, been answered to this day.’ The truth is, that thirty years 
had then passed since the Westminster Confession was promulgated : 
a new generation had arisen, and men were prepared for that mitiga- 
tion and moderation of Calvinism which Baxter in this work presented 
to their view. 

Whoever contends that the doctrine of the Westminster Confession 
and the doctrine of Baxter are the same, must have very low notions 
of the doctrine contended for by the Genevan Reformer and his fol- 
lowers. The hard unmitigated severity, the absolute election and the 
decided reprobation of the Confession, have no counterpart in the mild 
system of the then Presbyterian, which left heaven accessible to add. 
The system was so different from Calvinism, that a new name was 
wanted in the religious nomenclature of the times, and Baxterianism 
became almost as familiar to English ears as the kindred word founded 
on the name of him whose system Baxter had mitigated and reformed. 

But the life and the acute understanding of Baxter were extended 
to a period much later than this, and even within the true era of the 
Presbyterian founders. He was born in 1615 and died in 1691. As 
Mr. Wilson seems to regard the life and opinions of this truly eminent 
person as a kind of abridgment of the lives and opinions of the body of 
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whom he is treating, we will exhibit something more of those opinions 
as they were manifested by him after the date of his Catholic Confes- 
sion. We shall, if we mistake not, find further doctrinal declension 
from the theology of the Westminster Confession, and certain princi- 
ples, which may be regarded as opening the way to that more expan- 
sive liberality which became the honourable characteristic with some 
---the reproach with others—of the English Presbyterians. 

One of the conditions on which toleration was granted in 1689, 
was, that the ministers who meant to take advantage of it should 
subscribe to the doctrinal articles of the Church of England, which 
the Puritans had been accustomed to insist were, in the true sense of 
their framers, Calvinistic. This was very distasteful to many, if not 
to all the Presbyterian ministry, who valued their position because it 
left them free to inquire at the best source of divine knowledge, the 
Holy Scriptures.* Many, however, we suppose from the urgency of 
their situation, did subscribe, and amongst them Baxter; but the con- 
science of Baxter would not allow of his subscribing, except under a 
species of protest which he called his “Sense of the Subscribed Arti- 
cles of Religion.”’ In this “Sense’’ he declares sufficient to shew his 
disagreement with the Confession of the Assembly. We do not 
advance that he objected to the Trinity, or endeavoured to explain it 
away; but not a few of the doctrines contained in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and @ fortioriin the Westminster Confession, are either denied 
by him or explained in what, with Mr. Wilson’s permission, we will 
call a latitudinarian spirit. Thus the descent into hell is now with 
Baxter nothing more than passing into “the state of separated souls.’ 
The resurrection of the body and the nature of the glorified body of 
Christ, are alike with him explained in a way to contradict the plain 
sense of the articles, and in the manner of the latitudinarian school; 
he rejects entirely the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed. 
On the 18th article, which relates to the law and light of nature, and 
salvation by Christ, he observes, “If the meaning be to curse all that 
hope that some are saved, who never heard of the name of Christ, and 
that his spirit and grace go further than the knowledge of his name, I 
will not curse such; all were not accursed that hoped well of Socrates, 
Antonine, Alexander Severus, Cicero, Epictetus, Plutarch and 
others.’’ 

It was about the same period that he wrote the Review of his own 
Character and Opinions, which was printed after his death by Mr. 
Matthew Sylvester, in the volume of his Remains. This is one of the 
most remarkable pieces of honest self-inspection which has ever been 
permitted to escape from the sacred recesses of a religious man’s re- 
tirement. No one can read it without being struck with the majesty 
of the diction, no less than with the perfect honesty and the meekness of 
wisdom which appear throughout it. We must quote a few passages 
pertinent to the present inquiry : 

“When I peruse the writings which I wrote in my younger years, 
I can find the footsteps of my unfurnished mind, and of my emptiness 
and insufficiency ; so that the man who followed my judgment then 


* See on this point the quotation from Calamy’s Account of his own Life in 
the pamphlet of the Presbyterian Association, p. 40. 
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was liker to have been misled by me, than he which should follow me 
now.’’———“In my youth I was quickly past my fundamentals, and was 
running into a multitude of controversies, and greatly delighted with 
metaphysical scholastic writings; but the older I grew, the smaller 
stress I laid upon these controversies and curiosities, as finding far 
greater uncertainties in them than I at first discovered, and finding 
less usefulness, comparatively, even where there is the greater cer- 
tainty. And now it is the fundamental doctrines of the Catechism 
which I highliest value and daily think of, and find most useful to 
myself and others. The Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments, do find me now the most acceptable and plentiful matter 
in all my meditations. They are to me my daily bread and drink.” 
* Among truths certain in themselves, all are not equally certain unto 
me; and even of the mysteries of the Gospel I must needs say, with 
Mr. Richard Hooker, that whatever men may pretend, the subjective 
certainty cannot go beyond the objective evidence, for it is caused thereby, 
as the print in the wax is caused by that of the seal. ‘Therefore I do 
more of late than ever discern a necessity of a methodical procedure 
in maintaining the doctrine of Christianity, and of beginning at natural 
verities, as presupposed fundamentally to supernatural (though God 
may, when he please, reveal all at once, and even natural truth, by su- 
pernatural revelation): and it is a marvellous great help to my faith 
to find it built on so sure foundations, and so consonant to the law of 
nature.” P. 128.* 

“My judgment is much more for frequent and serious meditation 
on the heavenly bilcessedness, than it was heretofore in my younger 
days. I then thought that a sermon on the attributes of God and the 
joys of heaven were not the most excellent....and nothing pleased 
me so well as the doctrine of regeneration and the marks of sincerity 
....but now I had rather read, hear and meditate on God and heaven 
than on any other subject, for I perceive that it is the object that 
altereth and elevateth the mind, which will be such as that is which it 
most frequently feedeth on.’ “At first I was greatly inclined to go 
with the highest in controversies on one side or other, as with Dr. 
Twiss and Mr. Rutherford, and Spanhemius de Provinta et Gratid. 
But now I can so easily see what to say against both extremes, that I 
am much more inclinable to reconciling principles. And whereas then 
I thought that conciliators were but ignorant men, that were willing to 


* He proceeds, at greater length than we can follow him, to shew that assent 
to religious truth is the result of evidence, and is stronger or weaker, according 
as the evidence is perceived to be. This is a very remarkable statement of opi- 
nion, inasmuch as the doctrine of the innocence of mental error, about which 
something is said in this controversy, is the immediate and necessary consequence 
of this opinion—that the mind, in yielding assent toa proposition containing a point 
of religious doctrine, 1s necessarily swayed by evidence. The doctrine of the Pres- 
byterians on this head has, however, we believe, always included this, that there 
may be a criminal negligence i in searching out evidence, or a criminal obliquity, 
or prejudice in the use of it. Not less remarkable is the other position here 
maintained by Baxter, that the beginning of religious knowledge is in natural re- 
ligion—a mode of treating the subject which the Socinians of that age endeavoured 
to force on the public attention. Both these opinions of Baxter had, we make 
no doubt, great effect in shaping the opinions of the Presbyterians of the age 
which followed. 
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please all, and would pretend to reconcile the world by principles 
which they did not understand themselves, I have since perceived that 
if the amiableness of peace and concord had no hand in the business, 
yet greater light and stronger judgment usually is with the reconciler 
than with either of the contending parties.’ 

“J am not too narrow in my principles of church communion, as 
once I was. I more plainly perceive the difference between the church 
as congregate or visible, and as regenerate or mystical, and between 
sincerity and profession ; and that a credible profession is proof suffi- 
cient of a man’s title to church-admission, and that the profession is 
credible in foro ecclesia which is not disproved. J am not for narrowing 
the church more than Christ himself alloweth us, nor for robbing him 
of any of his flock.’ P. 130. 

“TJ am not so much inclined to pass a peremptory sentence of 
damnation upon all that never heard of Christ, having some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s dealing with such is 
much unknown to us! and that the ungodly here, among us Christians, 
are in a far worse case than they.”’* P. 131. 

“JT have spent much of my studies about the terms of Christian 
concord. ...And these three things alone would easily heal and unite 
all the churches :—1. That ali Christian princes and governors take all 
the coercive power about religion into their own hands....and that 
they make a difference between the approved and tolerated churches. 
..-.2. That the churches be accounted tolerable who profess all that 
is in the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue, in particular; and, 
generally, all that they shall find revealed in the word of God, and 
hold communion in teaching, prayer, praises, and the two sacraments; 
not obstinately preaching any heresy contrary to the particular articles 
which they profess, nor seditiously disturbing the public peace: And 
that such heretical preaching and such seditious unpeaceableness, or 
notorious wickedness of life, do forfeit their toleration.+ 38. And that 


* This passage distinctly proves an assertion of Mr. Hunter’s, on which Mr. 
Wilson animadverts, and endeavours to shew to be unfounded in fact, that the 
Presbyterians of the era of the founders did not universally consider a peculiar 
faith to be absolutely essential to salvation. Mr. Wilson seems to refute the 
assertion by quotations from the writings of Baxter in 1655. We must protest 
generally against the use of the writings of that year to prove what were the opi- 
nions of Presbyterians in 1705. Mr. Wilson makes a hardy assertion when he 
says that Baxter “never revoked the opinions there expressed, and no evidence 
can be produced to shew that he did not continue to hold them.” See Wilson, p. 
17. 


+ We quote the whole of this passage as in itself well worthy of attention, but 
especially as it illustrates that expression of Baxter, to which allusion is so often 
made, (see Wilson, p. 24,) that he would not tolerate any opinion that was intole- 
rable. People are apt to understand that he placed Socinianism among those 
opinions ‘which were not tolerable ; but this exposition of the tolerable shews that 
he comprehended Socinianism under that term, for there is nothing in the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Decalogue, to which a Socinian would have objected to 
subscribe, without even requiring so great a latitude of interpretation as Baxter, 
we have seen, claimed for himself. We oppose this to the declaration imputed to 
Baxter, (Wilson, p. 50,) that Socinians were not entitled to the name of Christians. 
And again to the expression quoted by Mr. Wilson— Were England well rid of 
Libertinism’”’—by which he means Antinomianism—‘“ Socinianism and Popery, it 
were a happy land;” and another expression also quoted by him; ‘J abhor unli- 
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those that are further orthodox in those particulars which rulers think 
fit to impose upon their subjects, have their public maintenance and 
greater encouragement.’ 

“T do not lay so great a stress upon the external mode and form of 
worship as many young professors do....1 find that judgment and 
charity are the cause of it, as far as I am able to discover. If I were 
among the Greeks, the Lutherans, the Independents, yea the Anabap- 
tists, IT would hold sometimes occasional communion with them as 
Christians... .though my most usual communion should be with the 
society which I thought most agreeable to the word of God, if I were 
free to elect.” 

“JT am more and more sensible that most controversies have more 
need of right stating than of debating; and if my skill be increased 
in any thing, it is in that, in narrowing controversies by explications, 
and separating the real from the verbal, and proving to many con- 
tenders that they differ less than they think they do.” P. 134. 


In the midst of the many changes of mind through which Baxter had 
passed, he had, however, kept what he regarded the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith; but it is a remarkable omission from such a document 
as this, that he no where takes an opportunity of informing us what 
he then regarded as being the fundamentals. It is impossible to say 
from it what his opinions were on several points on which we should 
gladly have been informed. There are extraordinary omissions. 
He shuts up the whole with this pious acknowledgment: “I mention 
all these distempers that my faults may be a warning to others to take 
heed, as they call on myself for repentance and watchfulness. O 
Lord! for the merits and sacrifice and intercession of Christ, be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner, and forgive my known and unknown sins !”’ 

That he carried into the era of the founders sentiments called or- 
thodox, is manifest ; but it is equally manifest that in his later days he 
had very different apprehensions of Christian truth from those which 
are embodied in the Confession of the Presbyterian Assembly at West- 
minster—and on some points, too, which surely a genuine Calvinist 
is not about to call immaterial. Suppose, then, there had been a 
Presbyterian foundation settled in 1645, the rule of adherence to a 
fixed creed would have driven out even Baxter himself in 1689. He 
had certainly fallen from the height of orthodoxy, and carried many 
with him. 

We hold this to be so incontrovertible, that we cannot acquit Mr. 
Wilson for not having made this fact more prominent, important as it 


mited liberty of conscience so called, that is, of divulging intolerable doctrines.” 
These expressions, it is to be observed, were used by him in 1655, and are perhaps 
among those “‘raw, unmeet expressions” which (Remains, p. 125) he regrets to 
find in his earlier writings. At all events they do not justify Mr. Wilson’s use of 
them to shew the sentiments of Baxter at the period of his life most concerned in 
this inquiry, which were, he tells us from them, ‘moderate, catholic, but not 
latitudinarian; favourable to what he regarded as reasonable liberty, and opposed 
to rigorous impositions, but equally opposed to unlimited license.”—P.14. As 
he grew older he grew wiser; that is, he altered; he liberalized. Baxter in 1689 
was of different opinions from Baxter in 1655, and so it is contended were the 
Presbyterians at large; a change was going on amongst them, a declension from 
the orthodoxy of their fathers. 
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ig to the right understanding of the subject he undertook to illustrate. 
Indeed in the multitude of his quotations, we hardly know whether he 
has adverted to it at all. He has made ample use of Baxter’s earliest 
writings, (those even which he published before the Restoration,) but 
neglects the memorials of his opinions at the very period when it was 
of most importance to know what those opinions were. We see, 
beyond all question, that there was in him not only change, but that 
the change was for something more comprehensive, more liberal. He 
gives up excluding Socinians from the Christian name. He makes 
faith the result of evidence. He would communicate with almost any 
church; and he accounts a Christian church tolerable, and even eligi- 
ble to be selected as the approved church, if the ruler thought proper, 
in whose creed were to be found none of the so called fundamentals,— 
the Trinity, Election, Satisfaction,—but only what is contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue, and in the 
Scriptures, according to each man’s private interpretation. 

The modification of opinion which was at this period going on in 
the Presbyterian body, is appealed to as a notorious fact by a Presby- 
terian writer who has been quoted in this controversy. We mean 
Billingsley, a Somersetshire minister, who in 1721 urges this fact as 
affording a reason for tolerating the further declension which had then 
taken place in some younger ministers, “who do in some measure 
walk in the same spirit and in the same way with their valuable pre- 
decessors, and therefore ought not to be set in the view of opposition, 
or considered as contrary to them, though they may have different appre- 
hensions in many things from them, as they had one from another, and 
Srom their own predecessors.”’ * 

We do not mean to charge Mr. Wilson with intending to disguise 
this fact, with which, as a diligent inquirer, he must have been ac- 
quainted, and to which, if he aspired to the character of one who 
lays faithfully before the public the result of an “ Historical Inquiry,”’ 
he ought to have directed the attention of his readers; but it is, if not 
suppressed, smothered. An adroit use of the word “Calvinist” is one 
of the means by which the truth is kept out of sight. Calvinist with 
him includes various shades of opinion, and opinions which are not 
Calvinism at all. He shews a disposition to collect within, his net of 
Calvinism Arminians themselves, and in one passage even what he 
calls Arianized Arminians. He does, indeed, call the new faith 
“moderate Calvinism; a term which, if there is any doctrine properly 
so called, (which we doubt,) contains in itself a confession of change ; 
for “moderate” here is the same as “moderated’’-—a subdued and 
mitigated Calvinism; what a genuine Calvinist would not acknowledge 
as Calvinism at all; a doctrine which we had almost said a Socinian 
himself might hold. 

Mr. Wilson exemplifies it from Matthew Henry, whose era is pre- 
cisely that of the founders. In his exposition commenting on John 
vi. 37“ All that the Father giveth me shall come unto me, and him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out,’ he says, “There is a 
certain number of the children of. men whom God chose to be the 
objects of his special love, the monuments of his mercy. These are 
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* Hunter’s Historical Defence, p. 41. 
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given by the Father to Jesus Christ as a possession, lodged in his 
hands as a trust.’’ “EKvery one may have eternal life if it be not his 
own fault. This gospel is to be preached, this offer made to all, and 
no one can say, It belongs not to me.” 

Now hear the genuine Calvinism of the Westminster Confession : 

“ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others pre- 
ordained to everlasting death. These angels and men thus predestinated 
and pre-ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed, and their 
number so certain aud definite, that it cannot be increased or dimi- 
nished. Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, 
before the foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal 
and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure of 
his will, hath chosen in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his most 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or 
perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the creature’s 
conditions, or causes moving him thereunto, and all to the praise of 
his glorious name.’’—Con/fession, ch. III., § 3, 4, 5. 

It was at the period when the Presbyterian body had pretty gene- 
rally renounced the opinions of their fathers, and adopted that milder 
view of the divine intentions which is exhibited in the quotation from 
the exposition of Henry, when the comprehensive and liberal spirit 
which we find to have prevailed at that time in Baxter was spread and 
spreading amongst them, that the Legislature, adopting towards them 
a gentler line of policy, passed the act called the Act of Toleration, 
which allowed them to assemble publicly for the exercise of social 
worship, and to form themselves into communities, under the pastoral 
care of those of their ministers then alive who had been cast out of the 
Church in 1662, and of younger men who had been trained to the 
ministry under their inspection. This led to the establishment of 
the trusts ; that is, of bodies of persons in whom each chapel (where 
@ permanent one was provided) might be vested, and who might hold 
them for the use of the congregation and minister. This state of 
things led also to the formation of other Presbyterian trusts, of which 
that of Lady Hewley is one of the chief; in which not a particular 
chapel was held, but an estate, the proceeds of which were to be 
applied to the support of the ministry or to the preparation of youth 
for the future exercise of the ministry. 

It is contended to be at least probable, certainly to be the only con- 
sistent course, that men in this state of mind, in this state of transition, 
when establishing trusts which were to have a perpetual endurance, 
would not seek to bind down their successors to any definite view of 
that which experience had shewn to be so disputable, Christian truth, 
when that term is used to designate not the broad principle, which is 
not ill expressed by the phrase “receiving the Scriptures,” but some 
peculiar modifications of that truth, whether those of Calvin, Arminius, 
Baxter, Socinus, or any other eminent theologian who had shaped a 
system of Protestant belief. This especially applies to the period when 
these trusts were created, and when a milder Christianity was becoming 
very general in England, and men were beginning to cherish, more than 
in the age before, the Arminian notions of Christian truth, and those of 
Locke and some foreign divines, which were still farther removed from 
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the former orthodoxy. | It was a period when the nation was adjusting 
itself, not less in religion than in polities, after the convulsion of the 
times of the Commonwealth, and when the sounder part of the reli- 
gious community (the Church itself almost universally) were turning 
themselves. from the extravagancies of former times to the quiet and 
practical and peaceable parts of Christianity ; when in the instructed 
and enlightened portions of the community, to which the Presbyterians 
belonged, (standing in this respect next to the Church itself,) a practi- 
cal style of preaching was beginning to prevail—that mora/ and legal 
preaching (as it was contemptuously called by the Calvinistic part. of 
the community) which continued both in the Church and among the 
Presbyterians through the greater part of the last century, and which 
is only now giving way at the call of the less enlightened parts of 
the community, roused into unsuitable action by their methodistical 
leaders. 

This, we conceive, was the true position of the Presbyterians of 
England at the time when these foundations were made. In the midst 
of the great community of Englishmen, amongst whom the practical 
was prevailing over the doctrinal, they were themselves moderately or- 
thodox, although far less orthodox than their fathers had been; they 
valued their views of Christian truth, but they did not so esteem them 
that they would preclude further inquiry in themselves, still less dis- 
courage, in the next generation, access to the sources of religious 
knowledge, by pronouncing beforehand what the effects of inquiry 
would be. Valuing that Christian liberty from subscription which 
they had gained by abandoning a church which demanded rigidly 
subscription from all its ministers, they would not, they could not 
with any decency or consistency, infringe upon that liberty, by requir- 
ing of all ministers an adherence to disputable and disputed points of 
doctrine, laid down in a trust-deed, enforcing this adherence at the 
peril of being separated from their flocks, and exposed to a second 
martyrdom not less severe than that which they had suffered when 
they gave up their benefices in the Church ; and above all they would 
not, and could not, lay down a standard for all posterity. Finding that 
they themselves, by their own inquiry, and the assistance which they 
received from such men as Baxter and the other spiritual guides who 
had appeared among them, had changed, and, as they no doubt thought, 
laid hold of a Christianity which was more just to God, and more safe 
to man, they would not obstruct the like inquiries either in their min- 
isters or in their children, who, they hoped, would occupy after them 
the places which they held in the Presbyterian meeting-houses, lest in 
that coming age of religious inquiry, and when new light was dawning, 
as it was then evident to many was the case, they should close them 
in the darkness of error from which they themselves had escaped. 
The “ creed-making age’’ as they called it, they, as far as they could, 
determined to close. What they did is but then what might have been 
expected; they built their chapels, they founded their trusts, they made 
such provision as they were able for the maintenance of a perpetual 
ministry ; but they did not and could not consistently bind down the 
administrators of these trusts to the perpetual selection of beneficiaries 
who, beside being preachers of “ Christ’s Holy Gospel,’ should be Ar- 
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minians, Baxterians, Calvinists, or professors of any particular creed or 
modification of Christian faith, unless, indeed, we add with Baxter, that 
they were to be of the faith of the Apostles’ Creed (with his own lati- 
tude of interpretation,) of the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue, receiv- 
ing also whatever, generally, they might find in the Holy Scriptures. 

Tn many cases, no doubt, the subject of doctrine would not be much 
thought of. Their main object was to afford opportunities for the 
ejected and persecuted ministers to exercise that ministry in which 
they delighted, and to provide for themselves, and for their children, 
and poor neighbours, opportunities of attending a ministry which they 
regarded as more efficacious than the public ministry of the church. 
This was their first and main object. 

But when attention was directed to the question whether they would 
lay a perpetual obligation on their ministers to frame their doctrine 
on a form prescribed and not generally on the Scriptures, (with the 
addition perhaps of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and Decalogue,) we 
repeat that men who scrupled subscribing the doctrinal articles of the 
church, and who, when they did so, did it with such latitude of inter- 
pretation as we find Baxter used, and who found in their own expe- 
rience that changes of religious opinion had already taken place, 
would have preferred to leave the point open, that is, would have 
done, what in point of fact we find that they did. 

Nor do we perceive any thing in Mr. Wilson’s book which is at 
variance with this view of the Presbyterian position and feeling. He 
shews indeed, what is not disputed, that the Presbyterians of the sera 
of the founders were orthodox, were Baxterians, that they sought to 
associate with such and chose such as their pastors; but he does not 
shew either that they did not leave in their trust-deeds their successors 
in a state of freedom, or that they did not greatly value the principle 
of freedom from the obligatory power of creeds and articles, when they 
go beyond the most simple truths of Christianity, or that they did not 
think more of the morality of the gospel and its influence in disposing 
men to lives of holiness, peaceableness, and virtue, than on the myste- 
ries which some have found in it. 

We repeat, that as far as we know, none of the writers who have 
undertaken to defend the modern Presbyterians, have maintained that 
the main body of Presbyterians of the founders’ era were otherwise 
than orthodox, at least in the point of the Trinity. They seem to 
fix the first manifestations of Arian sentiments, as at all prevailing 
among them, to about the year 1712, when the Arian controversy was 
at its height. But they do contend that even thus early, that is, before 
the earliest founders had passed off the stage, there did appear among 
them a disposition to make that further and great declension from their 
original orthodoxy, which must be regarded as an indication of no 
small relaxation of orthodox faith, or rather orthodox zeal, existing in 
the twenty years before. More of this hereafter. 

Mr. Wilson endeavours to explain the absence of restrictive, or as 
he would call them, protective, clauses from the trust-deeds of the 
Presbyterian founders, by shewing that the object for which these 
elauses would have been introduced, was secured by other means; but 
in this he appears, to us, to have completely failed. 
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The means by which the continued orthodoxy of the Presbyterian 
congregations was, according to Mr. Wilson, to be secured, were 
these : 


1, “They required a confession of faith from parents previously to admitting 
their children to baptism, and from adults previously to their being eeeited 
among the number of communicants at the Lord’s Supper, and asserted the 
right of their churches to excommunicate heretical members.” 


Granting that the facts are as Mr. Wilson states them to be, in this 
paragraph,* it is obvious that much is wanting to make these practices 
protective of the continuance of the congregations in any one system 
of Christian faith ; for it was at the option of the minister, for the time 
being, what confession of faith would be sufficient to satisfy him. He 
was not required to demand some confession previously determined, 
and in which he could make no alteration. The confession would 
vary as the doctrine varied which the minister esteemed essential to 
constitute the Christian. Or if the minister, individually, was not to 
be the sole judge, that confession would, in each generation, be thought 
sufficient which the congregation for the time being should think suffi- 
cient. Here was therefore obviously no guard for any particular view 
of Christian faith, and these examinations were left uncontrolled, in 
the spirit which influenced the Presbyterian founders in all their pro- 
ceedings, to be modified and altcred as to the future ministers and 
people should seem meet. 

We presume that Mr. Wilson, when he spoke of the excommunica- 
tion of heretical members, was furnished with instances sufficient to 
establish this as a practice of the Presbyterian congregations. In the 
absence of references to any authority, we must be allowed to doubt, 
whether it did prevail to any extent, at any time, after the Presbyte- 
rians became a tolerated body of Dissenters. We even doubt whether 


* This is a point on which better information is needed, than has been produ- 
ced by Mr. Wilson’s inquiry. We do not think that at any time the Presbyterian 
congregations would exclude from their communion, any person who desired to 
sit down with them at the Lord’s table. There might bein some of the Presbyterian 
congregations, some members who, for the sake of mutual! edification, might bind 
themselves together by mutual pledges, and thus constitute a species of independ- 
ent church within a Presbyterian congregation; and such persons might make it 
a rule that no person should join in communion with them, who had not brought 
himself under such a bond. This seems to have been the case at Sheffield, to 
which. Mr. Wilson particularly refers. But in the general administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, in the Presbyterian congregations, it seems that any person who 
presented himself was allowed to partake, and that the ministers acted in the 
spirit of the distinction taken by Baxter, that “a credible profession is proof suffi- 
cient of a man’s title to church admission, and that the profession is credible im 
foro ecclesie which is not disproved.” 

It may be observed, moreover, that any regulations of a congregation for the 
time being, “as to its existing doctrine, observances, or discipline, may be made in 
perfect consistency with an intention to leave themselves, or the succeeding mem- 
bers, at full liberty to reject what the majority now approve, and to adopt others. 
Yet these points are studiously confounded throughout the present discussion. 
While a congregation hires a house of worship, there can be no doubt of its per- 
fect liberty to decide for itself from day to day; and when they buy or build, 
there is no reason whatever for concluding that they mean by such an act to 
shackle themselves or their successors; and it ought not to be so held, unless in 
cases where the parties are so unwise and inconsistent as expressly to declare a 
restrictive intent of that sort on the face of the foundation-deed. 
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it ever prevailed at all. Such was the prevalence of opinion deemed 
heretical in a very few years, that expulsions, if expulsions there were, 
must have been of very frequent occurrence, and yet they are rarely, if 
ever, heard of. But granting that these excommunications did take 
place, the sole judges of heresy were the ministers and people, who 
admitted no authoritative declaration of what was accounted to be 
heretical, so that it amounted to nothing more than this, that a person 
might be excommunicated who held opinions at variance with those 
of the minister and congregation for the time being, whether Baxte- 
rian, Arminian, Arian, or whatever they might be. 


2. “They used the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism in their religious instruc- 
tion of their children.” 


Not universally. Mr. Wilson must have heard enough of Mr. 
Edward Bowles’ Catechism in the course of the Hewley proceedings, 
which was the Catechism in use among the Presbyterians of York, 
and not the Assembly’s. It is, moreover, (though that remark is not 
at present material,) of a less orthodox character than the Catechism 
of the Assembly, and studiously conceived in scriptural phraseology so 
as to leave interpretation free. We are not at all certain that the 
Assembly’s Catechism unexplained and unmodified was in that gene- 
ral use, in the Presbyterian congregations, which Mr. Wilson imagines 
it to have been. But the argument upon it fails when it is looked 
upon as that guard against change which the absence of restrictive 
clauses in the trust-deeds rendered so necessary. If the founders were 
bent upon making their views of Christian faith peer above the liberty 
of inquiry, and the liberty of prophesying, and preaching according to 
what was perceived to be the truth, a catechism is hardly sufficient pro- 
tection when it is considered that the catechism itself might at any time 
be modified at the pleasure of the minister and the congregation for the 


time being, or laid aside by them, as we know that it soon very gene- 
rally was. 


3. “Their ministers invariably required a formal profession of faith from 
candidates for the ministerial oflice, previously to their being admitted into 
it, by the solemn rite of ordination, and their congregations not only claimed, 
but in several cases exercised, the right of dismissing their minister for em- 


bracing erroneous principles on what were deemed fundamental points of 
doctrine.” 


What the ministers required, when they ordained those who were to 
be their successors, was a profession of faith undoubtedly, but not any 
fixed, pre-determined profession. 'The ministers assembled required 
only such a profession as would satisfy themselves, and it would con- 
tain fewer or more heads, descend more or less into particular and dis- 
putable points, according to the opinions and turn of mind of the can- 
didate under examination, and be accepted as satisfactory, or the 
contrary, according to the opinion and feeling of the ministers assem- 
bled. The point is, that there was nothing imperative upon them to 
require a profession of Calvinistic, Baxterian, Arminian, Arian, or any 
other doctrines. Here was the same liberty which appears through 
the whole of the Presbyterian institutions. At first the professions 
were orthodox : they continued so, as far as we can collect them, even 
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after the deference to scripture of which each person is to be his own 
interpreter, the right of private judgment, a regard to the practical 
parts of Christianity and general declarations of faith in the gospel, 
had become, as time passed on, in a higher ratio to the professions of 
orthodoxy ; and next those professions, (in the ordinary sense of the word 
orthodoxy,) disappear. We see not, therefore, how the Presbyterian 
founders can have looked to this ordinance as any security for the 
perpetuation of any one system. 

The power of a congregation to dismiss a minister once regularly 
elected, is a point of the law of Dissent which has not, we believe, re- 
ceived a decisive adjudication. Instances of such dismissal for hereti- 
cal or erroneous doctrine are, to say the least, extremely rare. At 
Exeter, Hallet and Peirce were dismissed by a majority, but they 
carried with them a large minority, while Gilling, another heretical 
Devonshire minister, retained possession of his chapel, though in the 
height of these contentions most of his congregation deserted him. 
But what renders this fact useless to the purpose for which Mr. Wilson 
adduces it, is this, that the congregation, for the time being, were the 
sole judges whether the minister framed his public instructions and 
his devotional exercises on the true knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
for this there was nothing to which they had to refer, but their own 
apprehension of the sense of those Scriptures. 

Mr. Wilson’s object was to shew as a reason why there were no 
protecting clauses for orthodox doctrine in the Presbyterian trust-deeds, 
that the perpetual maintenance of orthodoxy had been provided for, in 
the three modes to which we have adverted. It seems to us, that 
these modes were so inadequate, that no sensible persons can have 
trusted to them for such a purpose. What they really trusted to, if 
appears to us, was the evidence which, according to the views they 
then entertained, would support those doctrines in all time to come ; 
but if the evidence should by any means become inadequate, as by 
the discovery of a purer text of scripture, or of a juster mode of using 
and interpreting the Scriptures, or by the discoveries of a sound phi- 
losophy, they did not mean that the views which they themselves 
thought just, should be maintained against the new evidence, and 
every thing was left at liberty accordingly. They surely meant that 
their successors should be at liberty to avail themselves of the new 
evidence, and that their ministers should not be under the temptation of 
concealing their convictions or dissembling about the truth, for the 
sake (a very important consideration for poor men such as they) of 
continuing in possession of their chapels and endowments, and in con- 
tinued residence in the towns in which their connexions in private 
life had been formed. It is for any one who calls himself a Protes- 
tant, still more a Protestant Dissenter, to shew how he can consistently 
with that profession, set up such bars to the investigation and adoption 
of truth. 

We canuot but here stop, to render our public tribute of respect to 
Mr. Wilson, for a forbearance but rarely found in a controversial 
writer. Great use is made in the courts of equity, of the Act of King 
William, against blasphemy, and of the exceptive clauses in the Act 
of Toleration. Mr. Wilson disdains to use the argument which these 
persecuting statutes must naturally have suggested to him, in this part 
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of the case, and marks his reprobation of them. ‘There has no doubt 
been difficulty felt in legal minds in obviating the argument arising 
out of those last efforts of a persecuting spirit to be found in the 
statute book. But we are not the less inclined to think highly and 
honourably of Mr. Wilson (himself a lawyer) for the homage he thus 
renders to freedom, religion and truth; though he knows well that 
the argument from which he recoils, is, after all, the battle-horse of 
those whose cause he is promoting, and that if they succeed it will, 
there is little doubt, be owing to the shackles which our courts may 
consider imposed upon them by these strictly legal difficulties. 
Another argument Mr. Wilson uses with a certain forbearance, as 
feeling that he was treading upon ground on which it was dangerous 
for a Dissenter and a professed (we hope a real) lover of Christian 
liberty to venture; we mean the argument drawn from the subscrip- 
tion to the doctrinal articles which was required of ministers qualifying 
under the Toleration Act. Subscription to articles is what all Dis- 
senters, Presbyteriau or Independent, have professed justly to object 
to, as implying authority where none was acknowledged, or as obstruct- 
ing that freedom of inquiry which has appeared to many Dissenters, at 
least, as necessary to the discovery of religious truth. But the answer 
to any argument which might be raised out of this state of the law, in 
reference to the point before us, is this: that though compelled to sub- 
seribe, they did so (rightly or wrongly, and we are not going at present 
to undertake their defence) with the reservation of a right to interpret 
the articles as they pleased. Baxter, as we have already seen, was 
not content with explaining, he contradicted ; so that if they persuad- 
ed themselves by whatever argument that they might interpret the 
articles with whatever latitude, it is plain that each generation of 
ministers would go on subscribing, each with as good a conscience as 
their orthodox predecessors, that is, they would subscribe, without by 
that act meaning to profess that they received. We do not mean to 
defend the propriety of this laxness of interpreting subscription. Sub- 
scription to articles of faith is a subject of great importance, which 
has not yet received that full and fair consideration to which it is 
entitled. We only state the fact to shew that even this subscription 
could not make up for the want of obligation to remain orthodox 
in the terms of the original trust-deeds. Many ministers, more- 
over, refused, like Calamy,* to subscribe, and trusted to the fact 


* This fact is stated in the pamphlet of the Presbyterian Association, p. 16, on 
the authority of a contemporary of Dr. Calamy, Mr. Fox, then a student for the 
Dissenting ministry, and, it might have been added, afterwards, for a time a mi- 
nister. The authority is found in a valuable autobiography of Mr. Fox which is 
printed in the XVI. volume of the Monthly Repository, p. 129, and many following 
pages. Mr. Fox was entered as a student for the ministry, in Hallet’s Academy, 
at Exeter in 1708. Even at that early period, as he says, ‘“‘ some of us fell into the 
Unitarian scheme about the Trinity. The first in it was Mr. Joseph Hallet, our 
tutor’s eldest son, who held a secret correspondence with Mr. Whiston, then pub- 
lishing his Primitive Christianity.” Mr Fox left the academy an Arian; he felt a 
scruple about the subscription ; while debating it with himself, he met with Dr. 
Calamy, then travelling in the west. “He had been told of my objections and the 
difficulty I lay under, upon which he took the first opportunity, when I was alone 
with him, to tell me that I need not trouble myself on that head, for, ‘ if I could 
keep myself to myself,’ (that was his expression,) there was no occasion of sub- 
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remaining unknown, or to the liberal spirit of the country, if any one 
sought to enforce the penalties. 

_. We are astonished to find Mr. Wilson adopt (p. 192) an opinion 
which had been heard from a high seat of judicial authority. It is 
true he very wisely mitigates it; but in any shape, it is strange in the 
mouth of a Dissenter. We shall take the liberty here of quoting from 
the quarter from whence it originally came, the judgment of his 
Honour the Vice-Chancellor, in the case of the Wolverhampton 
Chapel. “Supposing the state of the law had permitted it, and the 
persons who founded the charity had directed that the chapel should 
be used for the service of God, I should have thought it would have 
been a matter of course that they could not mean the service of God 
by means of disseminating, among other things, Mahometan opinions. 
And it appears to me that unless that construction be put, there is 
really no limit to the doctrines which it may be said may be taught 
in the chapel consistently with the views of the original founders ; 
and I see nothing whatever to prevent the whole congregation from 
becoming Mahometans.”’ 

We know not whether there is any peculiarity in the Wolverhamp- 
ton deeds (which we believe cannot leave it doubtful that the trust 
was Christian) to call for this observation, but if it is extended gene- 
rally to the Presbyterian foundations being left so much at large, we 
submit that in the Lady Hewley case the expression “ preachers of 
Christ’s Holy Gospel” must of necessity exclude Mahometans, and 
that the phrase in the trust-deeds, “worship of God by Protestant 
Dissenters,” either with or without the addition “of the Presbyterian 


scribing them at all: none would ever suspect an omission in such a case as this, 
or think of examining about it. He saidit was his own case; he had never taken 
them, and was never suspected, and he trusted me with this, that I might keep 
his secret as well as my own.” 

Now this is a plain story, carrying with it strong marks of truth. But Mr. 
Wilson, in his eagerness to refute a statement on the Dissenting ministers’ sub- 
scriptions, made by Mr. Cooper, endeavours to shew (pp. 139—141) that the Pres- 
byterian Association have here asserted concerning Dr. Calamy, that which has 
no foundation in fact. His grounds are, that the story we have related is contra- 
dicted by what Dr. Calamy has himself written on the subject of subscription, 
in his “‘ Defence of Moderate Nonconformity,” p. 106, and others. Jtis Mr. Wilson 
and not the Presbyterian Association that is mistaken. The passages quoted, so far 
from shewing that Dr. Calamy had subscribed, shew the precise contrary to those 
who have obtained an insight into the character of Dr. Calamy, in which simpli- 
city (we mean to say nothing disrespectful) was an ingredient that entered very 
sparingly, and instead of refuting, are a most remarkable confirmation of the 
story of Mr. Fox, and the statement of the Presbyterian Association. An acuter 
mind than Mr. Wilson’s would at once have perceived this. We are sorry to say, 
that the minute examination which Mr. Wilson has thought right to give to the 
pamphlets on the other side, occasionally leads to a cavilling spirit, and to hasty 
contradictions where he is himself in the wrong.—The passage he has quoted 
from Dr. Calamy shews even more than that Dr, Calamy himself was not of the 
number of the subscribing ministers. ‘Those of us who subscribed” implies 
that there were other Dissenting ministers beside himself who did not subscribe. 
This is a very important point in this question ; and we are sure that Mr. Wilson, 
who has by no means any unfair intention, must much regret that he has been 
betrayed into a hasty contradiction of a well-weighed assertion of Mr. Cooper's, 
and that he has in consequence been the means of misleading those who shall 
trust to his work, in a point of fact, not of opinion, of no small importance. 
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denomination,” contains in it quite sufficient to shew that it must be a 
Christian congregation which enjoys the benefit of the trust ; “ Protes- 
tant’’ plainlyimplying, according to the then use of the term, more than 
the negation of the Church of Rome, and “ Dissenter’’ more than the 
negation of the Church of England, and each separately, or both col- 
lectively, a body of professing Christians, 

Mr. Wilson (p. 199) accords in the view given by the Presbyterian 
Association of the objects which were to be attained by the foundation 
of the Presbyterian chapels. “They were founded to secure the be- 
nefit of regular religious worship, unfettered by liturgies, and the ad- 
vantage of Christian ordinances in what appeared a scriptural form.”’ 
If this is once really admitted, there seems to be an end of the case, 
unless it is contended that those who rejected creeds for themselves, 
meant that what “appeared’’ to them scriptural should always appear 
so for all time to come, under pain of forfeiture. Whether the doctrine 
of the minister and congregation for the time being be Calvinistie, 
Baxterian, Arminian, Arian or Socinian, this intent is equally fulfilled. 
It is alleged, indeed, that some one of these various shades of doctrine 
was not ¢olerable Christianity in the minds of the early Presbyterians. 
This we deny; but even if it were so, we see not why latitude of opi- 
nion, if at all admitted, should not extend to an enlargement of 
the circle on this topic, of what is or is not tolerable, as well as any 
other. 

It appears to us that the intent is fully satisfied. Such a chapel is 
still used by Christians, by Protestant, by Presbyterian Dissenters, 
for the worship of God and the administration of Christian ordinances 
in what appears to the congregation a scriptural form. Mr. Wilson, 
zealous in his view of the importance of his peculiar opinions, says the 
question must be, was it for Trinitarian or Unitarian worship? We 
answer, it was for neither as opposed to each other, or as binding any 
party against a free exercise of opinion on that head; it was for 
worship generally by a voluntary association of persons, leaving the 
principle, the basis, to be determined by the congregation and minister 
for the time being; for worship such as the congregation for the time 
being apprehended and should apprehend to be founded on just views 
of divine truth, which seems to ws to be the very essence and neces- 
sary consequence of such a voluntary association. We wonder even 
the Vice-Chancellor cannot perceive this to be a rational and reason- 
able intent ; that Mr. Wilson—a Protestant Dissenter—should not do 
so, passes belief. At present, in most of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tions the views thought most just are those commonly denominated 
Unitarian, and they regulate the worship accordingly. In former times 
the doctrina] views and consequent regulations were otherwise, though 
without any necessary or probable intent (as Mr. Wilson would 
assume) to limit the liberty of their successors; and so another gene- 
ration may recover the notion that Christ the Saviour was really a 
divine person in a human form, or re-adopt other opinions, even to 
the Calvinism of the original Presbyterian Confession, and certainly 
there is no want of means and opportunities for the orthodox Christian 
to convince his brother of an error. 

Many think that itis more the word Unitarian than the doctrine, 
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which has brought on this unnatural strife. Mr. Wilson speaks as if 
the doctrine now held by the worshipers in these chapels were some- 
thing much more pointedly in opposition to the former preaching, or 
profession in them, than it really is. One might suppose, on reading 
this part of his work, that Trinitarian and Unitarian differ like heat 
and cold, when in reality there is a vast deal of scriptural truth 
which is common to the two—all, indeed, that can rightly be called 
the fundamentals of Christian faith. The present is an age of religious 
extremes. But when we read Mr. Hunter's short exposition of the 
doctrine taught in these chapels at the present day, or Mr. Wellbe- 
loved’s more elaborate statement in the terms of scripture, embodied 
in the Association pamphlet, we are inclined to think that some 
persons in both parties may be exaggerators, and that the difference, 
about which there is all this confusion, between the present and the 
earlier doctrine, between, for instance, Mr. Wellbeloved and Mr. 
Hotham, is in words more than in things, and is far less considerable 
than by many on both sides it is supposed to be. 

But whatever difference there may be, it is not greater than that 
between the Westminster Confession and the doctrine generally pre- 
valent in the Presbyterian congregations, under the eye of some of 
the founders, or within a very few years of the dates of these founda- 
tions. It is quite notorious that the Presbyterians who had declined 
from the Calvinism of the Assembly to the Baxterianism of Baxter and 
Henry, proceeded in the declension, and had departed still farther from 
orthodoxy early in the eighteenth century. We will not disguise our own 
conviction, that whenever any religious body adopts the principle of 
free inquiry, as applied to the investigation of divine truth, the result 
will be, in a great multitude of instances, that enlightened and well- 
informed minds will become loosened from orthodoxy, and will form 
what we conceive juster views of the Divine proceedings, of the condi- 
tion of man, his duties and his hopes. It has been the setting up of 
orthodox articles of faith which has kept the more instructed classes 
of England orthodox, and it is ignorance and the fervour of orthodox 
preaching that have kept so the less instructed classes. 

It was the practice of the Dissenting academies, from the beginning 
of the last century, at least, to encourage the young men there trained 
to the ministry to that free investigation of scripture which was a cha- 
racteristic of the body, and it was the practice (though the tutors 
themselyes might have their own opinions) to set other opinions, 
and the reasons for them, before the minds of the students. “We 
pass our time very agreeably,’ says Secker, then a student for the 
Dissenting ministry in the academy kept by Mr. Jones, at Glouces- 
ter, “betwixt study and conversation with our tutor, who is always 
ready to discourse freely of any thing that is useful, and allows us, 
either there or at lecture, all imaginable liberty of making objections 
against his own opinion, and prosecuting them as far as we can.” 
This letter was written in 1711.* There was a friendly correspond- 
ence in 1710, not only between the younger Hallet, mentioned in a 
former note, and Whiston, but between Whiston and the elder Hallet, 


* Addressed to Dr. Watts, and published in Dr. Gibbons’ memoirs of the life of 
Dr. Watts, p. 346. 
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a-Presbyterian minister at Exeter, and tutor of a Dissenting academy 
there.* Earlier still it is said of Mr. Warren, one of the ejected mi- 
nisters, the Presbyterian minister at Taunton, where he also edueated 
students for the ministry, that “he encouraged his pupils in freedom of 
inquiry, and in the study of those authors who were better suited to 
gratify the love of knowledge and truth, even though they differed from 
the writers on whom he had formed his own sentiments.’ + Mr. 
Warren died as early as 1706. Nearly the same account is given of 
the mode pursued by his successor, Mr. Grove. In ‘a Defence of the 
Dissenters’ Education,’ 1703, the writer, Samuel Palmer, who had 
been educated in one of the academies about London, speaks of “the 
impartiality of his tutor in stating any of the controverted points.” In 
fact, the love of religious freedom can in nothing be traced more 
decidedly than in the academies which the founders supported, and 
from whence were to issue the future ministers and pastors of the 
congregations. 

This is a line of argument which has not been taken up by the dis- 
putants in this question on either side, and Mr. Wilson, very prudently, 
is quite silent respecting the mode of education pursued in the acade- 
mies, though he undertakes to lay before the public, the results of an 
inquiry into the principles, opinions and usages, of the English Pres- 
byterians. Never book less answered to its title-page than this. The 
Vice-Chancellor, on the hearing of the Hewley cause, seemed to fall 
in with the counsel for the relators when they sought to make ridi- 
culous that impartiality with which, in the academy at York, different 
aud opposing opinions are presented to the view of the students. Both 
counsel and judge might have been told, that it had been from the 
beginning the practice of the English Presbyterians ; that it necessa- 
rily arose out of that free spirit in which they wished religious affairs 
to be conducted, that it was but a special exercise of that freedom of 
which the relators and the counsel would now seek to deprive them. 
Whether the practice is on the whole expedient, is not the question 
to discuss with Mr. Wilson. 

While this was going on in the academies, from which the future 
ministers were to proceed, while in the theological world around every 
point of religious faith was in turn the subject of controversy, it was 
in vain for the elder ministers to attempt to maintain the orthodoxy 
of their congregations by any expressions of zeal for it, or even strong 
invective against heretical pravity. Mr. Wilson has been abundant 
in producing evidence of the orthodoxy of the ministers who were in 
the active discharge of their duties in the true era of the founders. 
But this is what no one ever doubted, or of their desire to recommend 
the notions of Christian truth which they themselves entertained. 
There are some strong passages from their writings, adduced by Mr.. 
Wilson, asserting the importance of the orthodox faith; but it is quite 
consistent with this, that there should be an under-current of gradual 
relaxation. What is most material is, we cannot find that they pretend 
to set that faith above the unbiassed study of Scripture, nor do we, in’ 
point of fact, find that the early Presbyterian ministers adopted any 
active means to check the spirit of inquiry which prevailed in their 


* See Mon. Rep. Vol. XVI. p. 220. + Toulmin’s Historical View, &c., p. 230. 
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time in the Dissenting academies, or set on foot schemes for the sup- 
port of orthodoxy as such. When Lady Hewley founded the Dissent- 
ing Scholarships, she must have known into what kind of society the 
young men who resorted to the Dissenting academies would go, and 
that they were at least, as now, exposed to be carried about by divers 
winds of doctrine. She and the other founders, doubtless, knew that 
truth is more valuable than orthodoxy, and that truth can suffer 
nothing by inquiry. 

Thus early was the seed of Arianism sown in the Presbyterian 
communion. The students who came forth from the Western 
academies, from about the year 1710, were many of them infected 
with the opinions of Whiston and Clarke, and found, when they en- 
tered on the ministry, older persons than themselves in those senti- 
ments. We may mention a few whose names occur to us —Secker, 
Hallet, (junior,) Fox, Sager, Chandler. ‘These persons entered on the 
Dissenting ministry, in the very time of the founders. Some indeed 
left the Disenters, but others continued their ministry among them, 
and from them, by degrees, the Arian heresy extended itself among 
the ministers and congregations, till nearly the whole of the Presbyte- 
rian fold became overrun by it. 

An observer from without, we mean Myles Davies, in his Athen 
Britannicee, 1716, Vol. II., p. 312, complains of the Dissenters of that 
time “countenancing the Arian sectaries, never preaching or writing 
a tittle against any of their tenets or persons, but, on the contrary, 
harbouring and encouraging them, at least tacitly and underhand.” 
For this there must have been some foundation. * 

Dr. Samuel Chandler was among the most eminent of the Presby- 
terian ministers, of the last century. He was theson of Henry Chand- 
ler, the Presbyterian minister at Bath, who, in 1713, published “an 
Effort against Bigotry and for Christian Catholicism ;’’ and, who, in 
the same year, when delivering a charge to Denham, the minister at 
Gloucester, at his ordination, exhorts him to preach intelligibly. Chand- 
ler came forth from the academy of Mr. Jones, about the same time 
with Secker. Secker, as is well known, went into the church ; Chand- 
ler remained among the Dissenters, and in 1716 was chosen Minister 
of the Presbyterian congregation at Peckham, in which station he con- 
tinued with reputation and acceptance for several years. 

Now Chandler at least was no Calvinist, no Baxterian, and, we may 
add, no Arminian. The question then arises, were the congregation 
at Peckham at liberty in 1716, to elect to the benefit of their Chapel 
aud of whatever endowment it might have, a man of whom no one 
will contend that his opinions coincided with those of the founders, if 
the founders were Calvinists, or even if they were Arminians in any 
proper sense of the term? Ifit is denied, how happened it, that the 
proceeding was not prevented, while some of the founders were alive 


* We met with a reference to this passage in the MSS. of Cole of Milton at the 
Museum. Cole himself (no incompetent witness) says of the Dissenters, “They 
are now, 1780, and were in Queen Anne’s reign, the great encouragers of Arian- 
ism.” Indeed what is the drift of “‘The Vindication of the Subscribing Minis- 
ters,” published in 1719 in reference to the Salters’ Hall question, but to claim 
for themselves, the minority, to be the sole protectors of the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity against the ‘‘ New Scheme?” 
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and their intent known? If an error was then committed by the 
founders themselves, it seems now too late for correction. If it is 
admitted, we have an early and palpable instance of the exercise of 
that freedom, in respect of doctrine, in which it is contended the Pres- 
byterians of those times regarded themselves to be. In both cases it 
is evidence, with other things, of the declension which was then going 
on. 

From this time the old subjects of controversy, satisfaction, election, 
and the like were lost sight of, and in their place appeared the con- 
troversy between Arminianism and Arianism. Not Calvinism, but the 
very doctrine of the Trinity, was put upon its defence. The early date 
is very material. It was as early as 1718 that the disputes on this 
subject, in the west, were at their height,* and in March, 1719, there 
was the strong manifestation at Salters’ Hall, of, to say the least, the 
prevalence of a love of Christian liberty, above a regard to the main- 
tenance of the Arminian Trinity. Not that so early as this Arian 
opinions were in the ascendant: but so early as this Arianism was 
manifested, and from this time orthodoxy waned and Arianism became 
strengthened. 

Nothing can be more plainly manifest than that the congregations 
at this period did think themselves at liberty to elect as their minis- 
ters, men who, so far from being Calvinists (the alleged opinion of the 
founders), were not even orthodox on the point of the Trinity—though 
it is not surprising that public expressions of heretical opinion should 
be rare and very guarded. Disputes arose in some of the congrega- 
tions in consequence, as well there might; the majorities prevailed. 
Will Mr. Wilson explain why in no case it appears, till of late, to 
have been alleged, that a minister of Arian sentiments might not be 
proposed to the acceptance of the congregation under the terms of the 
trust? If, therefore, to the period when there were living founders 
and persons who knew what the founders meant, we trace back the 
Anti-Trinitarian heresy, it is surely fair to ask, why it was not then 
checked by law as it is sought to be checked at present, or even by 
opinion. We cannot find in the writings of the time that it ever en- 
tered into the conception of the Dissenters of that day to put down 
the “ New Scheme” by daw. They would write about it, and debate 
about it, hut if they could not argue it down, they would not, and they 
could not, put it down by law. Mr. Wilson talks of “arianised Armi- 
nianism.’’ We will not dispute with him the accuracy of the term. 
We will admit that there might be a stage of that declension, which 


* Mr. Wilson’s assertion (p. 252), that of the ministers in the west only two, 
Peirce and Hallet, had adopted Arian sentiments in 1718, can hardly be accurate. 
Mr. Walter Wilson says, that ‘‘many Dissenting ministers were suspected of 
having caught the infection” —(History and Antiquities of Dissenting Churches, II. 
6). Ifwe may trust Mr. Fox, he was himself another, and Gilling was a fourth. 
But Mr. Peirce himself speaks as if there were many of the Devonshire ministers 
with him, when he complains that when the managers of the congregations at 
Exeter called in the advice and assistance of six neighbouring ministers, of the six so 
called in there were none of his own side; and then says, that “had an equal 
number been chosen on both sides, some good might have been expected.” See 
“The case of the ministers ejected at Exon,” 1719, p. 7. Beside it is always to 
be considered that in every religious community, when heresy is introduced, it is 
for some time in a latent and quiescent state before it blazes out. 
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we contend has been always going on in the Presbyterian body, in 
which the prevailing sentiment might be so described. But is that 
Calvinism? or did it not forthwith become the most subdued Arian- 
ism? Surely there was a point at which the law would have been 
threatened or put in motion, if it were not known by those who lived 
near the time, that to preach these sentiments, when honestly adopted 
from the Scriptures, was within the intent of the founders. 

When the ministers and congregations were arrived at the point of 
Arianism, the loosening from the peculiarities which distinguish the lower 
forms of that mode of Christian belief is so easy and natural as not to 
require any particular notice beyond this, that the loosening did ac- 
tually take place, and the Presbyterian congregations did become 
placed at that point in respect of doctrine at which so many of them 
now stand; though there are still among them some who are Arians, 
and those various shades of difference which must always be found in 
collections of persons acting together for religious purposes, but with- 
out the acknowledgment of any common Creed. This last was, in 
fact, a less material step as concerns the question at issue, than that 
which many took a century ago, when they first denied the essential 
Godhead of the Son. Were the orthodox at that period slumbering 
at their posts, or was the appetite less keen for the possessions of their 
neighbours ? 

Mr. Wilson’s labours have been much directed to the establish- 
ment of the fact, that there was a great similarity, union and cordiality 
between the Presbyterians and Independents. All this part of his 
work is evidently prospective to another question, namely, supposing 
that the Presbyterians have, by their departure from some opinions held 
by their founders, forfeited their right to the benefit of any trusts es- 
tablished by them, to whom does that benefit devolve ? It is as much 
too soon to enter into the discussion of that question, as of the question 
which was mooted about the same time, what shall be done with the 
goods of the church, when the church is deprived of them? and 
we deem, for the present, these attempts of Mr. Wilson to prove that 
the Presbyterians and Independents of the period in question were 
nearly the same, to be interesting only as they shew how the wind 
sets, and that the dispossession of the Heretics who have succeeded to 
the foundations of the early Presbyterians, and the blow thus to be 
given to heresy itself, is not the only object: but that the Independent 
relators, and those who abet them, look to the pecuniary advantage to 
acerue to their denomination in the result. Whether in this they will 
ultimately succeed is doubtful. 

Every one knows that several of the Independent congregations in 
the country, did adopt the habits of their Presbyterian neighbours, and 
did go through the same process of doctrinal change with the Presby- 
terians.* And every one also knows, or may know, that there were 


* We think that it has been admitted in the writings of those who have de- 
fended the trustees of Lady Hewley’s foundations, that some of the congregations 
of early Independents did unite with the Presbyterian body, and the fact is certainly 
pointed cut in Mr. Hunter’s “ Historical Defence,” at p. 24. But these congrega~ 
tions, we believe, in almost every case, have become lost in the greater body with 
which they connected themselves, shared its fate, and are at this moment in the 
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Independent congregations who did mo¢ thus symbolize with the Pres- 
byterians, but retained the Calvinistic sentiments of the assembly, and 
were through all their history a body entirely distinct from the Pres- 
byterians, and as much in a state of hostility to them as were the 
Independents of the Commonwealth to the Presbyterians of that day: 
and that these are the Independents, whom the modern body so called 
represent. Their congregations had always an overflowing zeal for 
orthodoxy. There the Assembly's Catechism was in use, and there 


same state of doctrinal declension. Other Independent congregations remained, 
shewing no tendency to coalesce with the Presbyterians, and regarding themselves 
as, to a certain degree, in a state of hostility andrivalry. These congregations, of 
which the number is not considerable, are those that form, with the new or Metho- 
dist Independents, the present body of Dissenters called Independent, and who 
now profess to be the representatives of the Independents of the Civil Wars and 
of the Toleration Act. We have not thought it necessary to enter at large into 
this part of Mr. Wilson’s volume, No one will ever be persuaded that a Presby- 
terian made a foundation for the special benefit of an Independent! Lady Hew- 
ley’s Presbyterian trustees have, in this respect, acted with a liberality which has 
met with a strange and ungrateful return. To express simply the great differ- 
ence between the Presbyterians and Independents as to doctrine, we may say 
that starting both from the same point, the Calvinism of the Westminster and the 
Savoy confessions, the one has been by a gradual, and in its steps, an impercepti- 
ble, declension, falling from Calvinism ; the other adhered to the doctrine of those 
confessions, leaning formerly rather to Antinomianism. The publication of Dr. 
Crisp’s works, in which so many of the Independent ministers were concerned, 
which produced the rupture of 1694, shows what at that time was the leaning. 
Mr. Wilson professes himself to be a moderate Calvinist; we doubt whether such a 
thing can be, though we believe that among the modern Independent Dissenters 
there are many disposed so to denominate themselves, ministers and others ; it 
would be more correct to say, that they have lost the spirit of their sect, that they 
have not duly kept the faith, and if their right to the chapels occupied by them, 
which were founded by early Independents, were tried by the rule which they 
apply to the modern Presbyterians, that right would be found to be very ques- 
tionable. We may mention as pertinent to the subject of this note, that we have 
perused a series of documents respecting an Independent minister in Cheshire, 
concerning whom, in 1720, ten Presbyterian ministers of that county and the 
south part of Lancashire, headed by Jeremiah Aldred, of Monton, a name well 
known in Northern Presbyterian History, declared under their hands of a sermon 
of his, which had been submitted to their censure, that ‘‘it contains such doctrine 
as we apprehend we cannot safely preach to the people committed to our care,” 
and again, that “the doctrine is disagreeable to the doctrine of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and therefore false and dangerous to the souls of men.” The doctrine 
thus condemned by them appears to be scarcely, if at all, more than genuine Cal- 
vinism ; but it is expressed in those scholastic terms, the precise effect of which 
it is so hard for any one to appreciate. 

The minister was Samuel de la Rose, brother of John de la Rose, sons it is he- 
lieved of a French Refugee. John de la Rose is mentioned by Mr. Wilson as having 
published a funeral sermon for Mr. Jollie, the minister at Sheffield, and the tutor 
at Attercliffe. Mr. Hunter is not very likely to be mistaken respecting the his- 
tory of that congregation, and he has stated, no doubt, on good authority, that Mr. 
Jollie was ordained pastor of that congregation by Presbyters and in the Presby- 
terian manner. The congregation we believe consisted of both Presbyterians and 
Independents, but when the Independents, after Mr. Jollie’s death, separated 
themselves, and erected a new chapel, and placed themselves under the pastoral 
care of Mr. de la Rose, they were found to be a very small minority ; and when 
they put forth their defence of their separation, they make no claim to, the pos- 
session of the chapel, from which, as a disaffected minority, they had withdrawn 
themselves, but are only anxious to be received among the Nonconformists as a 
Christian church untainted with Schism. Mr. de la Rose, who headed the Inde- 
pendents when he printed the sermon which he preached on the death of Mr. 
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sttictly orthodox confessions were required on admission to the Lord's 
table, and on the ordination of ministers. How their trust deeds run 
we know not, but the same zeal animates the present Independents, 
who, as Mr. Wilson informs us, introduce protecting clauses into the 
foundation-deeds of their chapels, that is, clauses which tie the con- 
gregation and minister in all time to come to some prescribed form of 
orthodox doctrine. But concerning the great multitude of men now 
called Independent Dissenters, we may observe, that they are a mixed 
body. They reckon among them some, ministers and laymen, who be- 
long to the great schism of the seventeenth century, but they are for 
the most part persons who shot off from the church a century later, 
and one of whose chief reasons for doing so was, that in the church, as 
among the Presbyterian Dissenters, they could hear so little of those or- 
thodox doctrines, on which they place so high a value. It is, however, 
a sight not a little amusing, that while on the one hand these people are 
proposing to have the ministers of the church deprived of the gifts of 
their ancient benefactors and thrown upon voluntary offerings of the 
people, they are taking especial care of the benefactions which the old 
Independents made to the sect, and moving heaven and earth, the 
Court of Chancery we mean, to get to themselves the benefactions of 
quite another sect. Even Mr. Wilson declares for the “ voluntary prin- 
ciple;’’ and yet one principal object with which he has undertaken 
to prepare this work, is to do his part to obtain for his own ministry 
a means of support which differs quite as much from the voluntary 
offerings of the people, as do the means of support enjoyed by the mi- 
nisters in the English national church. 

It is urged by those who have written in defence of the modern 
Presbyterians, that the chapels and the trusts have descended to them 
by regular and unimpeachable transmission. At the beginning it was 
settled in what manner the trusts should be renewed, and the trusts 
have from time to time been renewed accordingly. It was settled in 
what manner the ministers should be elected, and they have been 
elected accordingly. ‘The congregations have assembled, from Sun- 
day to Sunday, without any suspension or interruption. ‘There have 
been from time to time assimilations, that is, persons have joined 
themselves to the congregations either as being members of similar 
congregations in other places, who have been led by the course of 


Jollie, might think proper to describe him as “late Pastor to the congregational 
church at Sheffield,” without rendering it incumbent on posterity to draw from 
the circumstance the inference which Mr. Wilson has drawn, p. 122; and it isa 
remarkable circumstance that the sermon has the date 1715 on the title page, 
while Mr. Jollie died as early as March 28, 1714, and must, therefore, have been 
printed with an unusually long interval from the death of the person commemo- 
rated ; and when the differences were at their height between the Independents 
who withdtew and those, chiefly Presbyterians, who remained. Mr. Jollie’s posi- 
tion, as a tutor in one of the academies, from whence many of the northern 
ministers proceeded, gives an importance to any opinion of his; and we find him 
valuing his position as a Nonconformist, inasmuch as it opened the way for free 
inquiry, in respect of all points (even those of doctrine) comprehended in the 
term Christianity. - 

In the funeral sermon for his father, published by him in 1704, he speaks of 
Dissenters, as “especially those who have reserved to themselves a liberty to reform 
according to scriptural rule, in doctrine, discipline, and worship,” p, 28. 
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their lives to settle near them, or as persons not originally Presby- 
terians, but induced for whatever reason to join these communities. 
But the great mass of each congregation consists now, as heretofore, 
of persons who are the actual families and descendants of the men by 
whom the chapels were erected and the endowments settled on the 
ministers. These persons and their fathers are recorded in the register- 
book of baptisms, which is in fact the sacred register of the admission 
of each successive generation to the privileges of the Christian name, 
and their decease is to be proved by the register-book of the burials. 
These things afford at least a very strong prima facie claim to a 
rightful possession; and when the law finds such persons in peaceable 
possession, it must in the eye of common sense appear a strange mea- 
sure of justice which the law of England metes out, if these persons 
are ejected by its operations, to make room for strangers, or to make 
silent the house once filled with the voice of praise and thanksgiving. 
We are sure, at least, that there is no generous heart which will not 
sympathize in a hardship such as this, and the more so, because it will 
have been incurred by acting in obedience to a sacred call of duty ; 
that they should search the Scriptures in order to know the truth, 
and that they should profess the truth which is thus opened to their 
minds. 

Mr. Wilson makes light of the point of family representation, (p. 
203,) and yet it is historically certain that these chapels were erected 
for the most part expressly that the builders and their families might 
have a place to worship in, when they could no longer hear the minis- 
ters to whom they were attached in the venerable edifices in which 
theretofore they had been wont to assemble; and it is equally certain 
that they and their lineal descendants have remained and often been 
interred around the spot to this hour. In some instances, it was a 
single family by whom the chapels were erected, who invited their 
neighbours to associate with them. They saw a minister to whom 
they were attached zealously engaged in the exercise of a ministry 
which was not accepted by the church, and were glad to give him the 
opportunity. We deny that they were erected for a “class,” in the 
sense in which Mr. Wilson uses the word; that is, for men of a certain 
shade of religious sentiment. They were erected, as the trust-deeds 
declare, for the worship of God, and to the worship of God they are to 
this day devoted. They were open no doubt to all who then were, or 
should afterwards be willing to enter them upon the terms settled by 
the founders, but the founders were themselves to be the congregation, 
and the special intent as regards the individual worshipers, was evi- 
dently the use and benefit of the founders, their posterity and connex- 
ions, acting on the great principle on which they separated themselves 
from institutions which should restrain the liberty of worship and 
opinion. 

Mr. Wilson in the same page denies that to bring the descendants 
of these founders into the Court of Chancery is any case of religious 
persecution. But. what is religious persecution, but inflicting tempo- 
ral hardship for a religious opinion or practice? If the modern Pres- 
byterians were not persons who had received these trusts and chapels 
by due descent from the founders, if they were strangers to the found- 
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ers who had introduced themselves into the advantages of these 
foundations, entertaining views hostile to those of the founders, then 
the expulsion of them might not wear the aspect of persecution. But 
here it is admitted that the parties are, as before described, often the 
regular representatives both in corporate succession and by hereditary 
descent, of those by whom the chapels were erected, and the attempt 
is now making to dislodge them, because in their inquiries after divine 
truth, they have arrived at certain opinions respecting it, but still 
worthy of a Christian to hold. 

We submit that there is no distinguishing this from the persecution 
for religious opinion of any period in the history of the church, Jewish, 
Heathen, Catholic or Protestant. The measure of the persécution is 
less severe than some have undergone, and the time is not yet come 
when we shall see the persecuted Presbyterian enter the doors of a 
prison. At present, it is only in their property that they are to suffer. 
Let not those who put the law in motion flatter themselves that it is 
the law, not they who are guilty, or that they will escape reprobation, 
because the law they invoke is a comparatively mild one. Every per- 
secutor has had the law on his side, from the Jews who said “we 
have a law,” to those who put in motion against the Nonconformists 
the persecuting statutes of the reign of Charles II. Has no relator 
and no abettor of a relator felt some compunction at going to law 
before, we will not say Unbeliever, but Conformist, in what is at least 
a case of doubtful justice or propriety ? 

We would gladly have seen Mr. Wilson—we hitherto thought he 
was—among the defenders of that religious liberty, insisted on by 
those Nonconformists whose principles and practices he has made his 
study. But if he join those who would, by laws made and admin- 
istered by Churchmen, extinguish the English Presbyterians, let him 
not superadd to this, misrepresentation of the arguments of those who 
have raised their voices, hitherto perhaps too feebly, against the most 
extraordinary proceeding which the history of Dissent presents. We 
must protest against his assertion (p. 79), that the persons who have 
written in defence of the modern Presbyterians have represented the 
ministers of the era of the founders as “men who cared nothing 
about doctrinal truth or error, who looked with cold indifference upon 
theological opinions of the most opposite character.’’—No such state- 
ment, we will venture to assert, has been made by them, and if made, 
it would be incorrect. In the Presbyterian ministry there has always 
been a proper value set upon the opinions which were held, though 
we know that it was always a favourite opinion among them, that 
works took precedence of faith, that charity is the end of the com- 
mandment, and that to fear God and to keep his commandments is 
the whole duty of man. These were their favourite texts, as they are 
the favourite texts of good and moderate men in all times. This is 
perfectly consistent with holding and with valuing certain opinions re- 
specting the nature of that grace of God which was manifested by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. But it is one thing to value that which is be- 
lieved to be Christian truth, and another, so to value it, as to say that 
here all inquiry shall cease, and that no advances in human know- 
ledge shall ever be allowed to place men in opposition to it. The 
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principle of the modern Independents seems admitted to be, to secure, 
as far as they are able, by the terms of their trust-deeds, the con- 
tinued prevalence of those opinions which at the present hour they 
are holding; the principle of the Presbyterians we conceive to have 
always been—the principle we maintain of every honest and consis- 
tent Protestant Dissenter, nay, of every Protestant—to set a proper 
value upon that which is deemed to be the truth, but to leave the 
way open for the entrance of any other truth, which God, in his gra- 
cious Providence, may discover to their minds. 
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PREFATORY ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE English Presbyterians constitute one of the Three Denomi- 
nations into which the Protestant Dissenters of England are divided. 
They are chiefly distinguished by the principle, which is laid down 
as the basis of the ‘‘ Association or EncuisH PrespyTEeRiAns,” of 
THE RIGHT OF UNFETTERED PRIVATE JUDGMENT IN MATTERS OF RELI- 
GION, AND OF FULL AND FREE CHRISTIAN COMMUNION ON THE ADMIS- 
SION OF THE DIVINE MISSION OF OUR LoRD, WITHOUT ANY OTHER 
DOCTRINAL TEST WHATEVER. 

For holding and acting upon this Protestant principle, they have 
for along time been assailed with every species of reproach, and 
even menace, by certain persons of the two other Denominations ; 
and at length plans have been laid, and subscriptions raised, for 
making an attack upon their chapels and institutions. A system of 
exclusion is likewise acted upon by the parties before pointed out, 
even in the Dissenting Charities, and in meetings for asserting the 
Civil Rights of Dissenters. At this crisis, ‘‘ fue Enerisn Pressy- 
TEKIAN’’ is established for the sake of facilitating the closer union of 
the Denomination whose name it assumes, of diffusing information, 
correcting mistakes, and exposing calumnies concerning them, and 
of aiding in the promotion of their interests and the defence of their 
rights. It will be continued periodically, and at first monthly. It 
will be a register of proceedings relating to English Presbyterians, 
and of valuable documents collected from the Journals and other 
quarters. Original communications, as well as publications, whether 
periodical or others, are requested. Any mistakes into which the 
Conductors may fall, will, on being pointed out, be acknowiedged ; 
but the limits of the Work will not allow of controversial discussion. 
The present Number is prepared in haste, and must consist chiefly 
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of Letters that have already appeared in print, but known only par- 
tially to the English Presbyterians; the future Numbers will contain 
more original matter, and will, it is hoped, be found serviceable to 
this Denomination, whose common prosperity, and not any individual 
advantage, is the sole object which the Conductors have in view, as 
indeed the price of the Work will sufficiently testify. 

Whilst the communication of intelligence, and statements of mat- 
ters of fact, are earnestly requested, the Conductors entreat that all 
important reports may be verified by the names (for private use, at 
least,) of the writers. They seek only Truth and Justice; these 
may be for a moment distorted or obscured; but yet, they say -with ~ 
Ricuarp Baxter (to whom they are indebted for their motto from 
Sir Matthew Hale), ‘“TruraH wiILL TRIUMPH, AND FRAUD WILL 
VANISH, AND SECRET THINGS SHALL BE BROUGHT TO LIGHT, AND THAT 
WHICH IS CROOKNED BY THE JUDGMENT OF MEN, SHALL BE SET 
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STRAIT BY THE INFALLIBLE FINAL JUDGMENT, 


MR. WILLIAM SMITH’S LETTER TO THE PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Smitn, late M.P. for Norwich, has addressed the following admirable 
Letter to the Protestant Dissenters, on the course which they ought to pur- 
sue in the present very critical posture of their affairs. 


Frienps snp Brerurun,—You have probably by this time seen, or will 
very soon receive, the Report of the United Committee, which has been sit- 
ting in London to consider of ‘the legal position of the Dissenters at the 
present time,’’ and the course most eligible for them to pursue, especially 
under the expectation of some measures of Church Reform being under the 
consideration of Government. 

Agreeing as I do with the advice of the Committee, to confine the prayer 
of such petitions to the redress of certain practical grievances therein stated, 
relating to the interesting subjects of Marriage and Burial, the payment of 
certain ecclesiastical dues, and our virtual exclusion from the two great na- 
tional Universities, I probably should not have obtruded myself on your 
notice, if the highly important question respecting the union of Church and 
State, by the establishment of a body of clergy, endowed at the national ex- 
pense, had not been started and urged as “the most prominent of our griev- 
ances; and this with much warmth and pertinacity, as supereminently 
offensive in the eyes of a large portion of the Nonconformists of this king- 
dom. 

On this point, so represented, I cannot refrain from offering some obser- 
vations. 

Of my pretensions to ask your attention to any sentiments of mine, as 
such, I must leave you to judge. My apology must be that, born and edu- 
cated among the Dissenters, and having lived among them, I have always 
participated in their feelings, and have never shrunk from the most open 
avowal of my professions and connexions in those times of illiberal bigotry, 
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when every effort was made to overwhelm us with calumny and contempt. 
To the support of our common cause--the canse of civil and religious liberty 
—I have devoted my best endeavours during ‘g long and not inactive life, of 
which forty-six years were spent in Parliament ;say@bhaving carefully watched 
the progress of opinion on subjects connected with civil and religious liberty, 
I may hope to have gained something from experience: and I have an honest 
pride in being able to say that the Protestant Dissenters of every denomina- 
tion have more than repaid my attempts at service, by the most: flattering 
acknowledgements. of, my ;ever ready attention. 

The alacrity, which has been manifested to petition for the redress of those 
particular grievances above specified, renders another word on that part of 
the subject unnecessary, except as it calls for the most earnest and strenuous 
caution against permitting the warmth with which the second object is taken 
up, to interfere with and impede the favourable prospect we have of success 
in those points which more immediately demand our attention. 

The severance of Church and State is not a question to be disposed of like 
the form of a registry, or of a celebration of marriage. If seriously pressed, 
it will be found of all-absorbing consequence and interest; and instead of 
being guilty of the inconsistency of immediately deciding upon it, while I 
am so strongly urging consideration, may I be permitted to state some points 
of difficulty attending each alternative? I am ready to allow, or even main- 
tain, that the abstract principle of prohibiting the interference of the civil 
magistrate with matters of conscience is so just and equitable, that one 
scarcely knows how to admit of any exception when the case can be clearly 
proved to come under the description of a really conscientious persuasion ; 
and that to such interference may be ascribed a very large proportion of the 
calamities which in all ages nations have been doomed to endure; as witness 
the persecutions in support of the Roman paganism, and the subsequent ones 
during the reign of Popery down to the Albigenses, and the execrable scenes 
under Louis XIV., of detestable memory; the depravation of moral feeling, 
and the substitution of the will of man for the law of God, not to insist on 
the absurd pretension of infallibility implied in the magistrate’s claim to de- 
cide “‘ what is truth,” and which applies equally to paganism, Mahometanism 
and Christianity. To this side of the question I have meant to do justice, 
and I hope I have done it; but be it now recollected, that these grievous 
calamities happened when toleration was not known; and that in the pre- 
sent times, and the present case, the circumstances are wholly altered. No 
such cases exist in Christian countries; and it is even very probable that 
many persons may think themselves in conscience bound to establish Chris- 
tianity, so far at least as to make a State provision for keeping it up in coun- 
tries professedly Christian, as a system of morals the most pure and perfect, 
and therefore calculated to secure the greatest temporal prosperity of any 
people; an object which will be allowed worthy of a wise ruler, as well as 
the excellence of the system by which he professes to be guided. And yet 
his interference, even up to this point, with the now Jegal definition of Chris- 
tianity in this country, viz. accepting “the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament as the rule of our faith and practice,” would be by such rigid in- 
terpretation prohibited, so difficult is it to lay down maxims and rules of 
general conduct applicable to political affairs universally, without any quali- 
fication; and in the present case we must, I fear, descend to consider whether 
we shall mow do more good by insisting on the utter and sudden abolition of 
all assistance from the State to all or any modes of Christianity, even though 
with complete toleration to all others, and this to be carried by all means and 
at all events, or to content ourselves with the quiet attainment of the desired 
improvements in our own condition. To carry the great point, two modes 
only present themselves, persuasion or force. The former adopts the mode 
of acting which we recommend; abstinence from all violence and even cla- 
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mout, (which is a species or degree of violence,) and merely proposing our 
arguments, reiterating them as often as may be thought expedient, and trust- 
ing to the gradual operation of what we deem truth and good sense to pro- 
duce such an impression on the minds of the thinking portion of the people 
as shall bring over a decided majority to agree to the very important and, to 
many, startling change so loudly talked of. This is consistent with all ideas 
of practical reform, violently disturbs nothing, alarms none but the supporters 
of every abuse, and brings about the presumed and wished-for good, by means 
of a nature congenial with the proposed end; or, if these means fail, a pre- 
sumption would arise, that the end itself was not entirely and unmixedly 
good as had been expected: and the whole process is analogous to the gene- 
ral course of Providence in bringing about great natural or moral changes. 
It is like the acceleration of harvest by the natural heat of summer, instead 
of the ripening of a vineyard by the sudden heat of a volcanic eruption, by 
which half the produce of the neighbourhood is destroyed. 

Let us now suppose the trial of force—not that force, positive and direct, 
has ever been mentioned; but the demand, mentioned as that has been, 
points far more towards the quarter of force than persuasion. Now, ‘the 
king going to war with 10,000, considers how he is to meet him who cometh 
against him with 20,000,” &c. &c. Let me, then, endeavour to form some 
estimate—rough and uncertain though it must be—of the opposite forces in 
this supposed conflict, were it soon to be brought on. On the one side, the 
bold and steady lovers of perfect liberty and abstract justice, unappalled by 
the desertion of those who, though really friendly to the object, think it pre- 
maturely attempted, and aided only by the mere lovers of confusion and 
change. Now for the opposite array: In the first rank, the giant Posses- 
sion! then (I give them the place of honour) all the honest and conscientious 
ecclesiastics who have hitherto performed their duties with zeal and inte- 
grity, meaning rightly, acting well, and fully persuaded of the justice, righte- 
ousness and utility of the system in defence of which they would be engaged, 
and by whose appearance numbers would be swayed, and many half friends 
neutralized ; then the laity, of the same respectable description ; then all the 
ordinary clergy, the possessors and expectants of livings, small and great, of 
every species and degree of church property, or situation, or income, from 
the archbishop to the sexton; all the possessors of advowsons ; many of the 
lay impropriators, from connexion or undefined apprehension of danger ; all 
the limbs, branches and twigs of aristocracy, who prefer a profession, whether 
law, army, or divinity, (especially the latter, as not including the necessity 
of defying labour like law, or death like the army,) to the comparative de- 
gradation of mercantile employment: to these also adhere all those who 
prefer the superior fashion of an established religion, as a kind of cloak for 
the shame of being supposed to have any religion at all; add to all these the 
immense crowd who have not one spark of religion, who, very possibly, can 
neither spell nor read the word, nor tell its meaning, who yet call them- 
selves ‘“‘ Churchmen,” because, though they scarcely ever go to church, they 
are quite sure to go nowhere else on Sunday, unless to the gin-shop or the 
beer-house; but are always ready to follow the parish squire if he be boun- 
tiful, or popular from any other cause, on every errand of support or de- 
struction. Our list of enemies may be closed with the vagrants, the poachers 
and the jail birds, who would be sure to attend to pick up the crumbs which 
might fall from such a table! Now of this motley multitude, appearing in 
every variety of garb, from embroidered velvet to the shreds of the hopsack, 
is it probable that we could swell the numbers of our legitimate troops with 
a sufficient number of auxiliaries to afford us any rational hope of success if 
driven to a contest? No, certainly. Is, then, the case hopeless? I say no 
such thing ; but only that we should be driven at last to resort, with great 
disadvantage, to those our natural and legitimate modes of contest, reason 
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and argument ; waiting with patient confidence for the arrival of that day 
when they should have produced their genuine effect. 

I have other considerations to offer, but think that the present dose will 
be fully large enough for the capacity of your columns or the patience of 
your readers, and therefore shall abstain from pressing more on either, unless 
occasion should seem to call for them. 

Iam, Mr. Editor, your obedient humble servant, 
Wo. Smirtu. 
Blandford-square, Marylebone, Jan. 6, 1834. 


UNITARIAN APPROPRIATION OF ENDOWMENTS. 
[From the Liverpool Mercury. | 


“ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.” 


Brrore we proceed to lay before our readers the admirable and unanswer- 
able letter of our intelligent and most respectable correspondent, we must 
observe, in reference to his allusion to its length, which he apprehends may 
be an obstacle to its insertion at this moment, that no apology can possibly 
be required for the extent of a communication in which we can discover not 
a word which should have been omitted, and which is not absolutely neces- 
sary to illustrate the views of the writer. Under this impression, we have 
felt it to be our imperious duty to give prompt publicity to a communication 
which would do credit to any public journal in the kingdom. ‘There is some- 
times, as is particularly shown in Mr. Martineau’s letter, a great difference 
between what the Americans call a “lengthy” article, and a tedious one; 
and we are convinced that few, if any, of our readers will accuse our cor- 
respondent of prolixity. 

He has, in most courteous language, completely floored the editor of the 
Standard; but we conceive that he must have indulged in a little conscious 
irony, in that part of his letter wherein he seems to take it for granted that 
the organ of the Liverpool Conservatives would publish his communication, 
because fair play demanded such a course, and because the said editor had 
pointed out his own journal as the appropriate channel for a reply. No 
person who has marked the conduct or tact of that journal, from its com- 
mencement to the present moment, could seriously expect that such a letter 
as that of Mr. Martineau would ever appear in its columns. It would be 
almost as reasonable to expect that the editor should voluntarily mount the 
pillory, with a placard on his breast, inscribed, ‘‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.”—Edzt. Mercury. 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Mercury. 

Sir,—You have not, perhaps, been wholly inattentive to the series of 
amiable delineations which the Liverpool Standard has recently presented 
of the Unitarians. Fearing that the editor would not gain from his exertions 
the credit which his inventive faculty deserved, I drew up the following vin- 
dication of his originality, clearly showing that his merits are of a very dif- 
ferent, and far more ideal order, than those of the mere observer and copyist 
of actual realities. He has modestly declined the communication. Not, in- 
deed, because he conceives the letter to exaggerate his fertility of fiction ; 
for he himself, in his refusal, pushes his own claims further: he proclaims 
himself destitute of all human means of ascertaining the things whereof he 
affirms. He has, indeed, quoted from divers trust deeds; but, he says, the 
Unitarians possess all these documents, and will not let him see them! His 
philippics then are, as I suspected, things of inspiration! The editor is on 
the tripod! 
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Your known love of fair play, Sir, persuades me that, by giving place to 
this letter in your journal, you will help the public to a just estimate of the 
merits of the Standard, as displayed in this transaction; and that you will 
not complain of the “extreme length” of two or three columns in defence 
of character, where ten have been employed to blacken it.—Yours, &c. 

James Marrineau. 


Mount Street, eb. 5, 1834. 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Standard. 


Srr,—In your paper of January 7th, you close one of your articles against 
the Unitarians with these words: “If they complain of misrepresentation, 
this is the proper quarter for redress.” I think it is; and having a com- 
plaint of some magnitude to prefer, appeal to your sense of justice to place 
it in the same columns which have already circulated the misrepresentations 
against which it is directed. 

The “aspiring” and “fashionable” sect against which you have been re- 
cently attempting to preach up a crusade, might perhaps allow your indigy 
nation to spend itself, were it not that, with all their “ambition,” they have 
not succeeded in making the public acquainted with their character and 
opinions; and that their opponents, by skilfully playing upon this prevailing 
ignorance respecting them, are enabled with effect to apply descriptions to 
them, and publish assertions respecting them, which, if used as falsely of 
any known class of men, would meet with an instantaneous and generous 
rejection. You have, moreover, in common with all unscrupulous assailants, 
another advantage over us; in making us out to be “jugglers,” “ impostors,” 
and “ perfidious,” you anticipate all reply, and virtually tell the world that, 
say what we may, we are not to be believed. And in this you are prudent; 
you have no security for your case, but in discrediting the veracity of ours. 
I am not, however, without hope that, with some of your readers, statements 
made by one who, by signing his name, makes himself responsible for them, 
will avail as much as those which are sent forth from the ambuscade of a 
leading article or anonymous correspondence; and in this faith I proceed 
to review the evidence by which you support your accusations against the 
body of Unitarian Christians. 

The exuberance of diction with which your charges are set forth makes 
it difficult to define distinctly what they are; but I can hardly be mistaken 
in stating the substance of your indictment to be this: That the great body 
of Unitarian trustees, congregations and ministers, have been, and are, guilty 
of dishonesty, in originally ‘seizing,” and still occupying, property which 
they know to belong to others. ‘This is surely no overstatement of your 
meaning. Less than this cannot be meant by “fraud,” “ pilfering,”’ “ spo- 
liation,”’ “usurpation,” “sacrilege,” “‘malversation,” ‘‘plunder,” “robbery,” 
“unprincipled and glaringly dishonest inroads;” less than this cannot be 
meant, when you assert that we have been “charged with fraud under cir- 
cumstances which carry with them a strong moral, if not legal, conviction ;”’ 
that Unitarian trustees have ‘‘seized upon the property which they held in 
trust,” have acted “as if they had been heirs of entail,” and ‘“ devoted to 
avarice” “funds left for the propagation of orthodoxy.” Some of these 
phrases would seem to hint at something worse than I have stated; “ heirs 
of entail” spend their revenue upon themselves and their families; and 
“ money devoted to avarice” is a highly figurative description of expendi- 
ture for religious worship: but setting these expressions down to the fervour 
of declamation, I confine myself simply to your charge of fraudulent mal- 
versation. And here let me state at once, that I argue the moral, not the 
legal question, with which it would be absurd to meddle while it is still sub 
judice. My position is simply this: That, even though it should be deter- 
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mined in the highest courts of law, that all participation by Unitarians in 
the properties now devoted to the support of their worship is illegal, their 
past enjoyment of these properties could not be shown to be immoral. In 
the case of Lady Hewley’s fund this point is already settled: the costs are 
ordered by the Vice-Chancellor to be paid out of the fund; and notwith- 
standing your care to leave the impression that the trustees are a set of 
knaves, you know well enough, Sir, that if His Honour had held them to be 
guilty of “‘ flagitious malversation,” in conformity with the practice of his 
Court, he would have saddled them with costs. We may pass on, then, to 
the case of the chapels and endowments whose history you have professed 
to give. And that there may be no ambiguity respecting the principles by 
which the question of character should be tried, allow me to suggest the fol- 
lowing proposition as fair and just: that if a trustee shall abide by the ex- 
pressed intentions of the devisor, he will conform to the strictest rule of 
duty which any moralist could prescribe. To the test of this rule let the 
body of Unitarian administrators be brought. Now, in your list of “usur- 
Fe there occur only ten instances in which you distinctly assert a vio- 
ation of deeds of trust. In all the others your argument is this: The con- 
gregation was orthodox; it is heterodox; therefore the trustees are thieves. 
Whether this reasoning is designed to insiruate that in these cases, too, the 
prescribed conditions of trust have been transgressed, it is difficult to deter- 
mine; probably it is, since you have affirmed universally of Unitarian trus- 
tees, “in no one case have they regarded the injunctions of the devisors.”’ 
Both the argument and the insinuation will be notized in a future letter; 
for the present, let us attend to the ten cases of specific charge. On two of 
them (Bolton and Rawtonstall) I am not able to give any information. All 
that I can say is, that if your statement is true, (and all analogy would lead 
me to suppose it to be false,)—if the property in these places is really limited 
by the deeds to orthodox purposes,—the trustees have not done their duty ; 
they should have suffered no ambiguity to rest upon their administration, 
but have applied to Chancery for instructions; and one or two Chancery 
decrees, either confirming or overruling the absurd attempts of testators to 
bribe their own opinions into perpetuity, would Lave precluded further con - 
troversy, and enabled all parties to understand their real position. The other 
eight cases stand in the following list, whose parallel columns exhibit some 
instructive contrasts : 


Statements of the Liverpool Standard. 


1. Gorton. ‘ Built by persons who 
acknowledged and loved the evan- 
gelical truths contained in the doc- 
trinal articles of the Church of En- 
gland andthe Assembly’sCatechism.” 

[The Standard prints this as a quo- 
tation, and evidently intends his read- 
ers to suppose that it is a passage 
from the trust deeds. If it is from 
any other quarter, it is destitute of 
all force as an accusation. | 

2. Knowsley. A Unitarian con- 
gregation, (whose correction the 
Standard leaves to Mr. Stanley,) 
<< endowed for orthodox purposes.” 

3. Renshaw-street. The proceeds 
of the sale cf Benn’s-garden Chapel 
were applied to the erection of Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel. The endow- 
ments left to the chapel in Benn’s- 


Actual Facts. 


1. Gorton. This passage is no 
citation, in word or substance, from 
any trust deed. The endowments 
are not left for orthodox purposes, 
and are restricted by no specifica- 
tions which exclude Unitarians. 


2. Knowsley. There is no Uni- 
tarian congregation whatever. 


3. Renshaw-strect. The chapel 
in Benn’s-garden was a proprietary 
chapel, the shares descending from 
generation to generation, like any 
other private property. The pro- 
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garden are understood to have been 
taken with the congregation to their 
new place of worship. 


4. Cross-street, Manchester. “‘The 
emoluments designed for the support 
of orthodox doctrines.” 


5. Platt. The old trust deed says: 
“The doctrines preached here shall 
be according to the Assembly’s Ca- 
techism and the doctrinal articles of 
the Church of England. 

6. Rivington. “The original trust 
deed requires that the Assembly’s 
Catechism be taught there.” 

7. Stannington. The minister to 
be approved by three of the next 
neighbouring ministry, or the feoffees, 
or the greater part of them, ‘for 
honesty of life, soundness of doc- 
trine, and diligence in preaching.” 

{The Standard then asserts, that 
the devisor held orthodoxy to be 
soundness of doctrine, and infers 
from this a breach of trust. ] 

8. Chester. By Matthew Henry’s 
will, a copy of his Exposition of the 
Bible was placed on the desks of his 
chapel for general perusal, where 
they lay for nearly eighty years; but 
since the Unitarians have obtained 
possession, one of the volumes of the 
New Testament was missing, and 
several leaves were torn out of an- 
other; while the new Unitarian ver- 
sion lay in the pulpit and several of 
the pews. 
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prietors, on leaving the place, sold 
their shares, and did what they in- 
dividually pleased with their several 
shares of the proceeds. Renshaw- 
street Chapel has no endowment. 

4. Cross-street, Manchester. The 
trust deeds singularly liberal, con- 
taining no limitations excluding Uni- 
tarians. 

5. Platt. This statement is false. 
The trust deeds might be proclaimed 
at the Market-cross. 


6. Rivington. Neither the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, nor any other, 
is required to be taught. 

7. Stannington. ‘Chere has been 
no breach of trust. The devisor does 
not prescribe his own notions as a 
test of ministerial fitness; but orders 
his trustees to refer the question of 
soundness of doctrine to a succession 
of living persons, with whom he 
lodges a discretionary power in this 
matter. Zheir interpretation, not 
his, is the enjoined criterion. 

8. Chester. There is no trace of 
any such will of Matthew Henry. 
The copy of his Exposition, which, 
out of respect for that venerable man, 
was placed on the desks of the chapel, 
has no volume missing. That, after 
having been chained to the desks for 
eighty years, and exposed to the cu- 
riosity of relic-loving strangers, a few 
leaves should be wanting is not asto- 
nishing. In order to preserve it 
better, and render it really more ac- 
cessible, it is now placed in the 
Chapel Library. The “new Uni- 
tarian version” has never been used 
in the pulpit. 


Besides these cases of chapel trusts, there are three others, in which you 
affirm there has been a dishonest appropriation. With regard to one of them, 
Mrs. Clough’s fund, I have not sought for information; the trustees residing 
in Liverpool can, if they think proper, defend themselves. I have no doubt 
that your assertions with respect to them are precisely as true as they are 
with respect to the two following instances: 


Statements of the Liverpool Standard. 


1. Chamberlaine’s Fund. Certain 
funds, left by one Chamberlaine, of 
Hull, “‘ to the poor and the minister 
of a chapel in Hull,” now contribute 
to the support of the Unitarian Col- 
lege for young gentlemen. 


Actual Facts. 

1. Chamberlaine’s Fund. The 
funds left for “the poor and the 
minister of a chapel in Hull” have 
never contributed a penny to the 
Unitarian College. Certain other 
funds, left by the same person, for 
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2. Ann Butterworth’s Fund, the 
interest of which was to be applied 
to “ putting out and binding appren- 
tice children of poor Protestant Dis- 
senters.” This fund is employed in 
educating young teachers and preach- 
ers at the Unitarian College. 
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“the education or maintenance of a 
scholar in some academy, either in 
England or Scotland,” have been . 
granted by Chamberlaine’s trustees 
to a student at York College, never 
to the college itself. 

2. Ann Butterworth’s Fund. Not 
a penny has ever been employed in 
support of York College or its stu- 
dents, or any otherwise appropriated 
than in “putting out and binding 
apprentice children of poor Protest- 
ant Dissenters.” 


I have now dismissed all your cases of distinct accusation against Uni- 
tarian trustees. Your obvious respect for the true English rule of law and 
morals, to believe in the innocence of every human being until he is proved 
guilty, will lead you to rejoice at the vanishing of point after point of that 
evidence of fraud, the truth of which could not be suspected without pain. 
You will have a benevolent satisfaction in admitting that, so far as the cases 
hitherto examined are concerned, the Unitarians stand acquitted of all de- 
parture from the prescribed terms of the trusts committed to their admini- 
stration. 

The only objection which I can conceive to this conclusion is founded 
upon the word Presbyterian, which is found in some of the trust deeds. It 
may be said that Unitarians are not Presbyterians, and are therefore ex- 
cluded from the benefit of funds left to that body of Christians. Now I ask 
for a definition of a Presbyterian: does it mean the same as Calvinist; or 
is Calvinism an essential part of its signification? This is the sense in which 
you employ the term; but it is a sense disowned alike by the etymology of 
the word and the history of the sect. Presbyterianism expresses nothing 
with respect to doctrine: its opposite is not heterodoxy, but episcopacy. It 
has existed, and does exist, in conjunction with every shade of theological 
sentiment, from Antinomianism to Humanitarianism. At this moment 
there are three Presbyterian bodies in Ireland, of one of which I was myself 
for several years a member,—all of them prevailingly, indeed almost ex- 
clusively, Unitarian,—all of them recognised under the name of Presby- 
terian by the British Legislature, and under that name receiving the annual 
Parliamentary grant, incorrectly called the Regiwm Donum. 

Nor is the heresy of this body a secret, a thing of slow and covert growth, 
stealthily clinging to a name which it is accused of having forfeited. The 
Presbytery of Antrim, and the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, never were 
Calvinistic, but owe their very existence to their refusal to sign a Trinitarian 
creed; the latter, comprising men whose preaching, whose public speeches, 
whose writings, whose Parliamentary evidence, all proclaim their Unitarian- 
ism, has within the last five years been erected into an independent eccle- 
siastical court, admitted by Government to all the privileges of the other 
Presbyterians, and allowed to have its separate page of account in the trea- 
sury books. Nor does any one in Ireland, be his orthodoxy what it may, 
ever think of questioning the right of its members to the name of Presbyte- 
rian. Their opinions, then, with respect to the person of Christ, do not ex- 
clude Unitarians from the class of Presbyterians. Presbyterianism has no- 
thing to do with doctrine. With church discipline, however, it has; and it 
may be urged that Unitarians do not employ its forms of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, and are therefore aliens from ‘it. I admit it readily; and think 
the term, when applied to Unitarianism, as much twisted from its first mean- 
ing as the old names Whig and Tory, when applied to Lords Grey and 
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Eldon. But at the time when the trust deeds in question were drawn up, its 
first meaning had been already lost, and supplanted by a secondary one. 
Our ancestors of that period were as destitute as we are of that species of ec- 
clesiastical connexion and discipline which was originally denoted by Pres- 
byterianism, and which has never existed in England except very partially 
during the Commonwealth. If, then, the congregations which you have 
enumerated are not Presbyterian now, neither were they so at the time of 
their endowment; and the use of a false name is to be ascribed, not to us, 
but to the trust deeds which we are accused of violating : in whatever sense 
the congregations described by them were Presbyterian, in the same sense 
our congregations are Presbyterian. Do you ask me what that sense was— 
what that strange word, which expressed neither doctrine nor discipline, 
really meant at the period in question? It denoted the practice of admitting 
communicants to the Lord’s table, without those inquisitorial tests and ex- 
aminations which were, and still are, insisted upon by the Independents, 
and which formed (with the exception of one short period of union for spe- 
cific objects,) a constant topic of dispute between the two sects: it denoted 
the most thorough principle of nonconformity which the spirit of the age 
admitted; a love of free inquiry more strong, an understanding of the rights 
of conscience more clear, a dislike of enforced creeds more hearty, than was 
possessed by any other class of Dissenters. ‘The Presbyterians of that time 
were the religious liberals of the day ; and while the Independents thought 
it the great object of a church to maintain its existing creed, the Presbyte- 
rians were beginning to discern a greater object in the preservation of liberty 
and the attainment of truth. Do you desire to know how far their notions 
of liberality and free communion went, and think that Unitarianism was still 
infinitely beyond their reach? Hear Richard Baxter’s opinion of the Inde- 
pendents. Dr. Calamy tells us that that great man disliked their “ strict- 
ness about the qualifications of church members; for if once (he said) you 
go beyond the evidence of a serious, sober profession, as a credible and suf- 
ficient sign of a title, you will never know where to rest; but the Church’s 
opinion will be both rule and judge, and men will be let in or kept out, ac- 
cording to the various latitude of opinions or charity in the several officers 
or members of the church.” When Cromwell was made Protector, Baxter 
was one of the Parliamentary committee appointed to settle the terms of 
admission to communion, and define “ the fundamentals of Christianity.”’ 
He proposed “the Creed,” (2. ¢. the Apostles’,) ‘the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, as the essentials or fundamentals of Christianity, con- 
taining all that is necessary to salvation. When they objected that this 
might be subscribed by a Papist or a Socinian, his answer was, ‘So much 
the better, and the fitter to be the matter of concord.’” On another occa- 
sion, when an attempt was made to effect a reconciliation between the Pres- 
byterians and the Independents, Baxter was appointed to draw up the terms, 
which were to include a definition of orthodoxy. To the test of orthodoxy 
which he proposed, Dr. Owen, on behalf of the Independents, objected that 
“‘Socinians would agree to it.” Baxter, though anxious for agreement, would 
not consent to the required alteration, and no arrangement could be made. 
These facts may serve to show that Presbyterian and Independent did not, 
as you have asserted, mean the same thing; that the Presbyterians were 
distinguished by that attachment to open communion which now charac- 
terizes the Unitarians, and were repugnant to that system of tests which still 
prevails among the Independents ; that they extended their catholicity of 
principle to Socinians, and, at least on one occasion, made their admission 
to the Christian fraternity an essential condition to reconciliation with the 
Independents. As, then, no form of doctrine ever entered into the definition 
of Presbyterianism, and, instead of the system of discipline which it prima- 
rily denoted, it had, at the origin of the existing foundations, passed into a 
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name for the great principles of free worship and free inquiry, the occurrence 
of this word in the trust deeds cannot exclude from their benefits a class of 
Christians by whom, and by whom alone, those principles are still held in 
the highest veneration. I hold, therefore, that the Unitarians stand acquitted 
of the charge of “ violating the injunction$;of the devisors,” whose trustees 
they have become. - 

The remainder of your evidence I reserve for examination in another 
letter ; and remain,‘Sir, yours, &c. 

Eee James Martineau, 

Hie One’ of the Ministers of Paradise-street Chapel. 


As the managers of the Liverpool Standard, after having defamed the Unita- 
rians, and offered their own journal as the arena upon which the controversy 
should be conducted, have declined the letter of Mr. Martineau, we have 
deemed it our duty to afford that gentleman the use of our columns, as an 
act of justice to the parties accused, and as an exposition of the tact and 
moral code of the conductors of that Conservative vehicle of slander.—Edit. 
Liv. Merc., Feb. 14. 


To the Editor of the Liverpool Standard. 


Sir,—Permit me to resume my office as your corrector of the press, and 
to enlarge a little the list of errata with which I presented you last week. 
The laudable love of accuracy evinced in your remarks on the inadvertencies 
of the “ Improved Version,” persuades me that you will accept from a Uni- 
tarian the only return in his power, a brief criticism on your own. 

I ventured to propose that the conduct of trustees should be tried by the 
following rule: That the administrators of trusts are bound to adhere to the 
expressed intentions of the devisors whom they represent. Your accusations 
of fraud against Unitarians I divided into two classes; those in which you 
plainly asserted a violation of this rule, comprising in all thirteen cases, and 
those in which you seem to insinuate it. With the first class I have dealt 
already, and now proceed to such notice of the rest as the discreet indistinct- 
ness of their logic will admit. The argument which pervades this tedious 
class of cases is stated in a few words. The congregations were orthodox ; 
they are heterodox; therefore the trustees are “‘plunderers,” or “jugglers,” 
or something equally respectable. This, I believe, is precisely your reason- 
ing in its concentrated state, when its copious dilution of words has been 
drained off; and in this form it would hardly have the good fortune to con- 
vince many of your readers, and might be left to its fate, were not some- 
thing more implied in it than is expressed. From the orthodoxy of the ori- 
ginal congregations, you wish your readers to slip quietly into the notion of 
the orthodoxy of the original frust deeds; upon this mode of supplying the 
ellipsis of the argument, its whole force as an accusation evidently depends; 


‘and the question therefore is, Can we, from the Calvinism of the founders, 


infer the Calvinism of the foundations? Can we be sure, without seeing the 
documents, that their conditions require conformity with the theology of the 


‘devisors? Now, Sir, however satisfactory this @ priori mode of getting ata 


legal instrument may seem to you, there is, somehow or other, an astonish- 
ing fallacy in it, and the plain method of reading over the trust deeds un- 
accountably disappoints the orthodoxy of our expectations. 

Te convince you of this, I cannot, indeed, comply with your modest re- 
quest, that, in return for your reckless accusations, the whole body of Uni- 
tarian parchments should be turned over to the Standard office; but I can 
affirm respecting at least fourteen of your “ originally orthodox” congrega- 
tions, that none of the deeds contain any doctrinal conditions, or other limi- 
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tations, excluding Unitarians. Thinking this number of cases sufficient to 
break up all argument from the sentiments of testators to the sentiments of 
their wills, I have not pushed the investigation into the remainder: your 
charge being only inferential, enough is done when it has been shown that 
the inference is false. But if, among instances yet unexamined, there really 
be any violation of the injunctions of trust, let them be exposed; if there be 
any Unitarians holding endowments on the precarious tenure of concealment, 
let them be visited with strong disapprobation: I have no sympathy with 
those who can pocket an ambiguous sixpence; and should there be any such 
among the body of Christians to which I am attached, so far from feeling 
tempted by doctrinal accordance to their defence, I should be only the more 
grieved, indignant and disgusted, ashamed of the conscience of men who 
can find no better way of honouring theological truth than by violating moral 
integrity. 

And here, perhaps, I might close my reply, for it has been shown that, 
both in your direct and in your inferential charges, you have failed to con- 
vict the Unitarians of any violation of the terms of trust. But it is possible 
that you may dispute the rule of judgment by which their character has 
been tried, and urge that not merely the expressed, but also the implied, in- 
tentions of devisors are morally obligatory on their administrators ; that trus- 
tees are to attend not solely to the prescribed conditions in the legal instru- 
ments, but to the supposed wishes of the donors as deduced aliwnde from 
their personal history and theology; and by the application of this less de- 
finite rule you may hope yet to involve your heretical opponents in condem- 
nation. Now, in the first place, the rule itself is ethically indefensible. So- 
ciety, indeed, allows every man the control over his own property for gene- 
rations after his own demise, but only on certain conditions, and one of these 
conditions is, that he shall define, in a written document, the uses to which 
he desires it tobe applied. Should he fail to leave such a statement behind: 
him, the property passes entirely out of the control of the dead into that of 
the living, and no man feels himself under a moral any more than under a 
legal obligation, in the management of his estate, to consult his great grand- 
father’s notions of expenditure. The same principle holds good when the 
proprietor partially, instead of totally, omits the expression of his wishes; I 
mean when he leaves a will which imperfectly describes his intentions. 
When he dies intestate, all his wishes die with him; when he leaves a do- 
cument behind him, all his wishes, except those embalmed in it, die with 
him: the defined portion of a man’s desires are alone allowed to survive, 
and be made matters of moral cognizance by posterity. 

For this reason I must hold that a trustee is to look for his duty within 
the limits of his deed, and not ab extra; that he is to look at that instrument 
as the solitary relic of its author; that he is to assume its completeness as a 
directory to him, and not to construct a supplement to it from his own histo- 
rical inferences. So that, even if there were a probable discrepancy between 
the expressed and the real intentions of the Presbyterian devisors, it would 
be the duty of their administrators to limit their attention to the former. 
But, Sir, we may even allow you the advantage of this rule, false as it is, 
and maintain that the real intentions of our Presbyterian forefathers were 
not different from those which they have expressed; that the omission of 
doctrinal restrictions from their deeds was no mistake; that they did not 
mean to be exclusive, however strenuously modern Calvinists may maintain 
that they ought to have meant it; and that they were fully as competent to 
explain their own objects as the orthodoxy of the present day is to do it’ 
for them. I admit, indeed, that they were Trinitarians; nor is it to be 
doubted that they were sincerely attached to their opinions, and would have 
looked with concern on the change of sentiment which has issued in modern 
Unitarianism; but they were far more attached to the principle of unfettered 
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inquiry than to the particular creed to which it had conducted them, and 
far less averse even to Socinianism than to the interference of interest or 
force, by the dead or the living, with the exercise of free worship. In- 
deed, it is obvious that every one who maintains the right of individual in- 
vestigation, must hold in complete subordination to it the importance of any 
special dogmas. The love of inquiry, if it has any meaning at all, is in it- 
self a renunciation of all exclusive attachment to a fixed creed; for it re- 
cognises discussion, and through discussion, aims at truth; it regards truth, 
therefore, as in prospect, not in possession, and contemplates and desires 
the progress, not the stability of opinions. In strict adherence to this mode 
of thinking, which I hold to be a nobler bequest to their posterity than funds 
even surpassing your exaggerations, our Presbyterian ancestors erected and 
endowed our chapels, not for the perpetuation of a creed, but as an asylum 
for nonconformity ; not for the enforcement of inflexible doctrines, but for 
the utterance of free devotion. Their object was not to uphold orthodoxy 
against heterodoxy; Trinitarianism against Unitarianism, but to resist the 
application of legislation to worship, and to consecrate the religion of the 
conscience in opposition to the religion of the state. With what consistency 
can you represent it as the purpose of these chapels to secure the preaching 
of their founders’ theological opinions, and at the same time declare those 
opinions to have been in accordance with the doctrinal articles of the Church 
of England? Why, if this were the case, the existing churches already an- 
swered the purpose, affording a provision, ample as could be desired, for the 
preservation of the faith, and the rebuke of heresy. No, Sir, these houses 
of prayer are temples devoted, not to creeds, but to conscience ; venerable, 
not by an affected exemption from error, but by an unswerving love of truth, 
consecrated, not to arrest, but to shelter and stimulate that progression of 
religious sentiment which is inseparable from activity of intellect, the sup- 
port of all-continued sincerity of faith, and essential to the freshness and 
spontaneity of devotion. 

Besides, the plain question presents itself: If the devisors meant to con- 
fine their bequests to those of their own doctrinal persuasion, why did they 
not say so?—why, almost to a man, have they neglected all precautions on 
this point? If there shall prove to be one or two cases in which doctrinal 
restrictions are introduced, it will only show that the matter was thought of 
—that the possibility of heretical appropriation was contemplated ; and, 
therefore, that, where no limitations are found, none were intended. In- 
deed, the passages from Baxter’s History which were quoted in my last letter, 
proved that, so early as his times, Socinianism was an object of attention to 
Dissenters in general, and of fear to the Independents; and that the ques- 
tion of their admission to Christian communion was already discussed. If 
the testators had desired a theological fence around their donations, why did 
they pass over the sects distinguished by their careful guardianship of their 
ereed, and select that which more generously staked its orthodoxy on the 
unembarrassed study of the Scriptures? If they had wished to endow such 
Christian churches as those of the Independents, what prevented them? 
There were those churches then, according to their own boast, precisely such 
as they are now. If the spirit of ancient Presbyterianism, were it now living, 
would love the Independents so very dearly, how is it that, with their pro- 
totypes before its eyes, it actually left them no richer tokens of its affection? 
If you desire further proof of the spirit which I have ascribed to the English 
Presbyterians, here is a clause from the trust deeds of the Ormskirk chapel, 
the “strictness”? of whose early orthodoxy you announce with so profound a 
solemnity,—“ The minister is not to be accountable to any man, or body of 
men, for what he preaches.” ‘The conclusions to be drawn from the above 
remarks surely are, that the Unitarian trustees have adhered to the expressed 
injunctions of the devisors; that they ‘have thereby honourably acquitted 
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themselves of their responsibilities, and that, in thus complying with the 
founders’ expressed intentions, they have also executed their veal intentions. 

If it were needful, it would be easy to show that, in the whole of this ar- 
gument, I have submitted the accused trustees to a rule indefeasibly strict, 
and that there are many cases in which it is an admitted duty to deviate 
from the injunctions of trusts. At Warboys, in Huntingdonshire, there is 
an endowed annual lecture against witchcraft; and I recommend, Sir, to so 
great a corrector of morals as yourself, the case of the “sacrilegious”’ cler- 
gyman who there preaches against the superstition of the foundation, and 
then pockets the proceeds; thus “perverting the faith of our fathers,” 
‘making a mockery of the very doctrines and sentiments of the devisors,” 
and applying their bequests ‘‘to the propagation of doctrines which they 
personally abhorred.” I could also mention a case of some property left, 
about a century ago, for the distribution of the Assembly’s. Catechism. The 
Court of Chancery has overruled this provision, and ordered the use of a 
catechism more adapted to the sentiments of the times. Here you have the 
authority of a court of equity for limiting the rule, by which I have all along 
tried the conduct of Unitarian trustees. Similar cases, both actual and hy- 
pothetical, might, without difficulty, be adduced. 

And if I have abandoned some advantage to my argument in the general 
principle which pervades it, I have done so equally in its details. Through- 
out this letter I have supposed all your histories of ‘‘ originally orthodox” 
congregations to be true. Allow me, however, through the medium of the 
following specimens, to suggest to you a revision of them. 


Actual Facts. 
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Statements of the Liverpool Standard. 


1. Chorley. Fell into the hands of 
the Arians in 1732. 


2. Malton. When Mr. Bartlett, 
the minister, became Unitarian, Lady 
Hewley’s trustees rewarded him by 
giving him 20/. instead of 10/. per 
annum. An annuity of 50/. was of- 
fered to him by the orthodox to induce 
him to resign: but, on consulting his 
Unitarian friends, he found that he 
could receive as much from another 
quarter. 

3. Wigan. One of the enumerated 
Unitarian chapels; built by the or- 
thodox, and endowed. 


1. Chorley. The very first mi- 
nister, invited in 1727, was Bourn, 
the celebrated Unitarian. 

2. Malton. Mr. Bartlett never 
received more than 10/. per annum 
from Lady Hewley’s fund. No offer 
of any sum was ever made to him by 
Unitarians, in order to prevent his 
resignation. ‘These facts were pub- 
lished eight years ago by Mr. Bartlett, 
in answer to these very charges. 


3. Wigan. The chapel was built by 
Unitarians, and vested in Unitarian 
trustees. The minister and the ma- 
jority of the congregation, however, 
became Trinitarian; on which, the 
sole Unitarian trustee, very properly, 
filled up the trust with orthodox 
names, and made over the whole 
property for the use of the orthodox 
majority. It is now, as it should be, 
in the hands of the orthodox. 


This last fact, Sir, brings the history of the “usurping,” “grasping,” 
“ selfish,” “heartless” sect to so natural and characteristic a close, that you 


will not, perhaps, press me to say much more. 


I will, therefore, pass over 


your estimate of the funds and the numbers of the Unitarians, which are 


about as correct as the Indian chronology or Chinese statistics. 


Our num- 


bers, Sir, are small enough, without such bold depreciation ; and our funds, 


perhaps, large enough to tempt attack without exaggeration. 


Respecting 
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the issue of that attack, should it be made, I shall feel little anxiety; nor 
should I have thought the present controversy worthy of notice, had you 
not transgressed the limits of the legal question, and assailed, not merely 
the property, but the moral character of the Unitarians. For my own part, 
I attach no great importance to endowments; I dislike their principle, and 
think each generation most competent to provide wisely for its own moral 
and religious wants; and though the loss of funds, where they have been 
enjoyed, must be attended with individual suffering, demanding great energy 
and generosity for its relief, I believe that religious truth advances with its 
greatest speed and power when, without connexion with any cumbrous ma- 
chinery from the past, it is floated forwards, from generation to generation, 
on the zeal, the love, the intelligence of the living. You will infer from this 
statement that I do not assent to your statement that “ Unitarianism makes 
no progress whatever where left to the unaided resources of its professors ;” 
or, to take your blandest way of putting it, that “it makes no converts ex- 
cept to Mammon,” and ‘has no teachers or preachers of any repute, except 
in those endowed places which it has profaned.” So ridiculously false is this, 
that I do not know a better method of estimating, at a distance, the small- 
ness of a Unitarian congregation than by the largeness of the endowment. 
All our largest societies are without any funds worth mentioning; and so 
far from deriving their strength from their antiquity, many are so recent as 
scarcely to have emerged from the debt incurred in the erection of their 
buildings. But be your assertion true or false, my conviction is the same. 
I care nothing for Unitarianism, or any other form of opinion, except so far 
as it can live by its own energies ; for this vitality is the attribute of truth, 
and the sooner everything which has it notis swept away, the better will it 
be for pure religion, and the happier for the world. Let systems perish, if 
from their ruins shall come forth more clearly the great truths, the holy re- 
lations, which connect men individually with each other, and collectively 
with God. 
T remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
James Martineau, 
One of the Ministers of Paradise-street Chapel. 


LADY HEWLEY’S CHARITY. 
[From the Shrewsbury Chronicle. ] 


To the Editor of the Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Sir,—As the paragraph inserted in the Chronicle of the 27th inst. relative 
to the recent proceedings in the Vice Chancellor’s Court against the trustees 
of Lady Hewley’s fund, might (very unintentionally) mislead the readers of 
it, and as I am informed that such has been the case in several instances, I 
request the favour of you to insert this letter in your next paper. 

It is stated in that paragraph, that ‘the administration of this charity 
‘had by some means got into the hands of the Unitarians.” This might seem 
to imply, and it has been understood to imply, that they got possession of 
the fund by unfair means. It will be sufficient to observe, upon this point, 
that it has descended to the present trustees by the usual legal process of 
trust deeds, renewed from time to time,—new trustees, as they were required, 
being appointed by the then remaining trustees. It is further stated that 
they (the Unitarian trustees) ‘devoted the revenue (about 3000/. a-year) 
to the support of their ministers.” It has been hence concluded that they 
have applied the whole amount in this way. This is very incorrect. I have 
looked over the annual reports of Manchester College, York, and find that 
in no year has the total amount of the exhibitions to students from Lady 
Hewley’s fund exceeded 120/. It is stated, in the proceedings before the 
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Vice Chancellor, that exhibitions have been received by 237 ministers, of 
whom 38 only were Unitarians. Mr. Wellbeloved, as minister at St. Saviour 
Gate Chapel, in York, received 80/. What the remaining 37 ministers may 
have received, I cannot say, further than that, with the exception of some 
half dozen at most who may have received perhaps from 20/. to 401., I feel 
very sure so many of the others received below 20/., that if the average 
amount to each of the 37 ministers be stated at 20/., itis probably far beyond 
the actual amount. This makes the proportion of the fund, applied (by a 
distorted representation) to Unitarian purposes, something short of one third. 
But the trustees have granted the exhibitions to students as persons who 
were educating for the Christian ministry among Protestant Dissenters, 
and to the 38 out of the 237 ministers as Protestant Dissenting Ministers, 
without reference to their being Unitarians; else, why did not they appro- 
priate the whole of the fund, being at their disposal, to Unitarian purposes ? 
—I have repeatedly had petitions to the trustees presented to me on behalf 
of ministers of the Independent and Baptist Denominations, for my testi- 
monial as to their being proper persons to participate of the fund; and [ 
never in asingle instance refused giving such petitions my support; the only 
condition I required was that of having the name of some one of the appli- 
cant’s own religious denomination, whom I might know either personally 
or by reputation. Nor do I remember any instance of such petition being 
rejected by the trustees; and often have I had the satisfaction of hearing 
their impartiality acknowledged by both Independents and Baptists.—It has 
been asked, how could the trustees be so unjust to Lady Hewley’s memory, 
as to give any portion of the fund to persons differing so essentially on doc- 
trinal points from herself? I answer, they regarded her bequest, not as in- 
tended for the support of Calvinistic doctrines exclusively, but for the sup- 
port of those who could not conscientiously conform to the Established Re- 
ligion, and for the encouragement of free inquiry. She pointed to no par- 
ticular creed or articles of faith, to be adopted by the candidates for the 
ministry, or by settled ministers, before they could partake of her bounty : 
and with regard to the provision for the religious instruction of the poor 
women in the Hospital she was endowing, though she had the choice of two 
catechisms in use among Protestant Dissenters, she fixed upon the one 
which must be regarded by those who are generally termed the highly or- 
thodox as far below their standard of orthodoxy. I may mention here, that 
the successors of Lady Hewley, to whom her property would have descended, 
had she not otherwise provided, are Unitarians; and I cannot help think- 
ing, that she herself would have shrunk at the idea of her charity being ad- 
ministered by those who would restrain freedom of inquiry, or fetter the 
right of private judgment. It has been elsewhere intimated, that the book 
called the “Improved Version” of the New Testament, holds the same place 
among Unitarians that the Public Version does among other denominations. 
This is also incorrect. I have officiated in about forty of our chapels, and I 
have never seen this ‘“‘ Improved Version” usurping the place of that in 
general use, nor do I know of any such instance. Many Unitarians do not 
like it—and would not wish it to be substituted either in their places of 
worship, or in their families, instead of the Public Version; and I believe 
the principal use that is made of it, is as a valuable work of biblical criti- 
cism. 

That any person should deny our title to the Christian name, we may 
deeply regret, as an evidence of their want of Christian charity; but whilst 
we cherish the Gospel in our hearts, and seek to derive our religious prin- 
ciples from the revelation of God’s word, and the teachings of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, we must endeavour, with the Apostle Paul, to regard it 
as a very small thing that we should be judged of man’s judgment. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Dec. 31st, 1883. Ricnarp Astiey. 
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LETTER OF T. W. TOTTIE, ESQ., OF LEEDS. 
To the Chairman of the Committee of the Laricasterian School, Leeds. 


bi “Leeds, January 17, 1834. 

Sir,—I received, as one of the Committee of the Royal Lancasterian 
School in Leeds, the Master’s circular notice of a meeting of the Committee, 
to be held this day, to pass the Treasurer’s accounts, and on other business; 
which meeting, I deeply regret to say, I consider myself forbid to attend, 
by the recent decree of an English Judge. JI allude to the case of Lady 
Hewley’s Charity, founded in 1704, principally to afford annual stipends “to 
poor and godly preachers of Christ’s Holy Gospel,” and to the widows of 
such preachers, without any restriction; in which suit the Attorney-General 
is the complainant, at the instance of Thomas Wilson, of Highbury, London, 
the Treasurer or President of the Independent College there; Joseph Read, 
of Sheffield; George Hadfield, an attorney-at-law at Manchester; John 
Clapham, merchant, of Leeds; and Joseph Hodgson, who are the Relators 
and promoters of the suit, against Samuel Shore, the late High Sheriff of the 
County of Derby; Offley Shore, his only son; John Pemberton Heywood, 
of Wakefield, who many years acted as the Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions, when held in this town, for the West Riding of Yorkshire; his son, 
Peter Heywood, of the Inner Temple, London, Barrister-at-law ; Thomas 
Walker, of Killingbeck, a magistrate of the West Riding; Daniel Gaskell, 
the present M.P. for Wakefield; John Wood, the late M.P. for Preston, 
and now Chairman of the United Board of Stamps and Taxes; the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, and the Rev. John Kenrick, Ministers of the Gospel, 
both eminently learned men; Varley Beilby, and George Palmer, well 
known as gentlemen of independent property in York; Thomas Bischoff, 
the chief director of the Branch Bank of England in this town, and one of 
the trustees, and the secretary, of the Lancasterian School ever since it was 
founded in 1812; and Joseph Henry Oates, merchant, of Leeds, are the 
Defendants. 

In this case the Relators, who are professed champions of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and liberal sentiments, required all the Defendants to answer, 
upon their oaths, as to their religious opinions, and particularly whether they 
are not in their religious belief what are commonly called Unitarians, to 
profess which, according to a dictum of Lord Eldon when Lord Chancellor, 
was an offence atcommon law; and moreover, instead of defining what they, 
the Relators, mean by the word Unitarian, they further required all the De- 
fondants to answer upon their oaths, (our Lord having said to his disciples, 
“ Swear not at all;”) whether the class or sect, commonly called Unitarians, 
do not reject, as utterly unscriptural, the doctrine of the Trinity of persons 
in the Deity, the doctrine of the Incarnation, or true and perfect divinity of 
the person, of the Son of God; the doctrine that the Son of God is the se- 
cond person in the Trinity, and equal with the Father; the doctrine of the 
divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit as the third per- 
son in the Trinity, and equal with the Father and the Son; the doctrine of 
the Forgiveness of Sins, and Salvation through the merit of the Atonement : 
the doctrine of the Atonement, or Satisfaction for Sin made by the death of 
Christ; the doctrine that Jesus Christ is really and truly God, and as such 
the proper object of religious worship; the doctrine of original sin, or that 
man is born in such a state that if he were to die in the condition in which 
he was born and bred, he would perish everlastingly. And the Defendants, 
Wellbeloved and Kenrick, were compelled to answer upon their oaths whether 
they do not reject each and every one, or some and which of those doctrines 
as unscriptural. The Defendants, HES have all been distinguished in this 
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county as the sincere, steady, and practical supporters of Civil and Religious 
Liberty, considering these interrogatories which were thus forced upon them 
to be a gross infringement of religious liberty, and an inquisitorial imposi- 
tion upon their consciences, declined, under the advice of their Counsel, on 
that ground, to answer those interrogatories; their objection was overruled, 
first by the Master, Lord Henley—secondly, by his Honour the present Vice 
Chancellor, and, ultimately, by the present Lord High Chancellor: and the 
Defendants were therefore compelled, by order of Court, at the peril of a 
contempt, which would have subjected them to imprisonment in the Fleet 
Prison, to answer all these interrogatories wpon their oaths. Some of them, 
but not all, did state that they are Unitarians, and all of them avowed their 
belief in the divine mission of Jesus Christ, and hold no other doctrines than 
those contained in Christ’s holy Gospel, to all of which they yield a full and 
cordial assent. 

Thus happily, in the first place, the dictum of Lord Eldon was effectually 
destroyed, because, as most forcibly argued by Mr. Rolfe, it will be impos- 
sible henceforth to hold in any Court in this kingdom, that what the Vice 
Chancellor and the Lord High Chancellor have compelled British subjects 
to avow on oath can be an offence at common law; but unhappily, in the 
second place, this proceeding has revived, at the instance of the professed 
friends of civil and religious liberty in 1834, the odious, inquisitorial, and 
exploded practices of 1634, upon the consciences of British subjects, and 
upon such estimable subjects as the Defendants in this suit most unquestion- 
ably are. 

Moreover at the hearing, in the presence of the Vice Chancellor, the Re- 
lators’ Counsel were instructed to say and argue, that because the Defen- 
dants had thus resisted, and had been compelled by ‘the thumbscrew ’— 
an appropriate expression—thus to answer, they are not Christians, and not 
fit to be entrusted with the distribution of Lady Hewley’s Charity! Sir, I 
beg of you to consider, if there be any respectable persons in this Riding, 
where the Defendants are well and extensively known, who will say, that it 
is becoming in the Relators to use or apply such language and imputations 
to the Defendants, or any of them. ‘ 

But to the purpose of my addressing you. His Honor the Vice Chan- 
cellor has so far thought fit to adopt the argument of the Relators’ Counsel, 
as to decree that “no persons who deny the Divinity of our Saviour’s person, 
and who deny the doctrine of Original Sin, as it is generally understood,” 
are qualified to be trustees of Lady Hewley’s Charity; and that all the De- 
fendants should be dismissed from the trust on that account, except Mr. 
Palmes, whom he ordered to be dismissed because he is a member of the 
Established Church, and therefore not a suitable person to be a trustee of a 
Dissenters’ Charity. 

This is, in effect, a decision by an English Judge, in 1834, that no person 
who does not believe in the Divinity of the person of Jesus Christ, and in 
the doctrine of Original Sin as generally understood, is a fit person to be a 
trustee of a charity to promote the diffusion of Christ’s holy Gespel! Now, 
one of the trusts of the Lancasterian School in Leeds is, that ‘the reading 
lessons to be used in the said school shall be the version of the Holy Bible 
authorized by royal authority, and no other, or portions thereof, without note 
or comment.” 

I was one of the first promoters, founders, and trustees of that school, and 
have contributed regularly to its support. I was then, what I am now, a 
firm believer in the Bible, and I gratefully receive that sacred volume, and 
that only, as the foundation of my faith, and endeavour to make it, so far 
as human infirmity will permit, the rule of my life: I believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, maker of all things; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, the Messiah, the crucified, the risen Saviour of mankind, 
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the Mediator between God and man: I believe that his sinless life, his mi- 
racles, and visible resurrection from the dead were all manifestations of the 
power and goodness of God working by him, and I hope for salvation and 
life eternal through his divine mission on earth; I believe that when the 
wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive; and if in 
this I do not believe the Word of God aright, I humbly pray to him for the 
assistance of his Holy Spirit to help my unbelief. 

It matters not by what name I am called: this is what I understand and 
mean when I call myself, which I do, an English Presbyterian entertaining 
Unitarian opinions, and what I believe, most, if not all those understand and 
mean who so call themselves; but if I were compelled by ‘the thumb- 
screw,” or even at the stake, to answer upon oath to His Honour the Vice- 
Chancellor’s definition of a fit trustee of the Charity, I would not say that 
“| believe in the Divinity of the person of Jesus Christ, and in the doctrine 
of original sin, as generally understood ;” because I take the Bible, and that 
only, as the rule of my faith, and I do not find those words written therein. 
I therefore feel myself denounced by the terms of the Decree referred to as 
an unfit person to be a trustee of the Lancasterian School; and I shall for- 
bear to act as such, unless and till that Decree is reversed by higher au- 
thority. 

I take this opportunity of reminding the majority of our trustees, who by 
the rules are members of the Church of England, that I have repeatedly de- 
clared that I feel no hostility towards that Church, although I dissent from 
its discipline, and some parts of its Liturgy; and the suit to which I have 
referred has tended much to strengthen my opinion that the whole Christian 
community will, at least until there is more Christian charity between dif- 
ferent denominations of Dissenters, enjoy much more practical religious 
liberty under than without the protection of that Establishment; and that 
it is very questionable whether many of those who seek to undermine and 
destroy that Establishment, are not actuated as much by a desire of acquiring 
power and emoluments to themselves, and of forcing their own religious 
opinions upon others, as by better motives. 

' It only remains for me to request the favour that you will read this letter 
to the Committee, as it is my intention to make it public. 
I remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
Tuomas W. Tortie. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, CITY ROAD, AND THE 
“PATRIOT” NEWSPAPER. . 


A masority of a meeting of Subscribers to the Orphan Working School 
has decided that the Sunday Evening Lectures in the chapel of the Institu- 
tion, conducted in the summer months by ministers of the Three Denomi- 
nations, shall be discontinued. Several reasons were alleged for this singular 
proceeding by its proposers: these were all discussed, and in our judgment 
shown to be futile; and the Presbyterian portion of the Governors present 
charged the originators of the scheme with the mere bigoted design of ex- 
cluding Presbyterian ministers from the religious offices of the Charity. 
This was positively and solemnly denied,—so positively and solemnly, that it was 
scarcely possible for any GENTLEMAN present not to believe that the denial 
was sincere. Nosooner, however, had the abolitionists triumphed by a small 
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majority, obtained in a meeting which was declared by an Independent pre- 
sent, a gentleman of unblemished honour, to be the result of special can- 
vass, than there appeared the following paragraph in the Parrior News- 
paper, a weekly journal in the hands of the Independents, and notoriously 
under the influence of some of the persons by whom the design was con- 
cocted : 


“We have sincere pleasure in announcing that the Sunday evening 
lecture at the Orphan Working School in the City-road, is to be discon- 
tinued. The ground upon which the proposal was brought forward was 
the desirableness of enlarging the means of accommodation, so as to receive 
a greater number of children, together with the altered circumstances of the 
neighbourhood, in which numerous places of worship have been erected 
since the lecture was first established. The Socinian ministers, however, 
who have, in turn, taken part in the lecture as Presbyterians, warmly op- 
posed the discontinuance of the lecture as a covert attack upon them, and 
charged the proposers of the alteration with aggression and bigotry. Why 
they should wish to perpetuate a union honourable to the consistency and 
integrity of neither party, it is not easy to understand. To unite with men 
of opposite creeds for purposes of benevolence, or for the assertion of poli- 
tical rights, is one thing. To unite in the communicating of religious in- 
struction, whether to children or to adults, is quite another thing, and in- 
volves either hypocrisy in one party, or a suppression of truth and a com- 
promise of duty in the other. This lecture was a disgraceful anomaly in 
our institutions, and we bless God that it is at an end.” 


We shall not stay to remark upon the spirit and character of a public 
journalist who designates a body of ministers by the name “ Socinian,” 
which cannot by any stretch of the odiwm theologicum be applied to all of 
them, and which all of them agree to renounce as historically and etymolo- 
gically unjust,—or upon the pious gratitude of the Independents con- 
cerned in the Patriot, for the contemplated demolition of a chapel erected 
by, and dedicated to, Curtstran Cuariry :—we quote this passage simply for 
the purpose of putting on record the virtual avowal, that whatever were the 
pretexts for breaking up the Orphan Working School Chapel, the real ob- 
ject was to eject the Presbyterian ministers from this interesting part of the 
Charity, and thus to insult and degrade them in the eyes of the children of 
the Institution, of the Governors, and of the public. 

This shall suffice for the present; but we mean to return to this subject, 
and to expose to the Presbyterians the successive violations—on the part of 
certain of the Governors, chiefly Independents,—of the principle of the 
Union of the Three Denominations, which was openly recognised in the 
foundation of the Charity, and which, until the late days of sectarian ex- 
clusion and monopoly, has been invariably held sacred. 
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“LIVERPOOL (SCOTCH) PRESBYTERIAN MANIFESTO. 


Hear, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Jonny Groat’s. © 


Tue following is not the least extraordinary, certainly not the least amus- 
ing, of the effusions which the present politico-religious ferment has pro- 
duced. It is copied from the Liverpool Standard of January 31. 


“The following is now in the course of being signed in this town: 

““« We, the undersigned ministers, elders, and others, members of the 
Established Presbyterian Church of Scotland residing in this town and 
neighbourhood, consider it an imperative duty, at this present crisis of public 
affairs, to make the following declaration :— 

““¢That differing more or less in our religious doctrines with the English 
Dissenters of all denominations, and holding in great abhorrence the tenets 
of the sect called English Presbyterians, whether Unitarians, Socinians, or 
Arians, we particularly disagree with the whole of them, by upholding, as 
we do, the vital importance of a National Establishment for the maintenance 
and increase of pure and undefiled religion. 

“ «That we consider the Established Church of England, in doctrine, as 
one of the most pure and undefiled of the Christian churches. 

««¢That we regard her as the noblest ally of our own National Church, in 
the defence of the bulwarks of Protestantism against an impure, insatiable 
common adversary. 

‘<* That we reverence her as having furnished more than any Church what- 
ever, in her authors, the most successful champions of the Cross of Christ 
against infidel writers. 

“« And that we should account asa calamity to the whole Christian world, 
the spoliation of the Church of England, or its overthrow as the National 
Church of the greatest portion of the British empire.’ ” 

“The English Presbyterians, whether Unitarians, Socinians, or Arians,” are 
truly obliged to the ministers &c. of the “ Established Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland” residing in Liverpool, for having so carefully and pointedly 
protected them from the suspicion of their being implicated in this very 
foolish declaration. When, we should like to know, did “the Kirk”’ first 
discover the “ pure and undefiled” virtues of this her “ noblest ally”? But 
we will not impute to the Kirk of Scotland generally the act of this its di- 
stant branch. The Liverpool Declaration would, we believe, sound most 
strangely at the Cross of Glasgow, and would find but few respondents in 
the General Assembly. The anti-Unitarian zeal of these Presbyterians is 
sufficiently in keeping with their national characteristics; but their pro-pre- 
latical ardour would assuredly be cooled down in any atmosphere north of 
Tweed. Presbyterian manifestoes “for suppressing Socinianism, Armi- 
nianism, Arianism, Anabaptism, Antinomianism, Brownism, Familism, In- 
dependency,” &c. &c. are not new to us; but in enumerating the alphabet 
of “heresies and schisms,” we have in all previous Presbyterian commi- 
nations found “ Prelacy and the Service Book” included. 

Have the ministers, elders, &c. of the Liverpool Presbyterian Church so 
far forgotten the history of their country, as not to know what ‘the solemn 
league and covenant” implied? Did that recognise the Episcopal Church as 
the “noblest ally” of the Presbyterian Church ? ; 

If our recollections do not strangely deceive us, we remember reading in 
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the history of the Church of Scotland, that in the year 1638 its General As- 
sembly ‘“‘condemned the Liturgy, or Book of Common Prayer, because it 
was devised and introduced and pressed by the Bishops, without any direc- 
tion or warrant from the Church; because it contained a Popish form of 
divine service, and many Popish errors and ceremonies, the seeds of mani- 
fold and gross superstition and idolatry; and so repugnant to the doctrine, 
discipline, and order of this Church, and to the confession of faith, national 
covenant, and acts of Assembly,” &c. Have the Declarants forgotten that 
the greatest calamities that ever fell upon a devoted country, were inflicted 
upon Scotland for a period of fifty years by this “ noblest ally,” because she 
refused to bend her stubborn neck to the yoke of episcopal tyranny? Have 
they forgotten the tender mercies of the Turners, the Lauderdales, the Cla- 
verhouses, the Dalziels,—the gentle pressure of the iron boot and wedge, the 
delightful thrill of the thumb-screws, the beheadings, the hangings, the 
quarterings,—aye, and the actual tearing out of the living heart? If they 
have forgotten these things, it is fit that their memories should be brushed 
up a little. Before they issue another declaration in favour of prelacy, let 
them read and inwardly digest their national history from the commence- 
ment of the reign of Charles I. to the Revolution ; and then they will be in 
a condition to set forth the claims which the “ noblest ally” has upon their 
gratitude and “ reverence.” 

It is no doubt a fine thing, in the opinion of these Anglo-Scottish Presby- 
terians, to belong to an Established Church; and they are therefore natu- 
rally anxious to place this zmportant fact prominently before the eyes of their 
neighbours, and to put it on record for the benefit of posterity. If they can 
derive either credit or advantage from it, let them do so,—we have no ob- 
jection ;—that which floats down the stream in company with apples, may be 
allowed to indulge the ludicrous but harmless vanity of calling itself an 
apple, though every one sees it is quite another sort of thing. But if their 
object be to lend their aid, feeble as it is, in upholding the numerous abuses 
in the English Church that cry aloud for reform, by insinuating that either 
the Church or the people of Scotland are hostile to such reform, weare con- 
strained to say that their object is as unchristian as the means which they 
adopt to attain it are dishonourable. The Scotch may not think themselves 
called upon to take an active part in the settlement of this question; but no 
one who knows anything of their feelings will dare to deny, except by dis- 
ingenuous insinuation, that they are ardently desirous to see the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England purified, and the whole system ren- 
dered (as far as such a system can be rendered) an efficient instrument for 
communicating to the people the blessings of religious knowledge. The 
truth is, the open enemies of Church Reform, as well as their more sneaking 
abettors, are opposed, one and all, to reform of every kind and in every de- 
gree ; and they resort without scruple to every artifice by which they can 
either frighten the timid, or lure the unwary, for the purpose of preventing 
a consummation, which, though it would redound to the honour of religion, 
and incalculably augment the happiness of a large portion of the community, 
would interfere with their own sordid schemes of worldly interest. 
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THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, CITY ROAD. 


IN our last Number (pp. 21, 22,) we directed the attention of our friends 
and the public to the results of a late meeting of the Governors of the 
Orphan Working School, and promised to return to the subject with a view 
of exposing to the Governors at large the successive violations of the original 
principles of the Institution which have taken place, in the hope that a calm 
and serious review of the circumstances of the School, of its history and its 
previous management, may lead them to retrace their steps, and to return to 
the liberal and wholesome practice which has prevailed from the foundation 
of the school till within a very few years. Whether this may or may not 
be the consequence of drawing the attention of the present Governors to 
the subject, we shall at least enjoy the satisfaction of having furnished such a 
record of passing events as will remain a faithful, and we trust, a lasting wit- 
ness against those who have violated the compact, implied and acknowledged, 
and of having proved that such violation was not permitted to pass without re- 
monstrance, nor to be perpetrated without a full knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case. If moral rectitude is to bow before the spirit of secta- 
rianism which is now so prevalent; if this illiberal spirit is to exercise its bane-~ 
ful influence in all our charitable institutions, and a mere numerical majority 
is to be made the test of justice or the instrument of oppression, it is time for 
those Dissenters who are really friends of liberty,—who advocate the prin- 
ciple and shrink not from maintaining its legitimate consequences,—to con- 
sider whether they will, whether they conscientiously can, lend themselves to 
advance the designs of a party who, while they are the loudest clamourers for 
liberty, make it their habitual study to misrepresent and decry those who 
are its steady and consistent supporters. 

It is important toe see by whom the Orphan Working School was founded ; 
for whom its benefits were intended; from whom its chief support has been 
derived ; on whom its management has chiefly devolved ; and on what prin- 
ciples the religious education of the children has been conducted. The 
elucidation of these points will put the Governors in possession of a correct 
knowledge of facts, with which, we have no doubt, many of them are at 
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present unacquainted ; show them the necessity of rescinding the resolution 
of the last General Court; and compel them to acknowledge the just claims 
of those whose exclusion is meditated, and who are effectually excluded from 
taking any share in the religious instruction of the children by the resolu- 
tion to which we have referred. 

For the sake of brevity as well as precision, we shall endeavour to confine 
ourselves to this arrangement, and, as much as possible, to avoid extraneous 
topics. 

The Orphan Working School was founded in the year 1760, with the 
view of providing for the suitable maintenance, employment and education 
of poor children, who were to be carefully instructed in the principles and 
duties of the Christian religion as contained in the Holy Scriptures, and 
statedly to attend the public worship of God in some congregation of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, under the inspection of the Master. It was formed by 
a few benevolent individuals, chiefly of the Presbyterian denomination, 
amongst whom the principal share of honour is due to the Rev. Mr. Pickard, 
at that time pastor of the congregation of Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons; 
and to him that honour has been freely allowed. His portrait is preserved 
at the school, as a mark of respect to its first distinguished patron and 
founder. Mr. Pickard was at this period a leading minister of the Presby- 
terian denomination, and his sentiments on religious subjects are well known 
from some occasional publications, as well as from persons yet living who 
enjoyed the benefit of his pastoral instructions and the pleasure of his per- 
sonal acquaintance. He was a decided Unitarian, belonging to that class 
who are usually styled Arians. His religious principles and his religious 
associations were precisely in accordance (as far as such accordance can 
take place between men judging independently,) with those of many per- 
sons who are still Governors of the Orphan Working School, and especially 
with those of the religious societies at whose places of worship the children 
have been accustomed to attend from the time of the foundation of the 
School tilla very recent period. We have, happily, met with a Sermon, now 
very rare, which enables us to lay before the Governors of the Orphan 
Working School the precise ideas which were entertained by the founders 
on some of the questions now in dispute; and although we were perfectly 
well aware of the liberal nature of their views, we confess ourselves agree- 
ably surprised to find that they go beyond what we had previously con- 
ceived. The sermon to which we have alluded was preached by Mr. Pickard 
in the year 1760, (the year of the foundation of the school,) at Carter Lane. 
The following is its dedication: ‘‘ To the President, the Treasurer, and the 
rest of the Governors and Benefactors of the Orphan Working School at 
Hoxton, this Discourse, preached and published at their unanimous desire, 
and sincerely intended for the benefit of that Charity, is humbly inscribed 
by their most obedient servant, E. P.” 

Now it will be evident from this dedication that the Sermon not only 
clearly informs us of the sentiments of its author, but embodies the views of 
the rest of the Governors and Benefactors, by whose unanimous desire it was 
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preached and published. We shall take the liberty, therefore, of making 
one or two quotations, in order to show what were their opinions, and to 
enable the Governors to judge how far it is just, liberal, or Christian, to at- 
tempt to exclude their legitimate successors from any concern in the religious 
education of the school. The subject of the Discourse is Charity to Orphans. 
The text, Prov. xxii. 6. “ Train up a child,” &c. 

Speaking of the claims of those for whom he was pleading, he uses this 
language: 


“Such are its objects! Orphans and poor children! If innocence and di- 
stress; if being as yet untainted with vice, but exposed to it; if being ca- 
pable of the best dispositions and principles, but in danger of worse than 
none; capabie of being useful to society, but neglected, likely to become 
nuisances; capable of religion and immortality, but in the utmost danger of 
perdition; if these things, I say, constitute objects of compassion and cha- 
rity, those I am an advocate for are truly such.” 


Again, in allusion to their means of religious instruction, he observes : 


“Flere they are formed into a regular family, accustomed to order, where 
the worship of God is kept up, and prayer and reading the Scriptures to be 
morning and evening observed. Here are no party distinctions; children 
are admitted without inquiring under what particular Denomination their 
parents do or did rank. And though the expediency of their attending the 
public worship of God together, under the master’s eye, is too obvious to be 
objected to, yet no particular catechism is enjoined to be learnt; but it is left 
to the direction of every Governor to point out one for the child he nominates. 
This catholic plan has recommended it not only to Dissenters of the various 
Denominations, but to some worthy persons of the Establishment, and I 
trust will further recommend it.” 


Can anything be more obvious than that it never could have been the in- 
tention of the founders of this School that the religious instruction of the chil- 
dren was to be confined solely to one Denomination; that a particular cate- 
chism should be enjoined; that the catholic plan, which had recommended 
it to Dissenters of various Denominations, should be departed from, and the 
whole management and direction assumed by one party, and that, too, a 
party directly opposed in doctrine and discipline to those who were the chief 
instruments of its foundation and endowment? It cannot be maintained that 
the Presbyterians have departed from the principles of the founder, or be- 
come in any respect disqualified for taking their proportionate share in the 
services, at the chapel and elsewhere, connected with this important Charity. 
It is well known that at the period of its foundation, and till very lately, the 
other Denominations felt no difficulties, or made no scruples, in associating 
with the Presbyterians in conducting the religious services; and we may say, 
without any disparagement to the individuals who take the lead in the pre- 
sent outcry against associating with those whom they either ignorantly or 
wilfully denominate “Socinians,” that their predecessors were not their in- 
feriors either in learning, piety, or reputation. If it be true that they feel 
this association to be an insuperable difficulty, —if they have found out that 
they are contaminated by the same pulpit or the same walls,—is it not ob- 
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vious that they who have made this discovery,—they who feel that incon- 
venience, and who depart from the principles and the practice of the founders, 
are the persons who in propriety and duty are bound to withdraw, and leave 
those who concur in the liberal intentions of the founder, to carry on as 
heretofore the religious education of the children? It cannot be pretended, 
with any show of justice, that such individuals cannot be found, for this has 
been proved to be fallacious; and if difficulties ever did arise, they had their 
origin either in the carelessness, the prejudices, or the exclusive propensities 
of those on whom the duty of arranging the supplies usually devolved. 

2. For whose benefit was the Orphan Working School intended? ‘There 
is no doubt that, although the liberal spirit of its foundation recommended 
it to some worthy persons of the Establishment, it was intended for the use 
of Protestant Dissenters. It was instituted for the purpose of obtaining an 
education free from sectarian bias, where the conscience might be uncon- 
trolled, varieties of opinion be permitted to exist, and over which Christian 
charity was to preside. It appears to us that one of the principal circum-~ 
stanees which the founders had in view, was to extend instead of limiting 
the bounds of Christian charity, by establishing an institution in which all 
might unite, and which might form abond of intercourse amongst those who 
in other respects disagreed, and that a school might exist free from the do- 
mination of any church or of any sect, but at the same time always to re- 
main amongst Protestant Dissenters, with whom alone it was expected this 
liberty might be enjoyed. 

The resolution to which the Governors have lately come, at once destroys 
this principle, renders it impossible to regard the School as a place where 
religious instruction is untrammeled, and seems to be directly leading the 
way to further deviations, which may ultimately and at no distant period re- 
move the School from the superintendence of Dissenters, and place it in 
the hands of members of the Established Church. Suppose the subscribers 
amongst members of the Church of England should so increase as to become 
an absolute majority, what would prevent them from still further violating 
the Foundation, making a new aggression upon its constitution, and removing 
the children from the religious struction of the Congregational Denomi- 
nation, who have now usurped the power of confining it to themselves, to 
that of the Church of England? In vain would they be told, ‘This is a Dis- 
senting Foundation ;” in vain would the opinion of the founders be pleaded; 
in vain would an appeal be made to their sense of honour, liberality, justice, 
or honesty. The answer is ready and conclusive. “Show us your title! You 
yourselves are usurpers; you hold it by violation, and it is our right and 
duty to remove it out of your hands*.’’ We believe that those who most 

* It was very truly observed by a Governor of long standing and high respectability at 
the late Special Court, that the Sunday Evening Lecture in the chapel of the Foundation 
by Dissenting Ministers, was the principal tie by which the Charity was bound to the 
Dissenters. Some of the Trustees have become Churchmen; and it will be recollected 
that when, in consequence of this, it was attempted a few years ago to cause a Deed of 
Trust to be drawn up and executed, declaring the Dissenting purposes of the Charity, it 
was publicly denied that it was a Dissenting institution. The introduction of the One 


Guinea subscribers, with votes upon all motions equal to the Thirty Guinea Life Governors, 
or the Three Guinea Annual Governors, may facilitate the further perversion of the 
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strenuously advocated and were the principal instruments of carrying this 
Resolution, were not fully aware of the consequences of their resolution. We 
believe it was the result of the open and secret influence of a small knot of 
persons, who knew little and cared less about the constitution of the School, 
anxious only to find an opportunity of gratifying their intolerant feelings by 
insulting the less numerous Denomination, and of accomplishing their own 
views of aggrandizement. We are far from charging this spirit upon all 
the Denomination to which those persons belong; we know the most re- 
spectable and the most respected of that body look upon their conduct as 
arrogant in the extreme, unprovoked, unjustifiable, and unrighteous; and 
that many of them will lend a willing aid to the rescinding of this scandalous 
Resolution. 

3. From whom has the chief support of the Charity been derived? We 
have already stated that almost the whole of its founders were Presbyterians. 
Their names are recorded in the Sermon to which we have already alluded, 
and the majority of them are capable of being identified by persons yet 
living. For many years after the foundation of the School the same state 
of things continued, and the Presbyterians constituted the decided majority 
of the subscribers and benefactors. They are still amongst the most liberal 
contributors, if they are not the most numerous; and in this respect the 
School will necessarily suffer in its pecuniary relations if they are offensively 
excluded from their due share in its management. But perhaps the prize 
is regarded as of sufficient magnitude without their contributions. ‘The be- 
nefactions cannot be recovered. ‘The accumulated property must remain; 
and it will be sufficient to have seized upon an estate founded by the libe- 
rality of our ancestors, and dedicated to anti-sectarian education, to have per- 
verted it from its object, and made it an instrument of sectarian influence. 

If any individual who is acquainted with the names, characters, profes- 
sions, and opinions of the Dissenters for the last sixty years, will take the 
trouble of going over the list of benefactors, as it is published in the book which 
contains the annual Report, he will at once see that at least the moiety of 
all the funded property of the School has been derived from the Presbyterian 
Denomination; that the house was mainly built by their liberality ; that the 
estate on which it is situated was in great measure purchased with their 
funds, an estate which in a few years will produce a rent of several thousand 
pounds per annum; and, in short, that without their patronage and support 
the School would probably have never existed, and certainly would not have 
grown to its present magnitude, which is such a temptation to the cupidity 
of certain exclusives. 

4. On whom has the management of the School chiefly devolved ? 


Charity; at least it will appear from the subjoined statement, that since 1829, when this 
change was made, the wmount of the subscriptions has not increased ewactly in propor- 
tion to the number of the Governors. 


x. 8. a. 
1829, Governors 537, Amount of Subscriptions 559 13° 0 
1830, Ditto 549, Ditto 512 8 0O 
1831, Ditto 572, Ditto 542 11 O 
1832, Ditto 587, Ditto 495 10 0 


1833, Ditto 600, Ditto 465 1 O 
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On referring to the first officers of the Institution, whose names are recorded 
in the account of the pian and rules of the School, bound up with the Sermon 
to which we have already referred, the same preponderance of Presbyterian- 
ism appears; and we have no doubt that if we could trace all the appoint- 
ments of official persons which have taken place from the period of the 
foundation till the present time, we should discover that till within a period of 
twelve, or not more than twenty years, the great majority belonged to that 
Denomination; and, indeed, still later a considerable share of the manage- 
ment of the Institution was allotted to both ladies and gentlemen holding the 
same opinions. ‘This is so much a matter of notoriety, and may be so easily 
verified by those who possess the annual Reports or have access to the Mi- 
nutes, that we do not think it necessary to insist upon it at greater length. 

This brings us to the fifth and last point to which we proposed to direct 
the attention of the Governors, viz. The principles on which the religious 
education of the children has been conducted. 

This point is of the greatest importance, and on the mode in which the 
Governors may view it must very much depend the conclusions to which 
they may come with respect to the justice of the late determination of the 
Court. 

It will be seen by a reference to the extract already made from the Ser- 
mon of the founder, that no particular catechism is enjoined to be learnt; 
but it is left to the direction of every Governor to point out one for the child 
henominates. “This catholic plan,” says Mr. Pickard, ‘“ has recommended 
it not only to Dissenters of the various Denominations, but to some worthy 
persons of the Establishment, and I trust will further recommend it.” The 
venerable and pious founder’s trust was vain; catholicity no longer recom- 
mends anything to Dissenters of some Denominations, whatever it may do to 
worthy persons of the Establishment. Whatever is contrary to catholicity, 
whatever implies an assumption of infallibility, or is calculated to give them 
political or religious predominance, is that which too many Dissenters now 
pursue, of which the recent events with respect to the Orphan Working 
School are a memorable illustration. From the time of the foundation of 
the School till within a very few years, the children regularly attended pub- 
lic worship in congregations of Protestant Dissenters of at least two of the 
Denominations. The usual practice for many years was to attend four 
months in the year at the Old Jewry Chapel, four months at Carter Lane, 
and the remaining four at Broad Street. At a later period this practice was 
changed, and their attendance was confined to two of the chapels above 
named, the boys attending the one, and the girls the other, and alternating 
each succeeding Lord’s Day. 

Some years ago a desire to alter this arrangement began to discover itself 
in several quarters, and various proposals which were made by the minister 
and members of the Old Jewry congregation, to induce the children to join 
in the psalmody of the chapel, to have them instructed at their expense in 
singing, and to provide them with the necessary books, were all met with 
eoldness, and ultimately rejected by a ruling majority of the Committee of 
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the School, who made no secret of their disinclination to any closer connexion 
with the congregation, or rather of their wish to remove them altogether. 
They speedily availed themselves of the erection of Claremont Chapel in 
Pentonville to accomplish their favourite design, justifying the measure, not 
by a specious array of slender probabilities, not by those semi-transparent 
pretexts, or ill-assorted and self-murdering allegations to which men con- 
scious of having a bad cause to maintain are sometimes driven, but by such 
solid and substantial arguments as “the distance,” ‘the inconvenience and 
danger of crossings,” “the crowded nature of the street,” &c. &c., all which 
evils were to be remedied with respect to Pentonville, by the gentler distance, 
the uwnincumbered passage, and especially the singular freedom from the 
danger of crossings which is to be found at the Angel at Islington. Some 
persons had the audacity to deny the conclusiveness of these reasons; but 
whether they were sufficient or not, the powerful principle Stat pro ratione 
voluntas was all-sufficient, and the majority, no small number of them re- 
cent and guinea subscribers, were able by their votes to effect their purpose. 

In like manner the way was carefully prepared for bringing the evening 
lectures at the School to a close, by affirming that ministers found it incon- 
venient to attend, that there were other chapels in the neighbourhood, and 
that few persons attended on the lectures at the School*. The assertion with 
respect to the difficulty of finding supplies is unfounded. If any irregularity 
has occurred, it has resulted wholly from the inattention or prejudices of 
the persons who undertook the duty of providing; and it will be remembered 
that several gentlemen, Independents as well as Presbyterians, at the last 
General Court, proved that no difficulty did really exist. The truth seems 
to be, that when it was found that Presbyterians could on no grounds be ex- 
cluded as long as the lecture itself was allowed to subsist, its abolition was 
resorted to in order to deprive the legitimate successors of the founders, pro- 
fessing their opinions and occupying their stations, of every opportunity 
of addressing religious instruction to the children of a school founded upon 
the catholic principles already stated, and where no particular catechism 
was enjoined to be taught. 

it is true the majority of the Committee who recommended this change 
denied that any of them were influenced by the reason to which we have 
referred, and asserted that they had not heard of any such design. In 
charity we are bound to admit their assertion; but we must take the liberty of 
showing what were the opinions and conduct of those who supported their 
proposition and enabled them to carry their object into effect. The subject 
of abolishing the lecture had been introduced into the public newspapers pre- 
viously to the recommendation of the Committee; a direct appeal had been 
made to Dr. J. Pye Smith and others to dissociate themselves from the 
‘«Socinians,” and not to pollute themselves by joining in a Christian service 
in which they were permitted to take apart. To this Dr. Smith replied ina 


* That the lecture was intended chiefly for, the children and their friends, rather than 
for the public, there can be little doubt: it was, infact, set up before the chapel was built, 
and whilst the Charity was confined to a comparatively private house at Hoxton. 
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manner creditable to his judgment and liberality, recognising the right of 
the Presbyterians to their full share in the management and services of the 
School. Many of those who most strenuously supported the Resolution of 
the Committee avowed that they did so on religious grounds; that they did 
object to the service, and desired to see it brought to a close for that very 
reason. It was openly alleged, and not contradicted, that there had been 
a regular canvass amongst the Governors to prevail upon persons to come to 
the meeting for the very purpose of voting out the ‘ Socinians;”’ and one 
Governor boasted that he gloried in canvassing for such a purpose, indicating 
at the same time the fierceness of his spirit by the vehemence of his action 
and the intemperance of his language. Nay further, we know that some 
who came to the meeting for the purpose anxiously solicited, were so tho- 
roughly ashamed of the proceeding, that they left the room in disgust; and 
others were so convinced of its unfairness, not to use a harsher term, that 
they actually divided with the minority. 

It is much to be feared, that this is only another step in the progress of 
usurpation, and that at length the whole trust and property (if means are not 
taken to prevent it,) will be monopolized by one Denomination, and made the 
instrument of sectarian influence, instead of the bond of a catholic union, 
such as was intended by the founder, and for halfa century held up to view 
by the annual preachers of each Denomination as its recommendation and 
its glory. Indeed, they have already sounded the ‘“ Jubilate.” The Pa- 
triot newspaper, which is their political organ, has most indecently expressed 
its triumph, in language remarkable only for its virulence and the ignorance 
of the subject which it displays; and the Congregational Magazine, their re- 
ligious vehicle, has uttered its response, thankful to Providence that means 
have been adopted to deliver them from the contamination which results 
from the appearance of communion in religious offices with persons whom 
they, exercising no doubt an infallible judgment, regard as dangerously 
heretical. And yet after all this previous preparation by newspaper dis- 
cussion, after all the simultaneous canvassing of friends, after all the reiter- 
ated rejoicings of their political and religious organs, the Committee affirm 
that they never entertained the idea of making it a religions question, and 
never even heard of any such intention!! 

Having now completed the task which we proposed to ourselves, having 
stated the merits of this interesting question fully and fairly, we submit 
fearlessly to the judgment of unprejudiced and impartial men, whether we 
have not established our case, whether we have not proved such a departure 
from the principles and practice of the Institution as involves a moral, if not 
a legal violation of the compact, on the faith of which the funds were con- 
tributed. Will the Governors at large sanction this usurpation, founded as 
it is on the recommendation of a divided Committee, and carried by a small 
majority? or will they, like men to whom honour and integrity are dearer 
than the triumph of a party, come forward and disavow the proceeding, re- 
scind the obnoxious Resolution, and make arrangements for carrying on the 
religious education of the children on the catholic principle in which the 
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School originated, which recommended it to those who contributed the funds 
for its support, and which, according to their expectation, was to be preserved 
inviolate as long as the School existed? We consider it due to the Governors 
to propose the reconsideration of this question; and we cannot but hope 
that the additional information which has been imparted, and further re- 
flection, will induce the major part of them to return to the liberal policy 
under which the School has hitherto been eminently prosperous, instead of 
risking its usefulness and its resources in order to gratify the intolerance, or 
to humour the prejudices of those who would convert into an exclusive pri- 
vilege that which was intended to be a common right. 


NOTICES RESPECTING THE FIRST VISCOUNT BARRINGTON 
AND THE PRESBYTERIANS OF HIS TIME. 


To the Editor of the English Presbyterian. 


Concrivine it to be of some importance at the present crisis, and one of 
the leading objects of your very useful publication, to assist in collecting 
into one view whatever can throw light upon the history of the English 
Presbyterians,—especially about the early part of the last century, the period 
of the foundation of many of their trusts,—and show clearly the principles 
of religious association which their Denomination then adopted and avowed, 
I send you a few notices of one of their leading public men, Shute, the first 
Viscount Barrington, extracted from the memoir of his life, prefixed to the 
edition of his Theological Works, by the Rev. George Townsend, prebend- 
ary of Durham, and the intimate friend of his son, the late venerable bishop 
of that diocese. 

It cannot, I think, be questioned, that the general views of any religious 
or public body, at any particular period, are fairly to be inferred from the 
avowed sentiments of those distinguished persons among them who for a 
long time appear to have possessed their confidence, and to have been as 
it were their accredited organs. The following extracts will, I believe, 
sufficiently exemplify the justness of such a conclusion. 


Page iii. “In 1701 he began to write in the interest of the Protestant 
Dissenters, to which body he belonged.” 

‘Page vii. Swift says of him in a letter to Archbishop King, “One Mr. 
Shute is named for secretary to Lord Wharton: he is a young man, but 
reckoned the shrewdest head in England, and the person in whom the Pres- 
byterians chiefly confide.’—12mo edit. of Swift’s Works, 1765, vol. xiv. 

. 50. 

. Page v. At the instance of Lord Somers and the Cabinet, he materially 
assisted in carrying the union with Scotland by engaging the Dissenters in 
favour of that measure. 

Page iii. He was greatly esteemed by Locke, and, though a very young 
man, was very intimate with him. He seems to have been considered as a 
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favourite disciple; and all his works are said to show how much he was 
imbued with his sentiments. ; 
Dr. Watts says of him, in his Ode on Mr. Locke’s dangerous illness, 


“Shute is the darling of his years, 
Young Shute his better likeness bears ; 
All but his wrinkles and his hairs 

Are copied in his son.” 


Page xx. “ He (Mr. Locke) and his noble disciple have been the means 
of diffusing a very general spirit of free and scriptural criticism,—which, 
though too often perverted, has been proved by experience to be well adapted 
to the more perfect apprehension of the meaning of Scripture, and which has 
consequently been cultivated among all classes of theologians. As His Lord- 
ship’s attention was much directed to the study of divinity, he had a strong 
sense of the importance of free inquiry in matters of religion: and it is need- 
less to remind those who are acquainted with the writings which this edition 
of his works embraces, that whenever he advances anything which is doubt- 
ful in his own estimation, or which his arguments do not conclusively esta- 
blish, though they may have great weight, he always expresses himself with 
a becoming diffidence, the certain indication of a philosophical mind: he 
never gives or requires a stronger assent to the conclusion than the premises 
will justly warrant.” 


Lord Barrington’s prominent position among the English Presbyterians, 
and the light in which he was considered by them, appear from the preced- 
ing extracts. The following will show how fully he participated in the views 
which their ministers then publicly and solemnly adopted as to the principle 
upon which their religious association or connexion should be founded,— 
not a uniformity of faith, but, on the contrary, the rejection of all creeds and 
articles of human imposition, the assertion of the sufficiency of Scripture, 
and the right of private judgement. Of these terms of religious communion, 
and of the right and duty of free inquiry, he seems to have been the declared 
and zealous advocate. 


Page xli. ‘‘ Lord Barrington published in 1719 ‘An Account of the late 
Proceedings of the Dissenting Ministers at Salters’ Hall, occasioned by the 
differences amongst their brethren in the country, with some thoughts con- 
cerning the imposition of human forms for articles of faith. In a letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Gale. 8vo.’ The differences referred to in the title of this piece, 
it is observed by the author, ‘had their rise from some disputes concerning 
the doctrine of the Trinity; whereupon some weak Christians, of more zeal 
than charity, took it into their heads to be uneasy in communion with such 
as they were jealous of on that account, and insisted upon a defection from 
some articles or forms upon that head to be a sufficient ground of excom- 
munication or exclusion.” 

Page xvii. “He generally attended divine worship among the Dissenters, 
and for many years received the Sacrament at Pinners’ Hall, when Dr. 
Jeremiah Hunt, an eminent and learned non-conformist divine, was pastor 
of the congregation assembled there. He had formerly been an attendant 
on Mr. Thomas Bradbury, but quitted that gentleman on account of his 
bigoted zeal for imposing unscriptural terms upon the article of the Trinity. 
His Lordship had a high value for the sacred writings; and it is plain from 
his theological works that he was eminently skilled in them.” 


Lord Barrington studied at Utrecht, and his academical exercises on sub- 
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jects connected with moral philosophy were highly commended by Cocceius 
and Heineccius. Dr. Hunt was educated at Leyden, where he studied un- 
der Spanheim, Perizonius, and other distinguished ornaments of that uni- 
versity. Lord Barrington appears also to have been habitually in commu- 
nication upon theological subjects with Benson and Lardner; and his cor- 
respondence with the latter (whose celebrated Letter on the Logos was ad- 
dressed to him,) fills more than half the third volume. This correspondence 
is now first published in Mr. Townsend’s edition, and shows the great 
esteem in which the writers held each other. 

There is no doubt, I believe, that Dr. Hunt, for whose ministry Lord B. 
forsook the orthodox Bradbury, was an antitrinitarian. An intimate friend~ 
ship subsisted between him and Dr. John Taylor of Norwich, which I know 
continued long among theirdescendants*. Dr. Hunt wasan eminent Hebraist, 
and is described asa man of great learning by Dr. Lardner in a sermon 
on the occasion of his decease, in which that great ornament of the English 
Presbyterians thus characterizes his ministry: ‘It was his constant care to 
represent the true sense of Scripture, and the doctrine which according to 
the best of his judgement was conformable to it: nor could he ever be in- 
duced to conceal or disguise what he thought to be the truth for the sake of 
popular applause or to avoid or silence the censures of mistaken and pre- 
judiced men.” “He was ever extremely cautious of assuming authority in 
the church of God. It was his common advice to persons arrived at years 
of discretion, ‘to judge for themselves, and act according to conviction ;’ 
which is very natural for those who make the Scriptures the rule of their faith, 
and hence with care and diligence formed their own judgement upon them.” 
Among some of his sentiments in religion which Dr. Lardner mentions as 
deserving an attentive regard, are the following: “ Piety, and extensive 
virtue, are final in religion. Principles of truth are instrumental. What is 
positive is to be regarded only as means.” “ By receiving the sacrament 
men do not enlist themselves in any party: but only in general profess 
themselves Christians, and thereby declare their resolution to pursue steadily 
religious virtue, as the last design of the institution of Christ.” 

Such was the religious ministry among the English Presbyterians, to 
which, rejecting that of bigoted and fanatical zealots, this distinguished 
nobleman attached himself. And as he was at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury one of the leading men of their Denomination, and the public man 
“in whom the Presbyterians did chiefly confide,” it is evident their senti- 
ments must have been congenial. It seems quite extravagant, therefore, 
to assert that the Presbyterians in the time of Lady Hewley would have 
started with horror at a denial of the Trinity: since, though holding various 
shades of opinion, in the exercise of their individual judgement, on the 
person of Christ and other doctrines, their resistance to the imposition of Tri- 
nitarian articles is the characteristic feature of that period of their history. 

Upon other points of doctrine Lord B. exercised the right of thinking for 


* A copy of the First Edition of Paradise Lost, given by him in 1739 to my grand- 
father, Mr. Richard Taylor of Norwich, is in my possession, 
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himself. Vol. iii. p. 161. “I am surprised that we talk of the separate ex- 
istence of souls as we do.” “To say that they are conscious of misery or 
happiness, is not only without good ground from reason or Scripture, but 
in consequence destroys revelation.” 

Lady Hewley must, then, have been aware that the pious and godly 
preachers of the Presbyterian Denomination to which she belonged, and 
in whom she took so strong an interest, were fully disposed to condemn and 
resist the attempt to impose Trinitarian articles of faith: and so far from 
feeling horror at the religious freedom which they established, would proba- 
bly have disapproved of the present Independent Relators as favourers of 
Antinomian * bigotry and fanaticism. It surely is a very great mistake to at- 
tribute the full admission of religious liberty to the Independents, in whose 
churches an inquisitorial authority over the faith and conscience of indivi- 
dual members and ministers has ever been exercised. Zealous friends of 
civil liberty they undoubtedly were, and they have strenuously resisted all 
external interference with their own churches, and with the religious rights 
of other Denominations; but among themselves they have altogether ex- 
cluded that liberty of private judgement which with the English Presby- 
terians has been, from the days of Lady Hewley to our own time, the basis 
and essential condition of religious connexion. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 


Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
Marci 20, 1834. 


Ricuarp Tayror. 


Mr. Bowles, Author of the Catechism. 


It has been broadly asserted that the English Presbyterians, at the time 
when Lady Hewley settled upon them her liberal endowments, differed from 
the Established Church in discipline only, but approved of her doctrinal arti- 
eles. And the Catechism of Mr. Edward Bowles of York, which she recom- 
mended, has been appealed to most strangely as evidence. On perusal, the 
contrary inference must be drawn from it, as it differs from the Assem- 
bly’s Shorter Catechism, for which it was designed as a substitute, precisely 
in the omission of Trinitarian and Calvinistic dogmas. 

Calamy relates of Mr. Bowles that “ being askt by a friend in his last sick- 
ness what of Conformity he dislik’d; he answer’d The Wuotz:” by which 
it is plain he must have meant, all acquiescence in human impositions, whe- 
ther as to discipline or doctrine, and the subscription to articles of belief re- 
quired by any human authority. We find him, therefore, to his last hour 
joining in and strenuously maintaining the essential principle of the Deno- 
mination of English Presbyterians to which he belonged, which then was, 
and ever since has been, that the fundamental condition of their connexion 
as a religious body should be the exclusion of creeds and articles. When 

* “ One of the Lecturers at Pinners’ Hall preaching on repentance as necessary to the 


remission of sins, that pulpit was soon filled with the harshest censures [by the Tndepend- 
ents] against the Presbyterians.”—Dr. Williams's Gospel Truths, 1692, Toulmin, p. 202. 
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he said he disliked the Whole of Conformity, it is impossible he could have 
intended all the doctrines and observances of the Established Church, a great 
part of which every Christian must venerate ; he must have meant the prin- 
ciple of Conformity itself,—that principle upon which churches, whether 
Episcopal or Independent, assume an authority over the faith of their indi- 
vidual members, deny them the right of private judgement, and embarrass 
them in the duty of free inquiry. The attention of the Presbyterian Ministers, 
and of Baxter in particular, had been painfully directed to this subject, in 
consequence of the Toleration Act, which required their subscription to the 
doctrinal articles of the Church of England.—See Toulmin’s History of the 
Protestant Dissenters, p. 91, &c. 

Mr. Bowles was one of the commissioners from the Parliament who ac- 
companied Lord Fairfax to Breda to invite Charles II. back to England. Ié 
is said he was counted a very extraordinary person by Tillotson and Stilling- 
fleet, who tried hard to bring him into the Established Church, but could 
not prevail on him. His attracting the especial regard of these prelates, 
who, as members of the Royal Commission in 1689, proposed to relieve the 
clergy from reading the Athanasian creed, is, I suppose, anything but a pre- 
sumption of his being a narrow Athanasian or Calvinist. 


iB ks 


KIRK O’ SCOTLAND versus A’ SECS AN’ PARTIES. 
To the Editor of the English Presbyterian. 


Sir,—About fifteen years ago 1 became acquainted with an aged and 
venerable gentleman in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who told me many curious 
anecdotes respecting the different religious sectarians in that populous and 
opulent town. Among these was the following, which I send you in con- 
sequence of the Liverpool Scotch Presbyterian Manifesto, which appeared 
in the Liverpool Standard in January last, and which you have so well 
exposed in your last Number. When I first read the said Manifesto, in 
the London Standard newspaper, I could not forbear laughing at its con- 
tents; then I thought of Knox, Cranmer, and others, with their different 
creeds, tests, and modes of church government; their mutual hostility, 
abominable persecutions, imprisonments and blood-shedding; and then I 
remembered the anecdote communicated to me by the gentleman alluded 
to, who was at the time he made the communication, nearly seventy years 
of age, and a man of undoubted veracity. I leave it with you and your 
readers to judge of its value, as well as to ascertain with what degree of 
propriety a handful of Scotchmen in Liverpool can come forward and say, 
“ That we consider the Established Church of England, in doctrine, as one 
of the most pure and undefiled of the Christian Churches.” It would be 
well, in my opinion, if these gentry of the ‘land 0’ cakes’ would keep to 
the other side of the Tweed, or if this be impossible, that they would leave 
Englishmen to settle their own affairs (particularly religious ones,) as they 
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may think proper. We neither want Scotch politics nor Scotch religion ; 
for we have had rather too much of both. But leaving these things for the 
present, I return to my friend’s statement, which, to the best of my recol- 
lection, is, not only in facts, but even in words, as follows. 

** When I was about twenty years of age,” said he, “I began to think 
seriously respecting religion. Dissatisfied with what I heard at the place 
of worship which I then attended, I visited various churches and chapels, 
and, among others, went to the Kirk Chapel in After the con- 
clusion of the public service, I ascertained that it was the sacrament day ; 
and anxious to witness how the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, as it is 
named, was there performed, I remained in the gallery. When the usual 
arrangements were completed, the minister, a venerable-looking Scotchman, 
arose, and with stentorian lungs spoke as follows: ‘I excommunicate frae 
this haly table a’ Papishes! I excommunicate frae this haly table a’ Episco- 
palians! I excommunicate frae this haly table a’ Arians! I excommu- 
nicate frae this haly table a’ Socinians! I excommunicate frae this haly 
table a’ secs an’ parties whatever.’ ‘The service was then performed in the 
customary manner, and the company departed, without doubt highly edified 


and improved. 

“ On the following morning one of the communicants waited on the 
meenister at rather an early hour. The old gentleman himself opened the 
door, and rubbing his hands, said, ‘ Weel, Saunders, and what do ye want?’ 
‘ Indeed, Sir,’ said Saunders, ‘ gif I maun tell my mind, I want to ken the 
meaning o’ a hard word ye used yesterday. Ye ken, Sir, when ye were 
excommunicatin’ a’ secs an’ parties, as nae doot ye had a gude richt to do, 
ye mentioned drians. Noo, J want to ken what an Arian is.’ The old 
meenister was so sorely puzzled by this inquiry, that he could only rub his 
hands again, and say, ‘ Indeed, Saunders, to tell ye the truth, I dinna ken 
mysel’, but gif ye look in Bayley’s Dictionary, ye ‘Il may be fin ’t oot.’” 

Query. Are the Scotch sapients at Liverpool, who have drawn up and 
signed the Manifesto alluded to, either wiser or more liberal than the old 
Scotch meenister at Newcastle-upon-Tyne? 

March 10, 1834. E. 


BAPTIST CONFESSION OF FAITH OF 1660. 
To the Editor of the English Presbyterian. 


Si1r,—I send you a transcript of an early Confession of Faith of the 
General Baptists, which will serve to throw light on the opinions of some 
of the earliest and most consistent Protestant Dissenters. It is thus enti- 
tled in the printed copies: “‘ A Brief Confession or Declaration of Faith 
set out by many of us who are (falsely) called Ana-Baptists, to inform all 
Men (in these days of scandal and reproach) of our innocent Belief and 
Practice; for which we are not only resolved to suffer Persecution to the 
Loss of our Goods, but also Life itself, rather than to decline the same. 
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London ; Printed by G. D., for F. Smith, at the Elephant and Castle, near 

Temple Bar. 1660.” It has the appropriate motto: ‘ After the way which 

men call heresy, so worship we the God of our Fathers; believing all 

things which are written in the Law and the Prophets.’”—Acts xxiv. 14. 
With best wishes for the success of the ‘ English Presbyterian,’ 


I am, Sir, 


March 16, 1834. JosepH Carrow Mrans. 


Article 1. We believe and are verily confident, that there is but one God 
the Father, of whom are all things, from everlasting to everlasting, glorious 
and unwordable in all His attributes. 1 Cor. viii.6. Isa. xl. 28. 

Article 2. That God in the beginning made man upright, and put him 
into a state and condition of glory without the least mixture of misery, from 
which he by transgression fell, and so came into a miserable and mortal 
estate, subject unto the first death. Gen. i. 31. Eccl. vii. 29. Gen. ii. 27, 
iC ES ahs Med tae 

Article 3. That there is one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
who is the only begotten Son of God, born of the Virgin Mary; yet as truly 
David’s Lord and root, as David’s son and David’s offspring, whom God 
freely sent into the world, because of His great love to the world: who as 
freely gave himself a ransom for all: tasting death for every man; a pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world. Luke xx. 24. Rev. xxii. 16. 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. 1 Joh. ii. 2. Heb. ii. 9. 

Article 4. That God is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance and the knowledge of the truth, that they might 
be saved. For which end Christ hath commanded that the Gospel, to wit, 
the glad tidings of remission of sins, should be preached to every creature: 
so that no man shall eternally suffer in hell, that is, the secoud death, for 
want of a Christ that died for them, but, as the Scripture saith, for denying 
the Lord that bought them; or because they believe not in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God. Unbelief, therefore, being the cause why the 
just and righteous God will condemn the children of men, it follows against 
all contradiction, that all men at one time or other are put into such a capa- 
city, as that, through the grace of God, they may be eternally saved. 2 Pet. 
iii. 9. 1 Tim. ii. 4. Mark xvi. 15. 2 Pet. ii, 1. John iii.18. John i. 7. Acts 
xvii. 80. Mark vi. 6. Heb. iii. 10. 18, 19. 1 John v. 10. John iti. 17. 

Article 5. That such who first orderly comes into and are brought up in 
the school of Christ’s Church, and waiting there comes to degrees of Chris- 
tianity, rightly qualified, and considerably gifted by God’s Spirit, ought to 
exercise their gifts not only in the church, but also (as occasion serves) to 
preach to the world (they being approved of by the Church so to do) ; and 
that from among such some are to be chosen by the Church, and ordained, 
by fasting, prayer and laying on of hands, for the work of the ministry, such 
so ordained (and abiding faithful in their work) we own as ministers of the 
Gospel. But all such, who come not first, to repent of their sins, believe 
on the Lord Jesus, and so baptized in his name, for remission of sins: but 
are only brought up in the schools of human learning, to the attaining 
human arts and variety of languages, with many vain curiosities of speech: 
seeking rather the gain of large revenues than the gain of souls to God, 
such (we'say) we utterly deny, for that they have need rather to be taught 
themselves, than fit to teach others. Acts xi. 22, 23, 24. Acts xi. 19, 20; 
Silo leone OOM te LOwalc tis 4.00. bom. 1. 21. 

Article 6. That the way set forth by God for men to be justified in, is by 
faith in Christ. ‘That is to say, when men shall assent to the truth of the 
Gospel, believing with all their hearts, that there is remission of sins and 
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eternal life to be had in Christ. And that Christ is therefore worthy their 
constant affection and subjection to all his commandments, and therefore 
resolve with purpose of heart to be subject unto him in all things and no 
longer unto themselves: and so shall (with godly sorrow for the sins past), 
commit themselves to his grace, confidently depending upon him for that 
which they believe is to be had in him: such so believing are justified from 
all their sins, their faith shall be counted unto them for righteousness. Rom. 
v. 1. 2 Cor. v. 15. Rom. iv. 22, 23, 24. Rom. iii. 25, 26. 

Article 7. That there is one Holy Spirit, the precious gift of God, freely 
given to such as obey Him, that thereby they may be throughly sanctified 
and made able (without which they are altogether unable) to abide stedfast 
in the faith; and to honour the Father and his Son Christ, the author and 
finisher of their faith. There are Three that bear record in Heaven, the 
Father, the Word, the Holy Spirit, and these Three are One; which 
spirit of promise such have not yet received (though they speak much of 
him) that are so far out of love, peace, long suftering, gentleness, goodness, 
meekness, and temperance, (the fruits of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22, 23.) as that 
they breathe out cruelty and great envy against the liberties and peaceable 
living of such as are not of their judgement, though holy as to their conver- 
sation. Eph. iv. 4. Acts v. 32. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

Article 8. That God hath, even before the foundation of the world, chosen 
(or elected) to eternal life such as believe and so are in Christ. Yet con- 
fident we are that the purpose of God, according to election, was not in the 
least arising from a foreseen faith in, or works done by, the creature, but 
only from the mercy, goodness and compassion dwelling in God, and so it 
is of Him that calleth, whose purity and unwordable holiness cannot admit 
of any unclean person (or thing) to be in His presence. Therefore His 
decree of mercy reaches only the godly man, whom (saith David) he hath 
set apart for himself. John i. 16. Eph. i. 4. 2 Thess. ii.13. Rom. ix, 11. 
Psal. iv. 2. 

Article 9. That men (not considered simply as men) but ungodly men 
were of old ordained to condemnation, considered as such, who turn the 
grace of God into wantonness, and deny the only Lord God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. God, indeed, sends a strong delusion to men that they might 
be damned. But we observe that they are such (as saith the Apostle) that 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And so the 
indignation and wrath of God is upon every soul of man that doth evil 
(living and dying therein), for there is no respect of persons with God. 
Jude v. 4. 2 Thess. ii. 10, 11, 12. Rom. ii. 9, 10, 11. 

Article 10. That all children dying in infancy, having not actually trans- 
gressed against the law of God in their own persons, are only subject to the 
first death, which comes upon them by the sin of the first Adam, from 
whence they shall be all raised by the second Adam; and not that any one 
of them shall suffer for Adam’s sin eternal punishment in hell (which is the 
second death), for of such belongs the kingdom of Heaven; not daring to 
conclude with that uncharitable opinion of others, who, though they plead 
much for the bringing of children into the visible Church here by baptism, 
yet nevertheless by their doctrine that Christ died but for some, shut a 
great part of them out of the kingdom of Heaven for ever. 1 Cor. v. 22. 
Matt. xix. 14. 

Article 11. That the right and only way of gathering Churches according 
to Christ’s appointment is, to teach or preach the Gospel to the sons and 
daughters of men, and then to baptize, (that is, in English, to dip,) in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, or in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, such only of them as profess repentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. And as for all such who preach not this 
doctrine, but instead thereof that scriptureless thing of sprinkling of infants, 
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falsely called baptism, whereby the pure word of God is made of no effect, 
and the New Testament way of bringing members into the Church by rege- 
neration cast out; whereas the bond-woman and her son, that is to say, the 
Old Testament way of bringing children into the Church by generation is 
cast out, as saith the Scripture. Such we utterly deny, being commanded to 
have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather to re- 
prove them. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. Mark xvi. 16. Actsii. 38; viii. 12; xviii. 
8. Gal. iv. 30. 22, 23, 24. Matt. iii. 8, 9. Eph. v. 11. 

Article 12. That it is the duty of all such who are believers baptized, to 
draw nigh unto God, in submission to that principle of Christ’s doctrine, to 
wit, prayer and laying on of hands, that they may receive the promise of 
the Holy Spirit; whereby they may mortify the deeds of the body and live 
in all things answerable to theix professed intentions and desires, even to 
the honour of Him who hath called them out of darkness into his marvel- 
lous light. Heb. vi. 1, 2. Acts viii. 12.15.17. Acts xix.6. 2Tim.i.6. Rom. 
viii. 13. 

Article 13. That it is the duty of such who are constituted as aforesaid 
to continue stedfastly in Christ and the Apostles’ doctrine, and assembling 
together in fellowship, in breaking of bread and prayers. Acts ii. 42. 

Article 14. That although we thus declare for the primitive way and 
order of constituting Churches, yet we verily believe, and also declare, that 
unless men so professing and practising the form and order of Christ’s doc- 
trine, shall also beautify the same with a holy and wise conversation in all 
godliness and honesty, the profession of the visible form will be rendered 
to them of none effect; for without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 
Ksasaedd) 12515, 16) Heb: xi. 14. 

Article 15. ‘That the elders or pastors which God hath appointed to over- 
see and feed his Church (constituted as aforesaid) are such, who first being 
of the number of disciples, shall in time appear to be vigilant, sober, of good 
behaviour, given to hospitality, apt to teach, &c. ; not greedy of filthy lucre, 
as too many national ministers are, but patient, not a brawler, not covetous, 
&c.; and as such chose and ordained to office, (according to the order of the 
Scripture, Acts xiv. 23,) who are to feed the flock with meat in due season, 
and in much love to rule over them with all care, seeking after such as go 
astray. But as for all such who labour to feed themselves with the fat more 
than to feed the flock, seeking more after theirs than them, expressly con- 
trary to the practice of the ministers of old, who said, We seek not yours but 
you. All such we utterly deny, and do hereby bear our continued testi- 
mony against them, as such whom the prophets of old bore testimony 
against. Acts xiv. 23. Ezek. xxxiv. 2,3. 2 Cor. xii. 14. Ezek. xxxiv. 

Article 16. That the ministers of Christ that have freely received from 
God ought freely to minister to others. 1 Cor. ix. 17. And that such who 
have spiritual things freely ministered unto them ought treely to communi- 
eate necessary things to the ministers (upon the account of their charge) ; 
and as for tythes or any forced maintenance, we utterly deny to be the main- 
tenance of Gospel ministers. 

Article 17. That the true Church of Christ ought, after the first and se- 
cond admonition, to reject all heretics, and in the name of the Lord to with- 
draw from all such as profess the way of the Lord but walk disorderly in 
their conversations, or any wayes cause divisions or offences contrary to the 
doctrine of Christ which they have learned. Tit. ii. 10, 11. 2 Thess. iii. 6. 
Rom. xvi. 17. 

Article 18. That such who are true believers, even branches in Christ 
the vine, (and that on his account whom he exhorts to abide in him,) or 
such who have charity out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned, (1 Tim. i.5,) may, nevertheless, for want of watchfulness, 
swerve and turn aside from the same, and become as withered branches cast 
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into the fire and burned. But such who add unto their faith, virtue; and 
unto virtue, knowledge; and unto knowledge, temperance, &c.; such shall 
never fall ; *tis impossible for all the false Christs and false prophets that 
are, and are to come, to deceive such, for they are kept by the power of 
God unto salvation. John xv. 1, 2,3, 4,5. 1 Tim. i. 5, 6,7. John xv. 6. 
2 Pet. i. 5,6, 7; viii9,10. 1 Pet. i. 5. 

Article 19. That the poor saints belonging to the Church of Christ are to 
be sufficiently provided for by the Churches, that they neither want food nor 
raiment; and this by a free and voluntary contribution, (and not of neces- 
sity, or by the constraint or power of the magistrate,) and this through the 
free and voluntary help of the Deacons, (called overseers of the poor,) being 
faithful men chosen by the Church, and ordained by prayer and laying on 
of hands to that work. So that there is no need in the Church of Christ of 
a magisterial compulsion in this case, as there is among others, who being 
constituted in a fleshly and generational way, are necessitated to make use 
of a carnal sword to compel even a small, mean, and short maintenance for 
their poor ; when as many other members of their Churches can and do part 
with great and large sums of money to maintain their vain fashions, gold, 
pearls, and costly array, which is expressly contrary to the word of God. 
Alas, what will such do when God riseth up; and when he visiteth, what 
will they answer him? 2 Cor. ix. 7. 1 Cor. viii. 11,12. Acts vi. 1—6. 1 Tim. 
li. 9, 10. 1 Pet. iti. 3. Job xxxi. 14. 

Article 20. That there shall be (through Christ who was dead, but is alive 
again from the dead,) a resurrection of all men from the graves of the earth ; 
both the just and unjust, that is, the fleshly bodies of men sown into the 
graves of the earth, corruptible, dishonourable, weak, natural, (which so 
considered cannot inherit the kingdom of God,) shall be raised again incor- 
ruptible in glory, in power, spiritual, and so considered ; the bodies of the 
saints, (united again to their spirits,) which here suffer for Christ, shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God, reigning together with Christ. Isaiah xxvi. 19. 
1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. 42, 43, 44. 49. 

Article 21. That there shall be after the resurrection from the graves of 
the earth, an eternal judgement at the appearing of Christ and his kingdom, 
at which time of judgement, which is unalterable and irrevocable, every 
man shall receive according to the things done in his body. 2 Tim. iv. 1. 
Heb. ix. 27. 2 Cor. v.10. 

Article 22. That the same Lord Jesus who showed himself alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs, which was taken up from the disciples 
and carried up into heaven, shall so come again in like manner as he 
was seen go into heaven. And when Christ who is our life shall appear, 
we also shall appear with him in glory, for then he shall be King of kings, 
Lord of lords, for the kingdom is his, and he is Governor among the 
nations and King over all the earth, and we shall reign (with him) on 
the earth. The kingdoms of this world which men do so mightily strive 
after, here to enjoy, shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ; for all is yours, (O ye that overcome this world,) for ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. For unto the saints shall be given the king- 
dom and the greatness of the kingdom under (mark that) the whole hea- 
ven. Though (alas) now many men be scarce content that the saints 
should have so much as a being among them: but when Christ shall ap- 
pear, then shall be their day; then shall be given unto them power over the 
nations to rule them with a rod of iron; then shall they receive a crown of 
life which no man shall take from them, nor they by any means turned or 
overturned from it, for the oppressor shall be broken in pieces, and their now 
vain rejoicings turned into mourning and bitter lamentations, as ’tis writ- 
ten: The triumphing of the wicked is short, and the joy of the hypocrite 
but for a moment: though his excellency mount up to the heavens and his 
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head reach unto the clouds, yet shall he perish for ever, like his own dung ; 
they which have seen him shall say, Where is he? Acts i. 8. Luke xxiv. 51. 
Acts i. 9,10, 11. Col. iii. 4. Rev. xix. 16. Psalm xxii. 28. Zech. xiv. 9. 
Rev. v. 10; xi. 15. 2 Cor, iii. 22, 23. Dan. vii. 27. Rev. ii. 26, 27. Psalm 
Ixxii. 4. Job xx. 5, 6, 7. 

Article 23. That the Holy Scriptures is the rule whereby saints, both in 
matters of faith and conversation, are to be regulated ; they being able to 
make men wise to salvation, through faith in Christ Jesus; profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works. 2 Tim. ili. 15, 
16, 17. John xx. 81. Isaiah viii. 20. 

Article 24, That it is the will.and mind of God (in these Gospel times) 
that men should have the free liberty of their own consciences in matters of 
religion or worship, without the least oppression or persecution, as simply 
on that account; and that for any in authority otherwise to act we confi- 
dently believe is expressly contrary to the mind of Christ, who requires, that 
whatsoever men would that others should do to them, they should even so do 
unto others, and that the tares and wheat should grow together in the field 
(which is this world) until the harvest, which is the end of the world. Matt. 
vii. 12.; xiii. 29. 30. 38. 39. 

Article 25. We believe that there ought to be civil magistrates in all na- 
tions for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do 
well; and that all wicked lewdness, and fleshly filthiness contrary to just 
and wholesome (civil) laws, ought to be punished according to the nature 
of the offences; and this without respect of any persons, religion, or pro- 
fession whatsoever; and that we and all men are obliged by Gospel rules to 
be subject to the higher powers, to obey magistrates, to submit to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lord’s sake. But in case the civil powers do or shall 
at any time impose things about matters of religion which we through con- 
science to Ged cannot actually obey, then we, with Peter also, do say, that 
we ought (in such cases) to obey God rather than men, and accordingly do 
hereby declare our whole, and holy intent and purpose, that (through the 
help of grace) we will not yield, nor (in such cases) in the least actually 
obey them; yet humbly purposing (in the Lord’s strength) patiently to suffer 
whatsoever shall be inflicted upon us for our conscionable forbearance. 1 Pet. 
1114. Tit. ii. 1. 1 Pet. ti. 13. Acts v. 29. 

These things (O ye sons and daughters of men,) we verily believe to be 
the Lord’s will and mind, and therefore cannot but speak; and if herein we 
differ from many, yea, from multitudes, from the learned, the wise and 
prudent of this world, we (with Peter and John) do herein make our solemn 
and serious appeal, namely, whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto men (of a contrary persuasion) more than unto God? Oh! let the ju- 
dicious judge righteous judgement. Acts iv. 19, 20. 

And in the belief and practice of these things (it being the good old apo- 
stolical way) our souls have found that rest and soul-peace which the world 
knows not, and which they cannot take from us: of whom then should we 
be afraid? God is become our strength, our light, our salvation; therefore 
we are resolved (through grace) to seal the truth of these things in way of 
suffering persecution, not only to the loss of our goods, freedoms, or liber- 
ties, but with our lives also, if called thereunto. 


Here follows a declaration of the falsehood of a charge made against them 
of having provided knives, &c., to murder such as were otherwise minded to 
them in matters of religion. ‘The whole concludes thus: 

“ Subscribed by certain elders, deacons, and brethren met at London in the 
first month, called March (1660), in the behalf of themselves, and many 
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others unto whom they belong in London, and in several counties of this 
nation, who are of the same faith with us.” 

The signatures are forty in number, and among them are those of Thomas 
Grantham, author of a system of divinity called Christianismus Primitivus, 
a Jeading man in the Denomination; Matthew Coffin, of Horsham, whose 
heresy afterwards caused such a stir; and Jonathan Gennings (or rather 
Jennings), pastor of the church (White’s Alley) with which I am now con- 
nected. 

Another copy of the above (printed in the same year) states that it was 
owned and approved by more than 20,000; and adds, that it was “ lately 
presented to King Charles the Second.” 

The same Confession, with a few verbal alterations and omissions, was 
adopted by an assembly of messengers, elders, and brethren of the baptized 
churches in 1663, and continued, as it appears, except during a very short 
time, to be the recognised declaration of their views; until in the year 1731 
the Assembly, which had been divided, was reunited “on the belief of uni- 
versal redemption, and the belief and practice of the foundation principles 
of Christ’s doctrine mentioned Heb. vi. 1, 2. 

J.C. M. 


MR. E. L. BULWER AND THE BAPTIST PETITION. 


On the 8rd of March, as the Times informs us, 


“ Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer presented a petition from a congregation of 
Dissenters of the Baptist Denomination for the redress of grievances. The 
Hon. Member concurred in the prayer of the Petitioners, except so far as 
related to the admission of Dissenters to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge.” 

Angels and ministers of grace defend the Dissenters, if Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer takes up the cudgels against them! Were the question of 
their admission to the benefits of education at the national Universities to 
be decided by such arguments as the quarter-staff, it would be matter of sore 
discouragement to them to find in the ranks of their opponents an adversary 
of such dimensions as the author of ‘ Pelham’ appears to be, if we may judge 
from the half-naked effigies of himself which he has had the modesty to 
prefix to the dearest collection of trashy sentimentalism our eyes ever en- 
countered. Let the Dissenters, however, console themselves with the re- 
flection, that how formidable soever the Hon. Member for Lincoln’s outward 
man may be, his intellectual stature is by no means such as to inspire them 
with dismay. It does not exceed, indeed it hardly reaches, the middle size. As 
a parliamentary speaker he is scarcely known; but the few attempts he has 
made in that way have added little to his reputation. Affectation, both in 
speaking and writing, is his besetting sin. He is, we believe, at the head 
of the class called literary dandies,—an exclusive of the first water. We may 
add, that he is charged (we know not how justly) with having written down 
@ once respectable monthly publication. 
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DEBATES ON THE CAMBRIDGE PETITION. 


As a set-off against the hostility of Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer, we are 
glad to have it in our power to state that sixty-three of the most eminent 
among the resident members of the University of Cambridge have petitioned 
Parliament, praying that the restrictions on education which exist in that 
Institution may be removed, and that no man may be excluded on account 
of his religious sentiments from the honours to which his attainments in 
literature and science shall have entitled him. We are sorry that our limited 
space precludes us from laying this petition before our readers, It is a truly 
admirable production. It breathes a spirit which, when compared with the 
narrow-minded selfishness and acrimonious bigotry which distinguish the 
monks of Oxford, cannot fail to be duly appreciated by the Dissenting body. 
Had the Church of England been actuated by this spirit, she would have 
had within her bosom the millions whose affections have been alienated 
from her, and who are either careless about her safety, or anxious for her 
downfall. Had this been her ruling spirit, she might with some reason have 
applied her “Improbus ille puer” to the Dissenter; nor could he have re- 
torted, as he now too justly may, “‘ Crudelis tu quoque mater.” 

The presentation of the petition gave rise to some interesting proceedings. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Spring Rice, to whom it was entrusted, ad- 
vocated its prayer in an able and excellent speech, which it fell to the lot 
of Mr. Goulburn, to answer. He, poor man, did his best, and that is little 
enough, even when the goodness of his cause can help him on, which is not 
often the case. On this occasion he had no such support to lean upon; the 
load overwhelmed him, and dragged him down below even his usual level. 
He went floundering on from one absurdity to another, till he landed at last 
in a position which seemed to excite the commiseration of the House. “I 
do not object,” argued the Right Hon. Gentleman, “ to the Dissenters being 
educated at Cambridge. Let them mix as much as they please with the 
youth of the Established Church during the course of their education; there 
is no danger; I have no fears for the consequences. But if on the day they 
leave the scene of their labours they receive permission to put a couple of 
capital letters after their names, then goodbye to the order and orthodoxy 
of the University of Cambridge. Then all the sectarian principles, and all the 
pestilent heresies which they have been inculcating for the period of three 
years, but which had been spell-bound till that moment, will break forth with 
resistless force, contaminate the University, and wnchristianize the land!” 
just as the growling of bears, the howling of wolves, the yelping of foxes, 
and all the other arctic sounds frozen up during the winter, burst at once 
upon the astounded ear on the first thaw of spring. 

The debate was resumed on the following day, when the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman would have been left absolutely without support, had not 
the tender heart of the Member for Oldham relented. Cut to the quick to 
see the pitiable plight of his friend, he came forward and threw over him 
the shield of his protection. Ample, however, as this protection may seem 
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to those who are qualified to estimate the weight which an undeviating ad- 
herence to ‘principle imparts to the character of a public man, it could not 
save him from the keen dissecting knife of Mr. Stanley, who anatomized 
him (we speak metaphorically) with a scientific dexterity which showed him 
to be a practised and masterly operator, and which we are sure would have 
broken the heart of Joshua Brookes with envy, were that distinguished pro- 
fessor now alive. Talking of envy, why did Mr. Cobbett go out of his way 
to attack the memory of Dr. Jebb? As there is no eminence stirring but 
what falls on his shoulders, let him if he pleases apply his tomahawk to the 
living who invade his peculiar province, but surely he may allow the emi- 
nent of former times to rest in their graves. During this day’s sitting the 
cause of the Dissenters, or rather the cause of justice, was ably advocated by 
Mr. Pryme, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Wilks. The Member for 
Oldham’s was the only voice lifted up in favour of bigotry and intolerance. 

On the third day Mr. O'Connell and Lord Palmerston entered the lists 
against Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Shaw, and Sir R. Peel. Much as we disapprove 
of some parts of the public conduct of Mr. O’Connell, we cannot (were we 
so disposed,) deny his claims to talents of the first order; and never, we 
think, were those talents displayed with more effect than during this debate, 
We will venture to say, that as an eloquent exposition of the true principles 
of religious freedom, the speech delivered by the Honourable and Learned 
Member on this occasion has never been surpassed, and we have been told 
by those who heard it, that in the House it was the subject of universal and 
unmingled admiration. On the other side, Sir Robert Peel’s was the greatest 
effort: when we use the term great, we mean it of course in a relative, not 
an absolute sense. The Right Honourable Baronet marshalled his tiny ar- 
guments in the nicest order, endeavoured to swell into apparent importance 
that which in itself was insignificant, and called forth all the powers of 
plausibility in order to make the worse appear the better cause. The prin- 
cipal merit of his speech, in our opinion, was that it put the House in good 
humour just before its adjournment for the Easter holidays. The Right 
Honourable Baronet excited roars of laughter, by attempting to make it be 
believed that Lord Bacon attributed the power of witches to their feeding 
on human flesh!! Mr. Shaw protested against the liberality of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin being drawn into a precedent for opening the English Uni- 
versities. It was not at all a parallel case, he said, as in the former Uni- 
versity the students were not resident within the walls. Now let not the 
Honourable Gentleman be alarmed. The Dissenters will not insist upon 
the privilege of imprisonment, if he objects to it. The only other speech we 
think it worth while to notice is that of Sir Robert Inglis; and we do so 
principally for the purpose of calling the attention of His Honour the Vice- 
Chancellor to the doctrine contained in the latter part of the following ex- 
tract. Had Lady Hewley lived to the present time, might not she have fol- 
lowed the current of Presbyterianism? 


“Tt was very true that of the eighteen houses of the University of Oxford, 
twelve had been founded before the Reformation, and only six since. Of the 
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5274 names in the books of all the colleges of Oxford, there were 3045 be- 
longing to colleges founded before the Reformation, and 2229 to those 
founded after the Reformation. He would next take the fellowships ; and 
he found that there were 287 founded by Roman Catholics, and but 30 
by Protestants before the Reformation, while there were 261 founded solely 
by Protestants after the Reformation. Even of those which were founded 
in Roman Catholic times, not one of them was founded by individuals who 
held the particular doctrines that now governed the Church of Rome, and 
therefore those persons in the 18th or 14th centuries might be fairly sup- 
posed to have leaned towards the principles of the reformers of the Church. 
There was no evidence that those individuals would not have adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation if they had lived.” 

The discussion has terminated for the present; but it is only adjourned till 
after the recess, when it will be resumed with new vigour, and by the same 
parties as well as by others, the motion of Col. Williams, which will bring 
the question to an issue, and to which this three days’ debate is merely a 
prelude, standing for the 14th of April. In the mean while Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, who has not yet had an opportunity of stating his reasons 
for opposing the Dissenters, will have time to concoct a speech. 

In the House of Lords the contest, though less protracted, was rather of a 
more warlike character. Lord Grey, in his straightforward and truly English 
style, summoned the fortress to surrender. On this there appeared on the 
battlements a figure equipped in full canonicals, and holding in its hand a 
scroll, inscribed “Tur Turrry-nine Articuss or Christianity.” This figure 
was with some difficulty recognised to be no other than Field Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, LL.D. and Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
His Grace began to exhibit sundry pugnacious antics, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor advanced to the assault, and made the walls totter with one of those 
fulminating operations, to which we should consider it a signal calamity to 
be exposed. This was, however, nothing more than what military men call 
a demonstration, intended, no doubt, to prove to the enemy the weakness of 
his defences, and to let him know what he has to expect when the Noble 
and Learned Lord brings his main battery to play upon him. 

Field Marshal His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, was absent; and Field Marshal His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland, Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
sided with the besieged, but was checked by a powerful diversion made by 
the noble Earl of Durham. By the by, does it not seem an odd thing that 
there should be such an accumulation of Field Marshals in the peaceful re- 
treats of learning and piety? Can this have happened without design? Must 
not these appointments have been made with a far-reaching view to the 
present conflict? 

On the whole, we cannot help congratulating our Dissenting brethren on 
the present aspect of affairs. The discussion to which we have been al- 
luding, appears to us by far the most important that has occurred during 
the present session; and from the decided part which the members of the 
Administration have taken in it in both Houses of Parliament, it must be 
evident to the most sceptical mind that the Government are heart and hand 
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with the Dissenters. Let any one who still harbours a doubt on this point, 
ponder the energetic declaration of Lord Brougham, uttered on a late oc- 
casion in the House of Lords. “‘ He had no doubt,’’ said the Noble and 
Learned Lord, ‘‘ that the amendment of the existing law will be set about 
promptly and rationally, and that the rights of the Constitution will be ex- 
tended to the Dissenters, to the utter extinction of all those civil disabilities 
of which they complain.” 

If the Government continue to act (as we have no doubt they will,) in the 
spirit of this declaration, happen what may, they have nothing to fear. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Hinron’s Communication respecting Marshfield Chapel has been re- 
ceived, and shall appear in our next. 

C. D.’s Paper is much too long for our purpose. If he will send us a 
short pithy statement, we will insert it with pleasure. : 

‘A Scotcuman ” is in a passion with us for the remarks we made in our 
last on the Liverpool Manifesto. We do not consider our remarks a jot 
more severe than the occasion required; and if he reads the article again, 
he will, we think, see that we did not mean to cast any reflecticns on the 
Scotch in general. Our object was to expose illiberality and selfishness ; 
and if this touches him too nearly, the fault is his, not ours. We have a dit- 
bit for him in our present Number. 

We are obliged to ‘“A Frienp” for his suggestions; but we do not see 
how we can ayail ourselves of them: we must, at all events, wait a little. 

Our attention has been called by a Correspondent to an assertion of 
Mr. Johnston in the House of Commons on the 19th of February, upon the 
occasion of Mr. Ruthven’s presenting a petition from the Presbyterians of 
the parish of Knockbreda, in Antrim, near Belfast. Mr. Johnston desired 
to be informed whether they were Presbyterians of the Old or the New Light; 
and said that “out of 210 endowments originally bestowed upon Presby- 
terians holding communion with the Church of Scotland, 170 had fallen into 
the hands of the Socinians.” Our Correspondent desires to know at what 
time the Knglish Presbyterians were ever in communion with the Kirk of 
Scotland. 


Communications to be addressed to the Editor, care of the Publisher, 
Rt. Hunter, 72, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Persons desirous of subscribing to this Work are requested to give their 
Orders to the Publisher, through their Booksellers, in order that they may 
receive their copies along with the monthly publications. 


FINSBURY CHAPEL. 


A GENERAL Meeting of the Members of this Congregation was 
held in the Chapel, South Place, on Tuesday, 26th May, P. A. Tay- 
LOR, Esq., in the Chair, to take into consideration the expulsion of the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, from the Body of Presbyterian Ministers; the cor- 
respondence between that gentleman and the individuals who took a 
part in this proceeding were read, and the following Resolutions were 
moved by Thomas HARDY, Esq., seconded by W. J. STURCH, Ksq., 
and carried unanimously : 


Resolved — 

That the expulsion of Mr. Fox from the Body of Presbyterian Ministers, 
without any notice having been given either to him or to any Members com- 
posing that body, that such a motion would be brought forward—without any 
distinct charge preferred, or opportunity afforded either for explanation or 
defence, is an unwarrantable exercise of irresponsible power deserving the 
strongest reprehension. 

That it appears by the acknowledgment of one of the individuals present, 
and who, according to his own statement, had given the subject much pre- 
vious consideration, that the expulsion was founded upon partially-selected 
papers—upon a Protest, signed by comparatively a small number of members, 
(which had been answered by a Congregational Declaration, signed by five 
times as many, but which appears not to have been read,) and upon a paper 
to which no one had the courage to put his name, and which was grossly 
false and scandalous. 

That at a Congregational Meeting, held Ist Sept. last, expressly to investi- 
gate the allegations against Mr. Fox, certain charges were brought forward, 
the evidence in support of them was heard and examined, and a resolution 
was passed by a very large majority, that “after a full investigation they are 
satisfied that no stain whatever attaches to the character or conduct of the 
Rev. W. J. Fox.” 

That by the secrecy and cowardice of their proceeding—by their selection 
and suppression of papers—by their production of an anonymous, false and 
scandalous statement—by their avowed confidence in the opinion and con- 
duct of a small minority, and their total disregard of the complete acquittal 
by a very large majority of a Congregational Meeting—the individuals who 
have taken a part in this transaction, have, in the opinion of this Congrega- 
tion, manifested the grossest partiality—committed the most flagrant injus- 
tice, and brought disgrace upon their own characters as Christian Ministers, 
and as upright and honourable men. 


Signed, 


P, A. TAYLOR, Chairman. 


TO THE BODY OF PROTESTANT DISSENTING MINISTERS OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN DENOMINATION IN LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


REVEREND SIRs, 

I received from your secretary the usual printed summons to your last annual 
meeting, held March 31st; but as it contained no notice of special business, and 
these meetings have usually been of little interest, I treated it with the same 
neglect as I have generally done on former occasions, and as two-thirds of your- 
selves are said to have done on this occasion. It did not occur to me as probable 
that advantage would be taken of my absence to institute, much less to complete, 
any hostile proceeding, although 1 might have learned from experience that it was 
not altogether impossible. Soon afterwards, I found a report current of your 
having expelled me from your body, which at first I treated as a calumny upon you, 
urging that I could not believe you had perpetrated so dishonourable an act as that 
of passing upon me, unheard and without the slightest previous intimation, the 
severest censure in your power. ‘When, however, the report reached me in a 
more distinct and credible form; when the Rev. R. Aspland was named to me as 
presiding on the occasion; and the Rev. Messrs. Wood, Broadfoot, Yates, and 
Dr. Rees, as constituting (with the exception of one other minister who took no 
part) the meeting by which the resolution of expulsion was carried, I immediately 
wrote to those persons inquiring into the fact, and the grounds of the procedure. I 
learn from their replies to this and a subsequent letter of inquiry, that a collection 
of papers (of which Mr. Yates enumerates the titles) were by some person (un- 
named) laid upon the table; that these documents formed the ground of the vote, 
only select papers aud portions (which are specified) being read to the meeting ; 
that the resolution was moved by the Rev. 8. Wood, who adds that this circum- 
stance ‘*was quite accidental ;’’ that it was seconded by the Rev. W. Broadfoot, 
who says he did so ‘fon the ground of certain communications laid before the 
meeting, aud of which previously” he ‘‘ was ignorant ;” and that, being supported 
by the other two reverend gentlemen above named, it was put by the chairman 
and carried. 

From these facts, coupled with the mention in Mr. Yates’s letter of his having 
given his ‘‘ vote after MUCH PREVIOUS CONSIDERATION,” it is manifest that this 
attack upon me was premeditated. Why did not the planner of it apprize me of 
his intention ? Why was he not stopped in limine by the inquiry whether he had 
done so? Why washe allowed to devolve on another the responsibility of making the 
motion? How could any chairman sanction such a proceeding? It matters not 
who concocted it, selected the documents, aud then skulked from the responsibility ; 
the whole party, and through them eventually the body, have by acquiescence made 
themselves accessaries to this clandestine and cowardly transaction, in which the 
neglect of common courtesy was necessarily the violation of common justice. 

The parties who then represented the body seem, however, to have thought me 
quite out of the pale of common courtesy; for having accused me without warning, 
and condemned me without a hearing, they neglected the bare civility of an 
authentic communication of the result. J was left to learn it casually from the 
reports which they did not fail to originate, and to elicit from them by direct appli- 
cation the expression of ‘* pain’’ in informing me, long after the ‘ pleasure’’ of 
informing others. 
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. This last circumstance may be a trifle; but it helps to show the animus. 1 come 
to more important matter. ‘The Series of Papers’ connected with the late dis- 
sensions at Finsbury Chapel was a mutilated one. It was an unfair selection. 
Mr. Yates’s list only comprises six documents out of the nine which were pub- 
lished, Why was not the resolution of the Chapel Committee, passed August 1, 
1834, T. Gibson, Esq., in the chair, included? ‘hat was the first, and by no 
means the least important document of the whole. ‘In that resolution,’ says 
Mr. Charles Ford, in his printed letter to me, ‘‘ I found a full and complete answer 
to all the calumnies which had been spread abroad, and embodying a certificate of 
character which you, sir, might proudly have taken in your hand, and presented as 
your credentials in offering yourself to, or accepting the invitation of any other 
Society, had the Finsbury congregation unhappily lost the benefit of your services.’” 
Mr. Ford argues strongly and conclusively on the inconsistency aud utter untrust- 
worthiness of the parties who, having put forth this laudatory resolution, after- 
wards became also the publishers of allegations, in the “ Protest,’’? so completely 
at variance with both its language and spirit. Yet, reverend sirs, the Protest was 
produced to your body; the Resolution was not produced; and Mr. Ford’s letter 
Was suppressed also, 

A third omission was less important, perhaps; that of the report of the annual 
meeting of the Finsbury Congregation, inserted in the Intelligence of the Unitarian 
Chronicle, and amongst the advertisements of the Christian Reformer, for February 
last. It records the unanimous vote of one of the largest Congregational meetings 
ever held, for the erasure from the minute book of the ‘‘ Protest’’ of the seceders, 
which had been irregularly entered thereon, All the suppressed documents were 
on the same side; an unfortunate circumstance for the impartiality of your pro- 
ceedings. 

‘The suppression of Mr. Ford’s letter was the more unwarrantable, inasmuch as 
it relates to the prefatory remarks to the printed edition of the Protest, which were, 
as Mr. Wood informs me, one of the only three documents read to the meeting. 1 
know not whether it was pointed out to the ‘the Body” that those remarks are 
ANONYMOUS; that the names at the end, though cleverly placed for the production 
of a false impression, are only signatures to the Protest and not to the Preface, 
I cannot congratulate you, reverend sirs, on the taste, the decorum, the fairness, of 
conferring such a post of honour on this unowned and disowned farrago of foul- 
ness and falsehood. It is probably the most complete specimen of bold mendacity 
that has been in type since the invention of printing. Three times does it employ 
inverted commas to mark as mine, words which were not mine. Not a siugle 
sentence of those remarks, (with the exception of one which only contains a hypo- 
thetical inference,) is free from uutruth; and there is one portion of that document 
which, that any sane and decent people should either believe, or affect to believe, 
is to me inconceivable. I mean the infamously false assertion that a most de- 
servedly offensive sentiment was ascribed to me at the public mectivg of September 
Ist, without contradiction. Now waving the fact, as I firmly believe, that no language 
so gross as is there printed was uttered at the meeting, at least in my hearing, what 
does the anonymous author require you to believe? Why, first, that an oyer- 
whelming majority of the Congregation having witnessed my tacit avowal of a 
licentious sentiment, uevertheless, followed it up by a resolution that I was without 
stain, and entreated me to continue in the office of a teacher of morality and 
religion; and secondly, that as soon as this decision was protested against, a yet 
larger majority spontaneously and solemnly attested by their signatures the notori- 
ous falsehood (if the anonymous writer tell truth) that I fad disclaimed the im- 
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puted sentiment! ‘Those who can take in such absurdities must have a large 
capacity of belief. If any thing can pile another mountain of absurdity upon this, 
it would be the fact that the persons to whom Iam supposed to have expressed 
this licentious sentiment, were most earnest, at the time and long afterwards, for 
my remaining their minister, and expressed their desires repeatedly to that effect, 
orally or in writing. Can you reconcile these facts with the verity of that slander- 
ous document? a document born with the brand of falsehood on its forehead ; 
baptized, Lie, before its birth; and dug, by the hands of some pious and reverend 
brother, out of the grave to which disgust had consigned it, to give evidence before 
a Presbyterian Inquisition, making out a case for excommunication in the absence 
of the accused. 

Had the “‘ Series of Papers”’ presented to you been complete, still the proceeding 
would have scarcely been less iniquitous. The entire series does not, uor is it 
possible that it should, exhibit all the merits of the case. It presents results, not 
evidence, or but partially and accidentally. For instance, Dr. Rees speaks of the 
letters to the Congregation as written for my ‘‘ personal vindication,”’ He is very 
much mistaken. Neither of them was written for any such purpose. The one 
preceded the accusation, and the other followed the acquittal. No wonder that when 
read as vindications they should be taken for failures. This is a specimen of the 
blundering, as injurious as malignity, to which an individual tried in his absence 
by ev parte evidence is subjected. To give the character of a weak defence toa 
paper that was never meant for a defence at all, is not very difficult, nor is it gene- 
rally reckoned very honourable. 

Mr. Yates affirms the ‘¢ Protest’? to be ground on which he supported the motion 
for my expulsion from your body, and assigns as a reason, that it is the statement 
of ‘a considerable number of highly respectable gentlemen, who were members 
of your Congregation, and once your warm friends and decided advocates ;’’ and 
he adds, that this statement is ‘* not invalidated’”’ by the other documents, 

If by ‘‘ not invalidated’? be meant mot contradicted, the assumption is false. The 
allegations of the Protesters, and their proofs, were fully heard at the meeting, and 
were contradicted by its Resolutions. The contradiction was reiterated, after the 
publication of the Protest, by the Congregational ‘‘ Declaration.” Mr. Yates must 
therefore mean that his own opinion coincides with the one and disagrees with the 
other, that he believes the Protesters and discredits the Congregation. Accord- 
ingly the grounds of his credence in the former are assigned in the passage just 
quoted. 1 shall analyze them. The first is, that the Protesters are a considerable 
number. 

“« Considerable number” is a comparative expression ; a number may be very con- 
siderable in reference to one chapel or congregation, which is not very cousiderable 
in reference to another. The strength of the Protesting Party was tried in various 
ways, and with a progressively unfavourable result. Jn the division after the Con- 
gregational meeting, it was beaten by upwards of three to one. In the signatures 
to the ‘‘ Protest,’’ (deducting several who had no right to sign, not being qualified 
members,) aS compared with the signatures to the Congregational ‘‘ Declaration,” 
(in reprobation of that Protest,) it was again defeated, and by a majority of jive to 
one. And finally, the number of sittings withdrawn by the Protesters gave a 
majority against them of about siv to one. In setting up the plea of number, did 
Mr. Yates presume on the ignorance of others, or only display his own? ‘That plea 
is surely misplaced in reference to a Congregation which, notwithstanding the 
secession, remains scarcely equalled in the denomination to which he belongs. 

“© High respectability” assuredly confers on a minority no claim to credence 
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above a majority of equal respectability, If the term be used in the worldly sense,’ 
and this may be the case even with Presbyterian Divines, Mr. Yates must be told, 
what else would scarcely have been mentioned, that the majority retains higher 
station and larger wealth than are to be found in the minority. If he refer the 
term to intellectual and moral character, the assumption of, superiority for the 
seceders: over the Congregation is as gratuitous as it is insolent. Why should the 
majority be discredited? It wus not formed into a party by private canvass and con- 
Jidential communications ; it did not decide on ex parte statements anterior to the 
possibility of investigation ; it has never been roused to the expression of indignant 
feeling but by repeated and aggravated provocation; its course has been marked by 
dignity, forbearance, and consistency. It would be difficult to show why its testi- 
mony should not every way match, and overmatch, even that of ‘‘a considerable 
number of highly respectable gentlemen who were members” aforetime of my 
“congregation,” and who now are members of that of Mr. Yates, or of his 
successor. 

If purity of conception, frankness in communication, fearlessness of base and 
iguorant misconstruction, and fairness even in hostility, be any component parts of 
“high respectability,’ I am sorry to say that I cannot recognise it in the spirit of 
the secession, or of the transactions by which it was preceded. If I had had to do 
with such qualities, (and I was not at first aware that this was not the case,) I 
should never have been mistaken and misrepresented as I have been; I should 
have been spared many degrading attempts to act upon my supposed fears and my 
pecuniary interests; and most of the mischief which the late dissensions have pro- 
duced would have been avoided. I take some blame to myself for not having 
sooner noted the mental grossness, crookedness, and worldliness which interpreted 
me, and attempted to influence me, according to their own nature. I am much 
mistaken if the eye of the practical moral philosopher may not trace their slimy 
marks in the documents on which I have been commenting. Nor can I suppress 
my disgust at the avidity with which any exaggeration however palpable, any scandal 
however preposterous, has been received as fast as invented, and disseminated as 
soon as received, in many circles where it might have been hoped that your influ- 
ence, Reverend sirs, had imparted a juster, purer, and loftier tone to modes of 
thought and conversation, and substituted the appreciation of the true and the good 
for the worldly worship of the somewhat suspicious divinity of respectability. 

As I did not enjoy more than a very slight personal acquaintance with a great 
majority of the Protesters, I cannot speak of the warmth of their friendship towards 
me, with so much confidence as Mr. Yates does. I know that large use has been 
made of this subsequent assumption of intimacy ; but the truth is, that although 
with two or three of the Protesters ] was ou friendly and familiar terms, there és not 
amongst them a single individual who was qualified by personal observation to pronounce 
a judgment on my domestic conduct and affuirs. ‘This is established by their own 
concessions, and more completely demonstrated by the falsifications of my whole 
way of life and daily occupation, which the best informed of them so credulously 
imbibed, and others received on their authority.’ And although the machinations 
and influences which were employed have alienated from me some whose good 
opinion J valued and reciprocated, not it a single instance have those whose long 
friendship was combined with the best opportunities for knowing the facts with- 
drawn from me their personal regard or public support. 

A large proportion of the Protesters consists of persons who had been long and 
avowedly disaffected towards me on grounds wholly independent of those which 
were afterwards, and exclusively, assigned for their actual secession. The mode 
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and extent to which I exercised the right of private judgment, mingled in public 
affairs, and enlarged the narrow circle of topics of pulpit instruction, while they 
were the source of satisfaction in some quarters, were a rock of offence in others. 
The unambiguous manifestation of this disaffection, or the threat of individual 
secession, in several of those who are prominent amongst the Protesters, have so, 
long been matter of notoriety, that it is rather surprising the circumstance. should 
have been unknown to those whose congregations might have received the accession, 
and with whom the parties might have felt a congeniality of spirit which they desi- 
derated at Finsbury. 

But the main fallacy of Mr. Yates’s representation consists in his blinking the 
fact, that whatever my former relations, public or private, with all or any of the 
Protesters, they had entangled themselves in a position which identified my acquittal 
with their condemnation. Some of them, undoubtedly, were at the outset influenced 
by feelings most honourable and kindly, but having through precipitancy, miscon- 
ception, or ignorance, committed themselves, the course of events had made retreat 
impossible, even if convinced of their error, except by such an exercise of moral 
courage as few men possess, Failing in the double attempt, continued up to the 
public meeting, of persuading me to remain minister under imputation and dicta- 
tion, or of bringing the congregation to their view of the case, which, in the judg- 
ment of the majoirity, entirely broke down, they had no cover for their defeat, but 
in reiterating and aggravating their charges against myself. They had got out of 
the situation of prosecutors into that of defendants. They found themselves put 
upon their own trial in the face of an abused congregation. To retire quietly 
scemed to them not only the endurance of defeat, but submission to disgrace. On 
the night of Friday, August 29, a member of the committee came to me with an 
offer of terms on which my re-election should be unopposed, and on which it was 
earnestly desired; and on Thursday, September 4, originated the resolution of 
parties, to a considerable extent the very same, affirming the tendency of my conduct 
to subvert morality and disgrace the Christian ministry. ‘They had been exposed, 
in the interval, to the unequivocally expressed censure of the society ; and by the 
irritation thence arising, rather than by what he supposed they once felt, ought Mr. 
Yates to estimate the ‘‘ Protest,’ on which he places so much stress. It is the 
splenetic effusion of a defeated party ; nor is it to be wondered at that they endea- 
voured to recover the estimation they had lost, at my expense, although much to 
be regretted if they did so with less scrupulosity than usually belongs ‘ to high re- 
spectability.’’ There is more excuse for it than for your making such a document 
the ground for a vote of expulsion. 

Moreover, Reverend Sirs, were the minority possessed of all the virtues under 
heaven, it would not suffice for your justification. What right has any member of 
your body to revive accusations which had been challenged, heard, rebutted, and 
decided upon elsewhere, and by a far more competent tribunal, where the accusers 
and accused were face to face? What right have you, in secret conclave, and with 
your imperfect means, to retry a question of calumny, which had already been 
fairly met and solemnly adjudged? Before the assembled congregation, J] demanded 
charges, ready—however new and strange they might be, (as, indeed, some of them 
were,) and although suffering under severe indisposition,—to grapple with them 
instantly ; as 1 did. Of you, I demand your right to set up the minority above the 
majority, the seceding party against the congregation, the accusation above the 
acquittal ; and constitute yourselves a court of appeal for the reversal of av honoura- 
ble sentence, without the evidence, without previous notice, without the presence of 
the accused, without a responsible accuser. Vruly Jedburgh law is not confined to 
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the Jand of Presbyterianism, but seems to extend itself with the denomination, and 
to find a kindred asylum in bosoms which pant for the revival of synodical au- 
thority. 

You are not in the condition of a merely voluntary association, at liberty, even 
from simple caprice, to reject the fellowship of an individual; your expulsion 
carries with it consequences which extend beyond yourselves, which include the 
privation of political and social privileges, of worth in the estimation of some, 
though not of much, I confess, in mine ; but nevertheless of which none should be 
deprived, without just cause, fair trial, and in an open and honourable manner. 
The character of your deportment under these responsibilities, I now leave to your 
own reflections. To myself, this impotent attempt to prolong a baffled persecution 
matters little ; I am accustomed to paying the price which worldliness, timidity, 
hypocrisy, and priestcraft, exact of those who refuse them allegiance ; and I am 
not the less willing to pay it to the last farthing for there being at the last only a 
farthing to pay. To yourselves it may, perhaps, signify somewhat whether you 
allow a little coterie in a corner to exhibit you all to the world as a miniature In- 
quisition, aping the secrecy of the parent institution without partaking of its dignity, 
copying its injustice unsupported by its power, and a paltry cant of regret for the 
excommunicate, bring bown the magnificent hypocrisy of an auto da fé to the level 
of an unjust expulsion by the body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Pres- 


byterian denomination, resident in the metropolis and its vicinity for twelve miles 
round. 


W. J. FOX. 
May 4, 1835. 
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THE BODY OF PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 
OF LONDON. 


Ar an extraordinary meeting of the Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
the Presbyterian Denomination, held at Dr. Williams’s Library, on the 9th of June, 
1835, specially convened upon a requisition to the Secretary, “to consider, and 
adopt if expedient, such measures as might be necessary, in consequence of the 
publicity given to the resolution of the last Annual Meeting with respect to the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, of the letter addressed by Mr. Fox to the ministers of the deno- 
mination impugning that decision, and of the resolutions of the Finsbury Congre- 
gation in reference thereto, advertised in the Christian Reformer for the present 
month,” 

The Rev. D. DAVISON in the Chair, 


It was Resolved, 

“ That this Body cannot, for obvious reasons, enter into controversy with other 
Bodies, or with individuals, and that the members composing it cheerfully rely 
upon their known character as their protection from unbecoming, intemperate 
and malignant censure; but that, as some misconception appears to prevail con» 
cerning the Constitution of the Body and its Rights and Privileges, the Secretary 
be authorized, and is hereby required, to explain them to the public in such a 
way as he shall judge expedient, in order to shew that the recent disownment, 
resorted to under a painful sense of duty, and recognized as valid by the General 
Body of Ministers of the Three Denominations, was, both in the act itself, and in 
the form and manner of it, altogether conformable to immemorial usage, with 
regard to which usage this Body has never hitherto heard of complaint or ob- 
jection.” — 


In conformity with the instructions conveyed in the preceding Resolution, I 
subjoin an account of so much of the “Constitution, Rights and Privileges” of 
the Presbyterian Body of Dissenting Ministers as may be necessary for the cor- 
rect understanding of the proceedings of the last Annual Meeting in reference to 
the Rev. W. J. Fox. 

Nothing is more apparent from the history of this Body, than that it was at 
first, and always has continued to be, in the strictest sense, a Voluntary Associa- 
tion. The circumstances of privation and danger in which the Presbyterian Mi- 
nisters were placed by the Act of Uniformity, and to a great degree remained 
even after their dissent from the Established Church had been partially legalized 
by the Act of Toleration, suggested to them the expediency of establishing some 
bond of union, that should attach them to one another, and command their mu- 
tual sympathy and co-operation in whatever related to their common interests as 
ministers of religion and citizens of the state. They accordingly took the neces- 
sary steps to organize themselves into an amicable association, the basis of which 
should be, their recognition of each other as “Accepted and Approved Ministers” 
of their particular denomination, the term ApPRovED being understood to imply 
that the general principles of every member were in accordance with those of his 
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associates, and that his private and professional character were free from re- 
proach,—the epithet accrprrEep denoting that his brethren proffered to him the 
right hand of Christian fellowship, and received him as an accredited fellow- 
labourer in the work of the Christian ministry. In forming this association the 
ministers acted on the spontaneous impulse of their own minds. . Their move- 
ments were neither suggested nor controlled by any foreign influence or dicta- 
tion. They held themselves responsible for their internal regulations and_pro- 
ceedings to the opinion and judgment of no persons whatever beyond the limits of 
that defined circle which comprehended their own members. To the Association 
thus constituted was applied the designation of “The Body of Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers of the Presbyterian Denomination.” _. 

This Body has, from the first, possessed ‘Social and Political Privileges.’’— 
Whether acting as a separate society, or as a component part of the General Body 
of ‘the Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denominations, it has been 
recognized by the legislature, by the executive government, and by the King’s 
Court, in its communications with which it has been permitted.to shure with the 
inéorporated clergy of London, and the two English Universities, certain public 
rights and advantages which are of some worth, at least, for the honourable dis- 
tinction they confer. But these privileges neither alter the Constitution, of the 
Body as a‘ voluntary association, nor interfere with its inherent power over. its 
own ‘members in reference to their.admission or their excision, They are pos- 
sessed by the individuals of the Body solely in virtue of their “ fellowship,” and 
they aré forfeited, asa matter of course, when, in the judgment of their associates, 
they have, by a change of principles or conduct, violated the conditions upon the 
faith of which alone they had been admitted to a participation of them as “‘ac- 
ceptéd and approved ministers.” s 

The laws by which the Body is governed are few and simple. With respect to 
admissions, they require, that every minister proposed should be upon principle a 
Protestant Dissenter, and of unblemished and irreproachable moral character. 
These ‘are declared to be indispensable qualifications, for eligibility, and they. must 
be attested by at least six members of the Body on their personal knowledge or 
belief. - 

Any member may, of his. own accord, terminate his connexion with the, Body, 
by merely giving notice to the Secretary. of his voluntary withdrawment, In cer- 
tain’ stated cases, declared by the laws to constitute absolute disqualifications for 
meinbership, the ‘Secretary is authorized, without special instructions to that 
effect, to erase the names of ministers from the list. But when the moral charac- 
ter of a member is in any way impeached, the Body. has reserved to itself the 
power of investigating so grave a charge at a general meeting, and if sufficient 
have been there proved to its satisfaction, to shew, that it could not, consistently 
with a due regard to its own honour and reputation, any longer recognize the ac- 
cused as an “accepted and approved minister” of the denomination, it has claimed 
and exercised the right of erasing his name from the books. _ 

The Body holds, in ordinary course, but one general meeting in the year. It is 
then a part of the regular business to revise and settle the list of the members, to 
admit ministers who may be properly recommended, to declare secessions, whether 
from removals to a distance in the country, or other causes, and to discuss all 
matters affecting the members which fall properly under its cognizance. These 
being matters of ordinary business, strictly belonging to the Annual Meeting; no 
special announcement is ever made in reference to them in the summons; and 
the only official notice taken of them afterwards is, the reporting to the General 
Body, for the adjustment of its own list of members, what accessions or reductions 
may have taken place. 

The cases of disownment recorded in the minutes are not many. Two, which 
have occurred since my own admission to the Body I shall briefly notice, as form- 
ing the most recent precedents followed in the late proceedings. The first oc- 
curred in 1806.° At the annual meeting held on the Ist of April in that year, the 
Body. was informed by the Secretary, the late Dr. Morgan, than whom no man in 
the discharge of official duties was ever more scrupulously attentive to legal and 
established forms, that charges had been publicly preferred against one of the 
members, which it might be proper for the meeting to take into consideration. 
He mentioned the facts as they had been reported In the newspapers, which. he 
produced. The meeting proceeded instantly to deliberate upon the charges, and 
having come to the conclusion that it would be compromising the character of the 
Body any longer to recognize the accused party as “an accepted and approved 
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serene it passed a resolution, “that his name be crased from the list of mem- 
rey 

The next case occurred in'1826. In the course of the ordinary business of the 
annual meeting, held’ on the 28th of March, it was stated that charges were pub- 
licly made against one of the members of having, in particular circumstances that 
were named, betrayed the want of that correct moral feeling, and of that high 
and scrupulous honour which ought always to mark the conduct of a Christian 
Minister. The charge, with the evidence, was given in a public paper, which 
was laid on the table. A discussion immediately took place upon the facts... The 
meeting was satisfied that the allegations had been substantially proved, and re- 
solved that the minister “ was no longer a member of the body.” __ 

The form of proceeding, on both these occasions, was precisely the. same. 
The business was introduced without special notice ; the discussions and decisions 
of ‘the meetings took place in the absence of the accused ; no official notice was 
communicated to them of their disownment. The customary announcement was 
made to the General Body that they had ceased to be members; and. there the 
matter ended. It is worthy of remark, that, when the latter of these two cases 
was brought under its consideration, and the resolution of disownment passed, 
Mr. Fox had been nine years a member of the Body. It is scarcely possible he 
could have been unapprized of an occurrence which at the time gave rise to much 
conversation, and the responsibility of which he must, on his own admission, haye 
shared; and yet I am not aware that it drew from him any complaint or remon- 
strance. 

These precedents, which are fully in my own recollection, were closely followed 
in the proceedings of the late annual meeting. In the discharge of. my.official 
duty I pursued the course taken by my respected predecessors. I gave Mr. Fox no- 
tice'of the time and place of meeting, in order that he might, ifhe thought proper, 
be present. ‘As Secretary, I had neither authority nor legal right to-do more. It 
will then, I think, hence appear, that “the recent disownment was, both in the 
act itself, and in the form and manner of it, conformable to immemorial. usage.” 


Having given, officially, the above explanation of the constitution, privileges 
and usages of the Presbyterian Body, in compliance with my instructions, I must 
now be permitted to add a few remarks on my own behalf... I owe it in justice to 
my esteemed associates, and more especially to Mr. Yates, to correct the miscon- 
ceptions (to use no harsher term) which have drawn upon them a bitterness and 
severity of censure in no degree merited by their conduct on the occasion, to 
which they relate. First, then, I must take upon myself the whole of the re- 
sponsibility, be it what it may, iucurred by the individual who introduced the 
case of Mr. Fox to the consideration of the Body. The subject had in it nothing 
very attractive to invite my voluntary services. On many accounts, I approached 
it with great repugnance. But I had a duty to discharge, as the only official 
organ of the Body, from which I could allow no personal considerations to divert 
me. The following is the plain history of what occurred. 

The meeting having arrived at that stage of the ordinary business when it was 
to be determined what changes in the list of the members were to be reported to 
the approaching annual meeting of the General Body, I adverted to the discus- 
sions which had taken place in the Finsbury Congregation upon charges affecting 
the moral character of the Minister, a member of the Presbyterian body. It was 
matter of notoriety that those discussions, adverted to as they had been more or 
less explicitly in the public newspapers, had become the theme of general conver- 
sation among the Dissenting Ministers of London, and that, particularly, they had 
created a deep and painful interest in the minds of the Ministers of the Presby- 
terian denomination. I very well knew, also, for the information reached me 
from numerous quarters, that some declaration of opinion upon the case was anx- 
iously looked, for by a considerable portion of the Dissenting public. Under these 
circumstances I introduced the subject simply as a matter of conversation, that 
the meeting might decide whether it were one upon which it behoved it to pro- 
nounce a judgment. In my hands were several papers which had been circulated 
by the parties who had engaged on both sides of the controversy, some of which 
had been given, others lent tome. These I had perused with great care; and 
from them I laid before the meeting a condensed statement of the alleged facts, 
illustrating it as I proceeded by such extracts from the papers as I thought mate- 
rial for its elucidation. After an interval, which was occupied by different indi- 
viduals in desultory remarks, Mr. Yates addressed the chair, directing his obser- 
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vations chiefly to those documents which. appeared to him. most important and 
had produced the deepest impression on his own mind. He had not, however, 
proceeded far when the Chairman interfered, observing that, although he had 
permitted the case to be introduced in the way of conversation, he could not allow 
it to be farther entertained unless upon a regular motion. Mr. Wood then said, 
that, in order to bring the matter regularly under discussion, he would move in 
the customary form, “that Mr. Fox be no longer a member of the Body.” The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Broadfoot, with a similar declaration. | The 
business being thus formally before the chair, it was proposed that the whole of 
the lithographed and printed documents upon which my statement had been 
grounded, should be read seriatim. But this was deemed unnecessary, because 
it appeared that the material facts were quite familiar to all present, with the 
exception of Mr. Broadfoot.. It was, however, determined, as an act of justice to 
Mr. Fox, that his second letter to the congregation, and some other papers 
circulated by his friends, should be read at length: and for Mr. Broadfoot’s satis- 
faction, the contents of the other papers were fully explained. During these dis- 
cussions there was no minister present who did not take a part. Every one de- 
livered his opinion upon the charges and the evidence ; and all concurred. in the 
same judgment excepting one gentlemen, who alleged that he was not prepared 
to go the full length of the resolution. When, therefore, the motion was put from 
the chair, he declined to vote for it, but he did not vote against it; and the Chair- 
man announced the motion to have passed nemine contradicente. 

It has been asserted, as matter of grave accusation against the ministers 
constituting the meeting which passed this resolution, that the series of papers 
produced was a “mutilated” one; that an “unfair selection” was made; and that 
some of the papers were purposely “suppressed.” Against these allegations I 
must place my formal and distinct denial. The statement made by me to the 
meeting was based upon the whole of the papers (nine in number) which I had 
then seen. I have since compared those papers with the list enumerated by Mr. - 
Fox, and I find that my “series” was complete, with the exception of one docu- 
ment—the letter of Mr. Ford. That letter I have since perused, and I must be 
excused for saying, without meaning any disrespect to the writer, of whom I have 
no knowledge, that I am unable to attach to it the slightest degree of importance. 
It presents Mr. Ford’s criticisms and opinions upon papers already before the 
public, on the contents of which other persons had quite as good a right, with 
perhaps at least an equal degree of discernment and impartiality, to form and to 
pronounce a judgment. As the writer communicates no new facts, and offers on 
his personal knowledge and testimony no particle of evidence to invalidate the 
proofs by which the main charges were supported, the letter would not, had it 
been in my possession at the time, have occasioned the least difference in my re- 
presentation of the case. 

With these remarks I shall take my leave of the subject. Whether in the pro- 
ceedings under consideration there have been any thing “skulking,” “cowardly,” 
and “inquisitorial” ; or whether, in the discharge of a painful, and, as it appeared 
to them, an imperative, duty, the Ministers who took part in them have “ mani- 
fested the grossest partiality, committed the most flagrant injustice, and brought 
disgrace upon their characters,” is confidently left to be decided by the dispas- 
sionate and unbiassed judgment of the religious public. 


THOMAS REES, 
Secretary to the Body of Presbyterian Mimsters. 


Sutton, June 10th, 1835. 
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LADIES AND teal 


ALTHOUGH the Resolution adopted this ally by: ‘the’ Dissenting Miieter ‘of’ the 
Presbyterian Denomination, aud the Statement, which is to be prepared by their 
Secretary, Dr. Rees, will, I.tiust, undeceive the public with regard to many, ofthe 
accusations, which you hare: sput forthan yourfour Resolutions and in the letterof 
Mr: Fox appended to them, yet you have nade me so prominent ip this disgusting 
affair, and your proceedings haye so direct a tendency to mislead others, especially 
the young, inexperienced, and unwary, into the adoptionof-your principles; that [ 
think: myself called) upon: to:offer some observations: upon these parts of the case, 
which are not likely to be answered one or in which I'am particularly con- 
cerned. 

And here. I am wot disposed to cecanpliiays ithat-you jhave dragged ‘mesin so) violent 
and unprovoked a manner before the public, nor that in -your attack mpon me and 
the four ministers who voted with me, we are represented as a puny conclave, op- 
posed to all the talent, the wealth, and the political influence of your crowded as- 
semblies.; nor, further, does it raise my, surprise, that you cannot-allew; me quietly 
to differ in opinion from yourselves, but that, because I hold that conduct to be 
pernicious, which you think convenient and agreeable, I become the object of the 
most vituperative epithets which your memories can supply.. You, Ladies aud Gen- 
tlemen, are too evlightened and philosophical; even to be profligate except upon 
principle ; and we know, that the battle is always fiercer in proportion as the com- 
batants think, that they are engaging in a just and noble cause. J am persuaded, 
that, if the case of the ‘‘ expulsion’ of Mr, Fox were fairly stated in auy ordinary 
company, even though composed of persons who, make no pretensions sto strict vir- 
tue or religious principle, his disownment would be considered: as ‘a’ matter of 
course, Such persons, though dissolute in their manners, are dispased to acknow- 
ledge their folly or their sin, and are at least civil and indulgent towards men of 
purer morals. But you become ferocious, because you are:so-far from any: consci- 
ousness-of sin or folly, that you look down, as it were, upon the erring world from 
a pinnacle of illumination, to which you have been raised by the genius of your 
leader ; and with that mixture of pity and contempt, which almost inevitably leads 
to persecution, you rise against a contradictory sentiment as if-it were a personal 
affront. “Intolerance may have its source not in stiperstition alone, but even in pro- 
fligacy, if sustained by self-conceit and pretensions to superior intellect.* 


* Jt may be useful for the purpose of refreshing your memories, and the memories of 
those who have read your Resolutions, to quote the 4th of them, in which you have 
happily brought into one focus all the scattered beams of light and heat, which in your 
late publication are diffused through seven 8vo pages. T he fourth and last Resolution 
is as follows, and I have the unlooked-for honour of being made by you the most pro- 
minent of the five “imdividuals” against whom it is directed. 

“ That by the secrecy and cowardice of their proceeding—by their selection and sup- 
pression of papers—by their production of an anonymous, false and scandalous state- 
ment—by their avowed confidence in the opinion and conduct of a small minority, and 
their total disregard of the complete acquittal by a very large majority of a Congrega- 
tional Meeting—the individuals who have taken a part in this transaction, have, in the 
opinion of this Congregation, manifested the grossest partiality—committed the most 
flagrant injustice, and brought disgrace upon their own characters as Christian Ministers, 
and as upright and honourable men.” 
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But, notwithstanding your imperious and dictatorial tone, notwithstanding your 
attempt to crush five unoffending men by your ‘unanimous’ Resolutions, I may 
answer’ for them as well as for myself, that we shall preserve our right of private 
thought, and, whenever duty requires it, we shall not hesitate to promulgate our 
sentiments, because by. implication we condemn yours. Your leader may cite the 
names of Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer, and all the continental Reformers, in sup- 
port of his doctrine: * we bow only to higher authority. You may parade your in- 
creased numbers in-more advertisements than that which you charge us with having 
suppressed: if your ‘‘ new members” instead of being ‘sixty’? were six thousand; 
we should:still uphold the cause of genuine virtue in opposition to your vile maxims 
and your dubious practice. Sacrifice’ then to your own idol; but allow'us to main- 
tain an evect:posture and an independent judgment: 

I trust, ithe: statement of our Secretary will make it clear to all candid: judges, 
that it was ‘onr) duty asia) bedy of! Ministers’ to take the case of Mr. Fox into'our 
serious: consideration) cand ‘that; if after sufficient inquiry we could not recognize 
him as an approved: minister,;whom we could, with satisfaction to ourselves and 
our congregations, invite ‘into\our pulpits, it would be our further duty to resolve, 
that:he:sbould’no longer’be a member of our body. For my own part, I formed 
this opinion, when at Edinburgh, in: the month of September, I received the first 
intelligence of the disputes between him and his congregation. It was, however, 
the full conviction of my mind, that no proceedings ought to be taken against him 
in such a manuer as'to preclude the fair statement and consideration of every cir- 
cumstance which might be urged in his vindication ; and I felt; that if he was un- 
justly assailed, I should: be ready to take his part, even though he were abandoned 
by:every one else, aud, if required, to assist him in repelling every accusation, to 
which private malice or popular clamour might expose him. Since my return to 
town I have not found it necessary studiously to seek for evidence. Paragraphs in 
the newspapers have met my eye; printed and lithographed documents have been 
put into my bands; statements and counter-statements have been circulated ; men 
of unimpeached veracity and in habits of intimacy with Mr. Fox, and more especi- 
ally his own accounts of his principles and views, have enabled me to judge of the 
true state of the case, and have made it unnecessary for niy satisfaction to hear him 
repeat orally to myself what he has admitted to you and to the public under various 
forms in writing. With perfect accuracy, therefore, I stated, in my letter to Mr. 
Fox, that 1 gave my vote *‘ after much previous consideration.’”’ But nothing can 
be more unreasonable than the construction, which you and he have put upon this 
expression, that I joined in a plot against him. 

Mr. Fox says, ‘advantage was! taken of his absence to institute proceedings” 
against him.’ Far from it.) Had he been present, the course would have been the 
same. His presence would indeed: have been more satisfactory, because he could 
not in that case have recurred for the:purpose of condemning us to those pleas, of 
which -he now makes so. wnwatrantable a ase.. It was not, however, in the power 
of any of us to compel his attendance, and we had, therefore, no course to pursue 
but to proceed with the ordinary. business of the meeting in his absence. 

The chief part of that ordinary business is to. revise the list of members, to admit 
new members according to a certain form, and to expunge from the list the names 
of others on account of death, resignation, removal to a distance from London, or 
improper principles and conduct. At this meeting, therefore, the conduct of Mr. 
Fox came under consideration as a matter of course. ‘That it would be taken under 


An account of the principles of Luther and other Reformers on the questions alluded 
to appeared in the Ndinburgh Review for October 1834, p, 226, and the Note thereto. 
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review was certainly my expectation, and I can hardly doubt that it was the expec- 
tation of the members of, the body, generally,,including Mr. Fex himself. He-had 
as. good grounds to suppose that his, case would be brought forward as others of the 
same association. He chose to stay away, and had his’ reasons for so doing.. It 
gave him the pretence for raising the complaint of ‘havivg been condemned un- 
heard, ey f a7 tare 

Mr. Fox further asserts, that the series of papers, which ‘*formed:the ground of 
the vote,” was an unfair selection ; and this, Ladies,and-Gentlemen, is one of your 
most serious charges against, us. 

1. Now, in the first place, this series of papers did not form the ground.of the 
vote, In my replies to\Mr. Fox’s, letters, tome; (in which, by expressing myself 
more fully than others, not suspecting his future disingenuous use ef my statements, 
i have brought upon myself a prominence in the affair to which} am :in no other 
respect entitled,)—in-these replies Liuformed him, that/ the Protest-of those gentle- 
men, who afterwards seceded from his cougregation, was: produced at the meeting; 
that I quoted from it-as ‘‘¢he chief ground of the, decision: in mysown mind” the fol- 
lowing declaration, viz. <¢ By. separating himself-from: his wife against: her.will and 
“* consent, (to whom-he-has been.married fourteen :years,,and\ byywhom he: hasa 
“* family of three children,) and by transferring :his- affections to another woman, we 
*< are of opinion, that Mr. Fox.is acting upen principles-which are: opposed: te the 
“¢ precepts.of Christianity ,subversive of morality, and calculated to bring contempt ou 
“< religion and the character of the Christian ministry ;” aud that! alsosupported the 
motion, for expunging his name, because the justice of this declaration is not. inva- 
lidated, but confirmed. by the arguments and representations on both sides of the 
qnestion contained in the whole series of papers. I never said, that the contents 
of these-papers constituted the sole ground of the vote, which I gave. With respect 
to others I wish to be silent, as hitherto I have been; but I have no doubt, that 
the other members, as well as myself, formed their decision from their kuowledge 
of the whele case, as exhibited notiiu these papers only, but in all the sources of 
information, both oral and documentary, and whether published, or whether pri- 
vately circulated, in. print or in lithography, to which, throughout the space of six 
months, they had had access. 

2. As to the charge of selecting aud suppressing published papers. 

Your second Resolution points to myself as the authority on which you make 
this statement, and you evidently intend it to be understood, that'l se suppressed 
and selected. papers ; and the papers, which I suppressed, were the three: fol- 
lowing : i 

First, ‘*the Resolution of the Chapel Committee, passed August Ist, 1834, ‘lr. 
Gibson, Esq,, in the Chair.” Of this Resolution [ knew nothing... I have recently 
made inquiry about it, and have been told, that it was published inv the Morning 
Chronicle... This may have been during my absence in the Highlands of Scotland, 
I first saw it a few days ago appended to Mr. Kord's letter; audito what does it 
amount? Only te this; that a majority of a Comittee) ‘consisting of persons, 
whose very names, excepting that of the Chairman,:are tnknowi tu me, expressed 
their regret that the former expectations, entertained: by the. Congregation, of Mr. 
Fox’s usefulness amoug them, -had) been cut off,sand their sincere hope that his 
great, talents might be asiavailable vas before tocthe’ glorious purpose of promoting 
human happiness. | 1t-is a satisfaction to observe, that this Committee did not ap-~ 
propriate to themselves Mr. Fox’s recently avowed principles, nor express any ap- 
probation of his private life. On the contrary, by this Resolution they evince at 
the same time their admiration of his talents, their insuperable objection to certain 
parts of his doctrines and behaviour, which had led to his resignation, and their 
kind and candid hope, that he might, by amendment, become qualified for some 


other useful and honourable situation. In this Resolution Mr. Charles Ford 
‘© found’’.a great deal more than I can find, ‘ 

Another ‘ suppressed” paper was the Report of the Annual Meeting of the Fins- 
bury Congregation, published last February in the Unitarian Chronicle, and among 
the advertisements of the Christian Reformer. Jf this document had been like 
those which I produced, 6n a separate sheet of paper, I might possibly have put it 
under the sanie cover with the others which had fallen in my way, and it would 
then have been taken with them to the meeting. Its accidental omission, however, 
was not of the slightest importance, except on account of the use of that omission, 
which is artfully made by Mr. Fox. The Report informs us of two things; first, 
that sixty new members had joined the society, and that the congregation was 
rapidly recovering from the injuties occasioned by the Secession in September's 
secondly, that the congregation had unanimously resolved to expunge the Protest 
above referred to, which had been inserted in the chapel book. The advertisement 
also exhibits the names of the conimittee and officers of the society. Now, J can- 
not perceive that any inference is to be drawn from the expunging of ‘the Protest 
from the minute-book. Mr. Fox himself states, that it “had been irregularly en- 
tered thereon.’” Jt is, I apprehend, a perfectly novel circumstance iv Dissentiug 
annals, that a congregation should allow any entry in their minute-book, declaring 
their pastor to be ‘‘ acting upon principles, which are opposed to the precepts of 
Christianity, subversive of morality, and calculated to bring contempt on religion 
and the character of the Christian ministry.” The erasure of such a Protest ap- 
pears to me a matter of course, and it was the more to be expected after that cx- 
tensive change ip your constituency, which the Report announces. As to the addi- 
tion in numbers, uo one can wonder at it, who is acquainted with the morality of 
London, as indicated by some well-known numerical statements in Colquhoun’s 
‘© Police of the Metropolis.” 

‘The only other ‘‘ suppressed paper’? was the letter of Mr. Charles Ford, which 
Mr. Fox alleges to have been “ published.” He does not, however, mention 
where, when, or by whom, it was published; and my belief, after making in- 
quiry, is, that it never was published, but privately circulated. However 
this may be, | knew nothing of the existence of such a document, until I saw Mr. 
Fox’s confident appeal to it in his letter of May 4th, 1835, which is appended to 
your Resolitions. Having succeeded in obtaining a copy of it, I am only able to 
derive from it the following conclusions, that the writer is called CHARLES Forp, 
that he has an unbounded admiration of Mr. Fox, and that his logic is very much 
akin to that of his master. T also find in it a decided confirmation of a statement, 
which Mr. Fox attempts to controvert, and which I had ventured to make in my 
letter to Mr, Fox of April 13th, 1835, the main part of which he has ‘¢ suppressed,”’ 
but which was ‘‘read” at your meeting. I said, that I attached importance to the 
declaration above quoted, because it was adopted “by a considerable number of 
highly respectable gentlemen, who were members of Mr. Fox’s congregation, and 
once his warm friends and decided advocates.” Mr. Fox answers, “As I did not enjoy 
more than a very slight peisonal acquaintance with a great majority of the Protes- 
ters, I cannot speak of the warmth of their friendship towards me with so much con- 
fidence as Mr. Yates does.” Let us now hear Mr. Charles Ford. “That man has 
had but little acquaintance with the world, who has not observed, how common 
and lamentable a circumstance it is, for those who have been towards others the 
warmest friends, suddenly, upon some injury or disagreement, real or imaginary, to 
turn round, and become the most determined and bitter enemies. Thad yet hoped, 
that in a society professing the most exalted and liberal views, and laying claim to 
enlarged understanding and unbounded benevolence, such a picture of human weak- 
ness and folly would scarcely have been exhibited as that which has been recently 
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pourtrayed in the proceedings and conduct of those, who, but a short time sifce, 
were, to all appearance, your sworn friends and supporters, but. who have now ar« 
ranged themselves in hostility against you.” , ‘ 

This last point is a digression, for which 1 crave pardon. We will return to the 
consideration of your chargé of selecting and suppressing papers, on which I observe, 
3. that the set of papers produced was never pretended to be a complete series of 
all the documents pertaining to the subject. The following occur to me as equally 
important in taking a full view of the case with the greater part of those (nine in 
all), which have been enumerated either by Mr. Fox or by myself. 

The 3 papers in the Monthly Repository for 1833, which contain Mr, Fox’s authen- 
ticated exposition of his doctrine, that married persons may for reasons, which 
they deem sufficient, dissolve their union, and provide substitutes according to their 
inclinations, 

Mr. James Bischoff’s letters of remonstrance, addressed to Mr. Fox, in consequence 
of the publication of those papers, with Mr. Fox's replies. 

Clause of the late Mr. Benjamin Flower’s will, shewing what duties and attentions 
his daughter was really and justly entitled to from Mr. Fox. 

The Standard of September 2nd, 1834, Christian Advocate of nearly the same date, 
Morning Chronicle of September 6th, British Magazine for October, and the four 
editions of the “‘ Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister,’’ ad/ containing Mr, Fox's 
letter of August 15th, 1634, and thus contributing to show the notoriety of the cir- 
cumstances and the duty of the Body of Presbyterian Ministers to take the subject 
into their consideration at the annual meeting. 

Article entitled “‘ UntTarian Kick-ur” in the Satirist of September 14th, 1834, 
which briefly relates the scandalous history up to that date. 

Article in the Sunday Times of September 7th, in which the case is viewed inore 
favourably. This had been preceded- by auother article called The Fox and the 


Flower. 
Papers shewing that the same impressions, which induced the Protesters to agree in 


the preceding declaration, also induced the larger part of them, having quitled Mr. 
Fou’s Chapel, to join the congregation in Carter Lane. 

Letters in the Standard of November 17th and November 19th, the latter from a 
member of the Finsbury Congregation, stating that out of nearly 630 sittings, which 
had been let, 170 were, on this occasion, given up. 

If Mr. Fox wished to exhibit a complete list of papers, especially such as were 
“¢ published,”? he should have added the preceding, and probably many more, 

In connexion with this charge of ‘‘ mutilating’ the series of papers, [ shall only 
add a remark concerning that, which you designate ‘‘an anonymous, false, and 
scandalous statement,” and which Mr. Fox calls ‘‘an unowned and disowned far- 
rago of foulness and falsehood.” This statement professes to be made on the au» 
thority of your former Treasurer, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Field. A copy of it was 
given to me by the former of these gentlemen, and was by me produced at the 
meeting as his statement. He has, I believe, never disowned it, and he is ready to 
prove, from notes taken at the time, the truth of all that it contains. Here lec me 
observe, that Mr. Fox does well to sneer at those of us, who “ pant for the revival 
of synodical authority.’’ Had he been a member of a regular Presbytery, all these 
circumstances might have been discussed in opeu court; he would have bad formal 
notice ; counsel would have been heard ; witnesses examined and cross-examined ; 
papers exhibited; and the whole affair subjected in public to a thorough investiga- 
tion. Or rather it is my belief, that the salutary coutroul of such an authority 
would have saved Mr. Fox, a mau confessedly of splendid talents, whose abilities, 
if better directed, might have been of infinitely greater service to the public, from 
that degradation, which has resulted perhaps from no other cause so much as from 
the want of sound advice and the extravagant flattery of half-civilized admirers, 
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AT.now, Ladies and, Gentlemen, approach a subject, from which, your. delicacy 
shrinks, and, from which Mr, Fox and, Mr,,Ford shrink also,,..1-mean the declava- 
tion above quoted. » Although you say my,Jetters, were read at, your congregational 
meeting, in which letters I have produced, that, declaration supported by the autho- 
rities, to, which L have referred, and not. invalidated by all the counter-representa- 
tions, and have stated it to be the chief ground, on which 1 supported the motion 
and formed my decision upon it, yet you have. the.boldness to allege in your first 
Resolution, that Mr. Fox was expelled. ‘‘ without any, distinct. charge preferred,” 
I must request of you to consider again, whether, this declaration does, not contain 
a distinct. charge, although,1 know, that,according to. your enlarged, and. liberal 
views, sit cannot) be said ‘to. contain any moral, imputation... The Protest. containing 
this:charge was signed and placed on, your, minutes onsthe,4th of September... You 
have .erased, it; , less, philosophic, vindicators,.would,. if possible,; have, denied | it., 
But te this day.it has,not been contradicted, Your.conduct is-both consistent.and 
magnanimous. Jnoreply tothe assertion, that, your lecturer, has transferred, to,an- 
other jwomau: the’ affections,-which he, owed and ifornierly felt towards: his. wife, you 
adept with one. voice the decisionof the majority of, your congregation, as formerly 
constituted, that,“4no stain whatever attaches to) the character or conduct of: the, 
Rey, W. JeFoxy’ Such a resolution,as this, would ill suit those fecble-minded per- 
sons, who) are over anxious, about: their, reputation. You have passed -it in that, 
generous spirit of self-sacrifice, which becomes ‘ a society professing the most '\ex- 
alted: and liberal-views, aud laying claim to;enlarged understanding:and unbounded 
benevolence.’ Southey in his Life of Lord. Nelson mentions, as.an instance of the 
devoted attachment.of bis crew, that.ence, ivan engagement, a seaman interposed 
his own-bedy to ward off a-deadly stroke frony his admiral. .But-your conduct has 
been nobler in the same proportion in which a great 1eformer should-rise above a 
common sailor. One life was offered to save the hero of Trafalgar. A hecatomb is 
too little for the demigod of Finsbury. 

It is, no doubt, owing to the continually advancing state of Mr. Fox’s intellect, 
and to the improvement of his moral perceptions, that he judges so differently 1e- 
specting the mode of disowning a member of our body, as practised in 1826 and in 
1835. In the former of these years a minister, no-less-popular and idolized than 
Mr. Fox, was excluded by a process exactly the same with that to which he now so 
strongly objects.. Mr. Fox was not present at that meeting. But he observes in 
the letter which you have published, that ‘‘ the whole party (of those who were 
present at thedate meeting); and through them eventually the body, have, by acquics= 
cence, made themselves accessaries to this clandestine and cowardly transaction, in 
which the neglect of common courtesy was necessarily the violation of common 
justice.” Your lecturer decides with more than ‘his usual accuracy, whem he con- 
siders all the menibers of the body, whether preseut or absent, whe donot: object 
or protest against an unjust and shameful act as acquiescing and participating: im it. 
It follows, that he will adniit his own share inthe ‘‘secresy,” the ‘¢:skulking,’” the 
** cowardice,”’ the ‘* want of courtesy,’’ aud the * injustice” of that act of expulsion 
to which he was accessary in the last"preceding case. » I'view the matter differently, 
L.impute ao°blame to Mr. Fox on account of the former disownment; I take pe 
blame to myself on account of that which has 1¢cently occurred. 1 am myself sab- 
ject to the same law. I may be expelled at an Annual Meeting without being told 
of it in the summons. ‘But I place confidence in my brethren as’men of honour and 
principle, and am persuaded that they will deprive me of no reputation, or rights, 
or advantages whatsoever, except upon Satisfactory evidence and after a full and 
mature investigation, 

You will observe, Ladies aud Gentlemen, that I now write and publish in self. 
defence. This must be my apology, if any expression is found in this letter at all 
bordering on levity. ‘Che lightness of my heart in repelling this attack (the only 
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attack froma body of ‘men that T ever received) may have communicated itself to 
my style. Were I attempting ‘to'shew’ the! nature and extent of your errors for the 
purpose either of restoring you or of saving others from your infection; I should ex- 
press myself very differently. Tam’ persuaded, that the extreme laxity of prineiple 
and indistinctness as to moral obligation, which prevail in regard to the intercourse 
between the sexes, are very mtich ‘owing to that habitual reserve which prevents 
strictly virtuous men from speaking at all tipon a subject, which forms part of the 
daily’ and almost hourly conversation of the thoughtless and the dissolute: ‘The 
New Testament commands us,and it ought to be the aim of every Christian; to 
crucify the flesh: with’ its affections and™-lusts. Whilst we ‘display in glowing aud 
attractive colours the recommendations of benevolence and philanthropy, which are 
perhaps the ‘most common ‘topics of! our @iscourses’ from’ the pulpit, we ought to 
lead our hearers also to purity, to temperance, to self-restraint, °to spirituality and: 
heavenly-mintdeduess.' Multitudesof both séxes might be rescued from the gulf of 
disgrace and ‘misery, were’ we ‘sometinies ‘to’ denounce’ the vices of intemperance 
with the’ strength aud ‘soleninity of Massillon in‘ his sermon on the Prodigal Son: 
At‘all events I cannot: advert to this topic, ay Ihave beew much against my will 
constrained to'do, without wishing, that every young min who réads these lines 
may feel and: cherish’a ‘salutary horror of those ‘practices to which I’refer.. But 'l 
must not say more. I forget, that I am addressing’ those, who are the lt of the 
world and the salt of the earth. 

I return to the subject as it-concerns me personally and individually. The Chair- 
man of your late meeting, and the other gentlemen named at the head of this letter, 
who moved and seconded your Resolutions, were previously acquainted with me? 
with two of them I might be said to be upon visiting terms. It appears to me, 
therefore, that before holding a public meeting to censure me, it became them to 
ask whether I could explain ‘at all the allegations coutained in Mr. Fox’s letter, 
I should then have shown them, that it is incorrect in nearly all its reasonings and 
statements. But with them all that proceeds from Mr. Fox is gospel. ‘To this 
delusion I impute it, that they preferred making a prompt, public, and united attack 
upon me to any project of reconcilement or explanation. 

If Mr. Fox was really aggrieved. or insulted by his: late ejectment, he was fully 
able to defend himself... Indeed his own letter has been the only thing, which has 
made that transaction at all ‘notorious, and by printing and circulating it he produced, 
I believe, a strong impression that he had been ill used. Nevertheless we should 
have been: contented to let the matter:sink into oblivion, had not you resolved to 
make his quarrel yours, and:toassail ous, though we had) not reflected upon you; 
By the issuing of Mr. Fox’s letter he had made his vindication, he had .had his 
revenge, and the matter wasiat rest. 

Without provocation you have met together to destroy our characters ‘as 
Christian ministers and as upright. and honourable men.’’. You have, moreover, 
condemned us without’ a summons and ‘¢ unheard.” ‘The. baseness;and infamy, 
which you flung at us, will recoil upon yourselves, 

Ladies and Gentlemien, J hold your principles; in utter, detestation. Considering 
that you are leagued together to deceive the.public by pretending to superior illumi- 
nation, and that you exhibit the novel spectable of a band of persons, or, as you 
call yourselves, ‘¢a congregation,’? marshalled under, an able leader to patronize 
indecency, I should wish on this gound alone to decline the honour of your further 
notice. But, having been attacked by you publicly and by name, I must observe | 
that none of you, with whom I have been at all acquainted, can desire any further 
intercourse with me, and certainly you will find no disposition to be intrusive on the 
part of 

Your humble Servant, 
JAMES YATES. 


APPEN DIX: 


CORRESPONDENCE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


“© 67, Paternoster Row, 
‘Sir, © April 13, 1835. 

«Jr is reported that, at a recent meeting of the Presbyterian Body, present Rev. 
R. Aspland, (iu the Chair,) Dr. Rees, Secretary, and Rev. Messrs. Broadfoot, Ken- 
rick, Wood and yourself, a vote of expulsion against me was moved by Mr. Wood, 
seconded by Mr. Broadfoot, and being supported by Dr. Rees and yourself, carried. 
I shall be obliged by your informing me of the correctness of this report, and, if 
true, of the grounds for such conduct. 

“7 remain, &c., 
“* Rev. James Yates.”’ ‘S Wirediolox: 


6€49, Upper Bedford Place, 
‘¢ S1R, s¢ April 13, 1835. 

‘| HAVE just this moment received your letter, and have no objection to give a 
full reply to the inquiries contained in it so far as 1 am concerned. ‘J supported the 
motion. for erasing your name from the list of the Presbyterian Body of Ministers 
on the ground, that in a paper, which is part ofa series, some printed, others litho- 
graphed, a considerable number of highly respectable geutlemen, who were mem- 
bers of your congregation and once your warm friends and decided advocates, state 
that you have separated yourself from your wife without her will and consent, and 
transferred your affections to another woman, and because this statement is not in- 
validated, but confirmed by the arguments and representations on both sides of the 
question, which are contained in that series of papees. 

“ On this painful, though not embarrassing occasion, I gave my vote after much 
previous consideration ; and you will, lam sure, excuse me for saying how distressful 
it has been to me to be obliged to form and express so unfavourable an opinion of 
the conduct of one, whose talents and character I once highly admired. 


Sano Sues 
“Your well-wisher, __ 
“¢JaMES YATES.” 


** 67, Paternoster Row, 
SOAP or Spor 
t . s 
““W. J. Fox thanks the Rev. James Yates for the information communicated by 
him, and would be further obliged by a list of the series of papers produced to the 
meeting, mentioning the order in which they were read.” 


"49, Upper Bedford Place, 
“© April 16th. 

“<In reply to Mr. Fox’s note of yesterday, Mr. Yates begs to send him the following 
list of the papers, to which Mr, Yates referred in his communication of the 13th 
instant. 

(Papers, No. 1—6, numerated and described.) : 

““Mr. Yates regrets, that he is unable to state with perfect accuracy, the order in 
which these papers were read. Mr. Yates himself quoted the principal parts of No. 3, 
which he stated to be the chief ground of the decision in his own mind. Afterwards 
Mr. Fox’s letter, No. 5, was read at length. ‘The other papers were, to the best of 
Mr. Yates’s recollection, none of them read aloud and at length. Two copies of 
nearly all of them were on the table, and different members inspected them. Mr. 
Yates believes, that nearly all who were present, had read the whole series before, 
and were acquainted with their contents, and therefore did not wish to hear larger 
extracts from them.” 


Printed by G. Smallfield, Hackney. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT, &c. 


Tue subject of the Regium Donum and Parliamentary Grant 
to the poor Dissenting Ministers of England and Wales, has 
engaged a considerable share of the attention of the Dissenters, 
in their late proceedings relative to the assertion of their prin- 
ciples and the redress of their grievances. By some persons 
this Grant has been denounced as one of the evils of which the 
Dissenters have a right to complain, the reception of which they 
have pronounced to be “inexpedient and improper,’ and the 
immediate discontinuance of which they bave thought a fit ob- 
ject for Memorial or Petition to the Government and the Le- 
gislature. 

Under a full conviction that the strong feeling of disapproba- 
tion which has been thus manifested against the Grant is alto- 
gether founded in ignorance or misapprehension of its true 
character, we deem it to be due to the Sovereigns who have 
successively bestowed this mark of the Royal favour, to the 
Parliament which has for some time past continued it on be- 
half of the Crown, and to the Distributors who have had the 
honour of acting during so long a period as the Almoners of 
the Royal Bounty to their necessitous brethren, to endeavour 
to rectify the prevalent mistakes by submitting to the considera- 
tion of the Dissenting Public a brief statement of the origin and 
nature of this Fund. 

For the only authentic account of its origin we are indebted 
to Dr. Eymunp Caramy, who was a contemporary of its be- 
nevolent Royal Founder, and one of the first-appointed Trus- 
tees. In the “Memoirs” of his “ Life and Times” lately pub- 
lished, (Vol. IJ. pp. 465—467,) under the year 1723, he writes 
as follows : 

«About this time His Majesty [George I.] was pleased in a 
private way to give the Dissenters a considerable taste of bis 
Royal Bounty and kind regard to them by an annual allow- 
ance. ‘lhe first motion for it was made by Mr. Daniel Burgess, 
who had for some time been Secretary to the Princess of Wales. 
He, of bis own head, and out of good will to those among whom 
he had had his education, moved for something of that kind to 
the Lord Viscount Townshend, who readily fell in with it, and 
afterwards discoursed his brother Walpole about it, who also 
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concurred. Upon its being mentioned to the King, he was very 
free to it, and soon ordered 500/. to be paid out of the Treasury 
for the use and behoof of the poor Widows of Dissenting M1- 
nisters. And some time after 500/. was, upon application made 
on that behalf, ordered to be paid each half year for the assisting 
either Ministers or their Widows, that wanted help, or to be ap- 
plied to any such uses as the Distributors thought to be most for 
their interest.* An order was each half year obtained by Mr. 
Burgess, payable to Mr. Ellis, a surgeon: and when Mr. Bur- 
gess received it, he paid it to the following persons, viz. Mr. 
William Tong, Mr. Jeremy Smith, Mr. Merril, of Hampstead, 
Mr. Thomas Reynolds, Mr. Matthew Clarke, Dr. Joshua Old- 
field, Mr. John Evans, Mr. William Harris, and myself; and as 
any of these persons died, the survivors chose another in his 
room.” 

From this simple statement it clearly appears that, when first 
made, the Grant was one of pure charity, designed for the relief 
of the poor Widows of Dissenting Ministers. The same com- 
passionate feeling which dictated the first act of Royal Bene- 
ficence, prompted, shortly afterwards, the augmentation of the 
Grant and the extension of its benefits to poor Dissenting Mi- 
nisters.+ 

There is not to be discovered in this transaction the slightest 
trace of any political feeling or purpose. No conditions were 
imposed on the part of the Crown when the money was paid, 
nor were any stipulations entered into by the Trustees and the 
recipients, which virtually pledged them to the support of the 
political principles and measures of the existing Administration. 
The Prime Minister did not even reserve to himself a voice in 
the appointment of the Distributors, to secure their subserviency. 
They were originally chosen without his interference, and the 
vacancies which have since occurred have been successively 
filled by the survivors at their own discretion; the appointment 
being, however, always made in reference to the age, character, 
public and official station, or generally acknowledged usefulness 
in the several Denominations, of the Ministers chosen into the 
Trust. 

The Trustees have never, in any part of their public conduct, 
evinced a disposition to truckle to the Minister of State for the 
time being. In seasons of political excitement, they have not 

* It is not certain whether the antecedent to the words “their interest” be the 
“Ministers” and “‘ Widows” of Dissenting Ministers, or “the Distributors”: if the 
latter, it is unquestionable that Dr. Calamy intended “their interest” only in the 
sense of their being representatives of, and agents for, necessitous “ Ministers or 
their Widows.” 

‘+ When or why the Grant was at length confined to “Ministers,” the present 
Distributors have no means of ascertaining. They received their Trust with this 
long-established limitation. It appears to them probable that this alteration in 
the objects of the Royal Bounty was made upon the establishment, a century ago, 
of “The Widows’ Fund,” a noble monument of the liberality of the “Three Deno- 


minations,”’ raised principally by the zealous and generous exertions of Ministers 
associated in the Distribution of the Royal Charity. 
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only asserted their independence, but have never scrupled to 
oppose existing Administrations when they have judged their 
measures to be injurious to the Protestant Dissenters, or inimi- 
cal to the public good. They fearlessly challenge the world to 
point out a single instance in which their charge as Dispensers 
of the Royal Bounty has weakened their attachment to their 
principles as Nonconformists, or cooled the ardour of their zeal 
in the cause of Civil and Religious Freedom. ‘They have from 
the first stood in the foremost ranks of those who have Jabour- 
ed to remove the unjust restrictions imposed upon Protestant 
Dissenters, and to obtain the enlargement of their liberties.* 
The Distributors repel the insinuation that in undertaking 
the charge of this charitable grant from the Crown and the 
Parliament, they are acting in violation of any acknowledged 
principle of Dissent. In their estimation, it is in no way op- 
posed to the doctrine which they hold as firmly as any of their 
brethren, and for which most of them have in their public 
character pleaded as zealously, at least, as any Ministers of the 
Three Denominations, that Christianity should be supported 
by the free-will offerings of its professors. ‘The Grant is not an 
endowment to congregations, nor even an annuity to Ministers. 
It is apportioned to the relief of the necessitous, as cases of ne- 
cessity arise. In many instances, it is given to such as from old 
age and infirmity have retired from the pastoral office. It is, 
therefore, essentially different from a Grant of the State for 
directly religious uses. And the Distributors maintain, on 
historic grounds, that this Bounty of the Sovereign is in no re- 
spect a fund created by the compulsory taxation of the people 
tor the maintenance of any system of Christian Worship. 
Formerly the Kings of England, on their accession to the 
Throne, became possessed of large hereditary revenues, out of 
which were defrayed the expenses of the Royal establishment, 
a great part of the charges of the executive government, and 
such charitable donations, whether of a temporary or a perina- 
nent nature, as the Sovereign might deem it proper to bestow. 
From this personal fund was paid, during the reigus of George I. 
and George II., the Royal Grant to poor Dissenting Ministers. 
On the accession of George IILI., it was thought advisable to sub- 
stitute for these hereditary revenues a fixed annual sum, equiva- 
lent to them in amount, which obtained the technical name of 
the Civil List. The charges which bad been usually defrayed 
out of the rents and profits of the Royal demesnes, including 
the Grant to Dissenting Ministers, and other permanent chari- 
ties, were now paid out of the new fund. In 1804, some altera- 
* In the only case from the Foundation of the Grant in which political feelings 
disturbed the purity of its distribution, the body cf the Distributors threw up their 
appointment; nor would they resume it until, on a change of Administration, it 
was acknowledged that the office was one of mere charity, and neither a reward of 


past, nor a pledge of future, adherence to the Ministers of the Crown. The case 
alluded to was in the feverish crisis of the first French Revolution. 
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tions were made in the Civil List itself. Owing to heavy war- 
expenses, and other causes, it was found inadequate to all the 
purposes for which it had been designed, and the Parliament, on 
the application of the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, voted 
an annual addition to it of 60,000/. In order, however, to sim- 
plify the public accounts, and to prevent the Civil List falling 
into arrear, it was at the same time settled to take from it cer- 
tain payments, to the amount of 135,000. per annum, and to 
provide for them separately by an annual vote of the House of 
Commons. Among the permanent charges thus transferred 
were certain Royal Charities, including the bounty to the poor 
French Refugee Clergy and Laity, and to the Dissenting Minis- 
ters of England and Wales. By this change the Regium Donum 
becamea Parliamentary Grant. Its character was not, however, 
changed. ‘The Parliament became, in fact, the King’s alinoner, 
and pledged its faith to continue the Royal Charities, which were 
considered as permanent charges on the Crown estates. Nor did 
the Parliament enter into this compact without securing ample 
means to fulfil it. When called upon to add the large sum of 
60,0002. per annum to the Civil List, it was stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that so favourable to the country had 
been the bargain for the Crown-lands, that, after making up the 
full amount of the Civil List, with this increase, and defraying 
all the expenses chargeable upon it, there would remain a con- 
siderable balance in favour of the nation, to be appropriated to 
the public service. 

From these facts it is apparent that the Regium Donum, or 
Parliamentary Grant, is not derived from the compulsory taxa- 
tion of the people. And in this view of tbe case, the Dissent- 
ers have no cause to complain of this Grant as a forced contri- 
tion to support religion. ‘lo attempt, under a mistaken notion 
of its nature and purpose, to procure its discontinuance, is, there- 
fore, as unjust as, if the attempt were to succeed, it would be 
injurious to the least protected and a most deserving portion of 
the Dissenting Ministry. If any necessitous Dissenting Minis- 
ter have conscientious objections to participate in the benefit of 
this Charity, he will do well to refuse it; and none will be more 
ready to respect and honour his scruples of conscience, however 
unfounded, than the Distributors themselves. But those who 
on speculative principles raise an objection to the Grant, act, as 
the Distributors must be allowed to think, neither wisely nor 
charitably in seeking to deprive a large and numerous class of 
Christian Ministers, whose independence and uprightness none 
will or can call in question, of pecuniary supplies, which, 
though small in amount, are of importance to the comfort of 
themselves and their families, and on the expected continuance 
of which their habits and plans of life may be in some degree cal- 
culated. The privations and sufferings of many of these ser- 
vants of the Churches are httle known to the Christian public. 
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From a virtuous delicacy, and from regard to the dignity of their 
sacred profession, they shrink from proclaiming their necessi- 
ties to the world, and submitting them to be canvassed by large 
bodies of men, although associated for charitable purposes. 
The portion of the Royal Bounty unostentatiously bestowed 
upon such meritorious labourers in the Gospel, (whether still 
engaged in public duties, or laid aside by the hand of Divine 
Providence,) is the more acceptable and efficacious, on account 
of the honourable confidence which they know by experience 
they can place in the Distributors. 

Whatever may be pleaded in the excitement of debate, it is 
plain that no adequate substitute (with regard not so much to 
its amount, as to the impartiality of its apportionment) could 
be raised by the Dissenters, for the Royal or Parliamentary 
Grant; which, as it has been unconditionally, graciously and 
generously given, it would be perverse and ungrateful to refuse. 
The Distributors, in the spirit, as they conceive, of this munifi- 
cence of the Crown, have ever dispensed it amongst Ministers 
of the Three Denominations, and other Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers not falling strictly under this description, but recom- 
mended by both their necessity and their character, without 
any stipulations, political or theological, expressed or implied. 
They have received the Royal Bounty as a simple Charity, de- 
signed to express the sense which the august Family now upon 
the Throne of these Realms, is pleased to entertain of the zeal 
and exertions of the Protestant Dissenters of the earlier part of 
the last century, on behalf of its accession to the British 
Crown. They have always contemplated the Grant as having 
reference to the past and not to the future, and as laying 
no obligation whatever either upon them or the recipients, 
with regard to their faith or worship, or the exercise of 
civil franchises and political duties. ‘They feel it to be an 
honour to be selected as the Almoners of a great and disinter- 
ested Charity. They look back with satisfaction to all their 
regularly appointed predecessors in the Royal Trust,—men 
of high name for learning, talents, character, independence, 
and distinguished usefulness in their several denominations. 
Differing widely in religious sentiments, and never concealing 
the difference, they take pleasure in acting together in the 
discharge of a Charitable Trust. They affect no secrecy; 
they fear no publicity: although they judge that it would 
be a violation of the delicacy and respect due to virtuous 
poverty, to proclaim the names of the recipients, unless they 
should be called upon to do so by the Legislature or the 
Government, the only authorities to which in this case they 
can bow. Their own names are given to the world as a 
pledge for the uprightuess of the distribution. Unmoved by 
misrepresentation and clamour, they will continue to exercise 
this Trust for the benefit of their needy brethren, as long as it 
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shall seem fit to His Majesty’s Government and the Commons’ 
House of Parliament to fulfil the generous design and intent of 
the successive Princes of the House of Brunswick. Personal 
interest in the distribution they have none. They dare to ap- 
peal to the Searcher of Hearts in testimony of their invariable 
purpose and endeavour to preserve the Charity in its simplicity 
and purity, to dispense it with impartiality, and to make it as 
serviceable as possible to their brethren, suffering amidst, or 
after, useful labours, under the trials of adversity. ‘They cannot 
bring themselves to fear that a Grant which has been generously 
made, and faithfully administered, and which has proved itself, 
under the Divine Blessing, an occasion of joy and gratitude to 
hundreds of Christian Teachers, whose earthly lot has been one 
continued scene of privation and hardship, will under any pre- 
tence be withheld; but should this be the unhappy result of 
the interference of certain Dissenters, they must ever lament the 
injury thus done toa numerous class of indigent Ministers of the 
Gospel,—the blow being the more felt because inflicted by the 
hand that should have been extended for protection—; and will 
fervently pray that He whose Providence is over all, and is 
especially engaged towards them that devote their lives to His 
glory, may open other sources for the relief of these His ser- 
vants, not indeed more pure, but better guarded against the 
fluctuation and even caprice of public opinion. 


JOHN HUMPHRYS, LL.D. JOHN CLAYTON, A.M. 
JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. GEORGE PRITCHARD. 
THOMAS REES, LL. D. W. H. MURCH. 

F. A. COX, D.D., LL. D. THOMAS MADGE, 


ROBERT ASPLAND. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


ON THE 
WITHDRAWMENT OF THE MINISTERS AND DEPUTIES 


OF THE 


PRESBYTERIAN DENOMINATION, 


FROM 


THE GENERAL BODIES OF MINISTERS AND DEPUTIES OF THE 
THREE DENOMINATIONS. 


Ar an Aggregate Meeting of Mruisters and Deputiss of the Pressy- 
TERIAN DENOMINATION in and about London and Westminster, and of the 
Committee and other Members of “ the Assocrarion or Eneiisu Prespy- 
TERIANS and others, holding the right of the free and unlimited exercise of 
private judgment in matters of Religion, and of full Christian Communion 
on the great principle of the Divine Mission of our Lord, without any other 
Doctrinal Test whatever,” held at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red-Cross Street, 
London, on the 5th day of March, 1836, 


RICHARD POTTER, Esq., M.P., in the Cuarr, 


The following Resolutions of tHz Bopy or Ministers or THE PreEs- 
BYTERIAN DENOMINATION, in and about London, were read: 


“At an Exrraorpinagy Merrine of tHE Bopy or PresByTeRIAN Mrnis- 
TERS, specially convened to take into consideration the necessity of this 
Body withdrawing from the two other of the Three Bodies constituting the 
General Body of the Ministers of the Three Denominations, residing in and 
about the Cities of London and Westminster, held at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Red-Cross Street, on the 4th of March, 1836, 


“The Rev. JOSEPH HUTTON, LL. D., in the Cuarr, 


_ © Resolved, 

“That this Body, being one of the three Bodies which constitute the General 
Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denominations in and 
about the Cities of London and Westminster, feels itself impelled, at the present 
crisis, to take prompt and decisive measures for the assertion of its independence 
and the preservation of its rights and privileges. 

“That the Three Bodies of Protestant Dissenting Ministers formed themselves 
into an United Body, upwards of a century ago, for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of civil and religious liberty, upon the understanding and engagement that 
the Bodies should not call in question or interfere with each other’s religious 
opinions and doctrines; the only: terms of association, with regard to individual 
members of the respective Bodies, being their standing ‘accepted and approved’ 
in their several denominations. 

“That, notwithstanding known differences of judgment in religious matters 
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between the three Bodies, and, in some instances, between the members of the 
sate Body, the Catholic principle of the Union was, fora very long period, sacredly 
observed, and the United Body consequently proceeded in peace and harmony, and 
by their cordial co-operation rendered eminent services to the cause of religious 
liberty ; the Presbyterian Body being certainly not behind the two others in zeal 
and exertion. At ge : 

“That we lament that, within these few years, the Catholic principle of ‘union 
has been infringed, by allowed references, at general meetings and in public pro- 
ceedings, to doctrinal differences subsisting between the Bodies, and the members 
of the same Body, accompanied by reflections and insinuations, to the prejudice 
particularly of the Presbyterian Body. rolfot 51 

“That we record with pain, that at the last election of the Secretary to the 
General Body, a most valuable and universally respected member of this Body, 
who had, by the suffrages of the United Body, filled the secretaryship. for seven 
years, with such punctuality, diligence and ability, as procured for him the warm 
thanks often repeated of the whole Body, was set aside,.on the ground openly 
alleged, and even declared in.print, of his religious views on points of doctrine, and 
those of the Body to which he belongs, not being consonant to those of the majo- 
rity of the Three Denominations. 

“That we perceive with feelings of deep regret, the same spirit of intolerance 
and exclusion ia the resolution of the Antipedo-baptist Body, not.to admit to 
membership hereafter any ministers, though hitherto eligible, who shall not pro- 
fess certain articles of religious belief; and in the subsequent determination of the 
General Body, upon the appeal.of the aggrieved party, to take no measure for 
the relief of ministers who may be thus proscribed for conscience sake. 

“That our serious attention has been also, and of necessity, drawn to. various 
public proceedings of individuals. and parties of the two other denominations ; 
proceedings notoriously assisted by certain leading ministers of one at. least of 
those denominations,—openly applauded by others,—and approved, it is appre- 
hended, by the greater part of them,—the object or sure tendency of which. is to 
degrade the English Presbyterians in public estimation, to deprive them of rights 
and privileges until this period never disputed, and even to revive.against them, 
by means of legal technicalities, the penal statutes, which the wisdom and justice 
of the legislature had repealed, to the satisfaction and joy of all enlightened men 
in the nation, and so far to thrust them out of the pale of civil protection. 

“That, contemplating these proceedings and various indications of the disposi- 
tion of the majority of the Members of the United Body of Ministers, we cannot 
entertain a doubt that it is the wish and purpose of such majority eventually to 
exclude the Presbyterian Body from the Union, or to make its relative position 
such as no religious body, alive to its own dignity, could consent to occupy. 

“That, therefore, we feel it to be an imperative though painful duty,—imposed 
upon us equally by regard to our own character as Protestant Dissenting Minis- 
ters, who hold it to be one of the inalienable rights of conscience, that no man 
shall, without his own consent, be answerable to another for his honest judgment 
upon the sense of the Holy Scriptures, by respect for the memory of those that 
went before us and laid the foundation of our freedom, and by regard to the wel- 
fare of those that shall come after us,—to withdraw as a Body from an Union, the 
compact of which has been violated, and in which we can see no prospect of 
equal and peaceful co-operation, or of real and effective service to the interests 
of religious liberty :—our regret, however, is lessened by the pleasing reflection 
that the original purpose of the Union has been, in great part, accomplished by 
the extension of the liberties of Protestant Dissenters, under the sway of the Au- 
gust Family now upon the Throne of these Realms,—and by the conviction that, 
for what remains to be desired for the complete emancipation of conscience, we 
are justified by recent experience in placing entire confidence in His Majesty’s 
present enlightened and liberal Government, which voluntarily proffers from the 
Throne concessions to religious freedom which our fathers prayed for with faint 
hopes of success. 

‘In declaring, as we now do, the Union of the Ministers of the Three Denomi- 
nations dissolved, and in resolving to proceed hereafter in our single capacity as 
the Presbyterian Body of Ministers, unless an alteration in the spirit of the 
Bodies with which we were lately associated should make re-union practicable 
and desirable,—we disavow all angry and hostile feelings ;—we tender to the two 
other denominations, with some of whose members we, as individuals, are and 
still hope to be united in the bonds of Christian esteem, our sincere wishes for 
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their usefulness in the cause of freedom, truth and virtue ;—we preserve our sincere 
disposition to co-operate individually with the members of the other denomina- 
tions in works of charity, in so far as doctrinal distinctions are kept out of sight, 
and all parties meet on terms of equality and amity ;—and, conscious that we have 
done nothing as a Body to provoke this unhappy separation, but, on the contrary, 
have attempted every thing in our power to resist and retard it, we are willing to 
abide by the judgment of moderate and candid men in the Two other Bodies, of 
the Protestant Dissenters throughout the kingdom, of our Countrymen at large, 
and of Posterity, upon this our deliberate and solemn act.’ 


And the following Resolutions, received from a Meeting of the Deputies of 
the Presbyterian Denomination, were also read : 


“ At a Meeting of the Deputies of Congregations of the Presbyterian Denomi- 
nation, (appointed in January last to form part of the general Body of 
Deputies of the Protestant Dissenters of the Three Denominations in and 
about London,) held the 5th day of March, 1836, 


“JAMES GIBSON, Esq., in the Carr, 


* Resolved, 

“That the Union of the Body of London Ministers, and that also of the Deputies 
of the Three Denominations of Protestant Dissenters, were formed more than a 
hundred years ago, and have, till lately, been uniformly considered to be based 
and conducted on the footing of the perfect independence and equality of each 
denomination,—to have for their object the promotion of the broad and acknow- 
ledged principle of non-conformity,—and to have no reference whatever to doc- 
trinal opinions, distinctions or qualifications. 

“That before and at the time of the formation of these voluntary associations, 
the English Dissenters of the Presbyterian Denomination had publicly asserted, 
and have ever since maintained the principle of perfect freedom of investigation 
in matters of religion, and of resistance to every species of restraint upon or in- 
terference with a complete liberty of action upon the results of such investigation. 

“ That, in the earliest period of these associations and down to the present time, 
the result of this principle of action among the Presbyterians has been, that many 
of their Ministers and Laymen have, from time to time, adopted doctrinal opi- 
nions differing more or less widely from the Calvinistic standard. 

“That notwithstanding such known diversity of opinion, and the departure of 
the English Presbyterians in many particulars from those forms of church disci- 
pline in which their name originated, the identity and succession of their minis- 
ters and congregations have been, on all occasions, formally and officially recog- 
nized by the other constituent parts of the bodies with which they have been 
connected. 

“'That this Meeting laments to have witnessed, within a short period, (and 
particularly since the establishment of the civil and social rights of Protestant 
Dissenters by the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts,) a continued and ob- 
vious disposition on the part of many members of the other denominations to act 
upon exclusive distinctions,—subversive of the equality and independence of such 
portions of the aggregate Dissenting Societies as do not coincide with the doctri- 
nal creed of the majority,—hostile to the principles on which they have combined 
their efforts and contributions,—and constantly tending to the depression and 
degradation of the Presbyterian denomination in particular. 

““That open challenge has of late been repeatedly and publicly made of the title 
and identity of the ministers and congregations hitherto invariably recognized as 
composing thé Presbyterian Denomination; and that legal proceedings have been 
successfully instituted by Dissenters, founded on the denial of such title and iden- 
tity, and seeking to inflict the forfeiture and transfer of the endowments now held 
by Presbyterians, as the penalty for the exercise of their conscientious privileges 
as Christians and Protestant Dissenters. 

“That this adoption of proceedings operating as restraints upon the Christian 
liberty of congregations of another denomination is, in the opinion of this Meet- 
ing, wholly at variance with the principles which occasioned and justified the sepa- 
ration of Nonconformists from an established church ;—that such proceedings are 
mainly founded on infererices drawn from penal laws long since repealed, and 
which it is the duty of every consistent Dissenter to condemn and disregard ;— 
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that the consequences of their successful prosecution are personally vexatious and 
oppressive, in the highest degree, to those who have, for a long course of years, 
peaceably occupied the foundations of their ancestors ;—and that the injury is 
deeply aggravated by the attempt thus made to fix upon those ancestors exclusive 
intents, repugnant to their known principles of action, and opposed to the honest 
and consistent tenor of their lives and characters. 

“That the establishment of the legal principles thus invoked against Dissenters 
by their brethren, strikes at the root of that Protestant liberty for the attainment 
of which their forefathers made their noblest sacrifices to conscience; and tends 
to convert every chapel, though founded for free and independent worship, into a 
petty establishment; more objectionable than one connected with the State,— 
both in principle, because it is the work of men who profess to be free,—and in 
practice, because the State possesses the power and means of improvement in its 
institutions, while, on the other hand, the Dissenting Trusts are to be doomed to 
continue perpetual and invariable, 

“That the community of feeling and principle which has been formerly. eaed 
to characterize the associations of Protestant Dissenters being thus disturbed,—the 
freedom for which the Presbyterians have sought protection in such associations 
being attacked by those with whom they associated for mutual protection ;—and it 
being plainly necessary that they should direct their energies and resources to- 
wards their own defence, not provided for elsewhere ;—this Meeting cannot but 
consider it useless and undesirable that the body to which they belong, should 
continue outwardly to maintain a connexion which has ceased to have a common 
or consistent object, and which tends rather to strengthen an influence that ex- 
perience shews may not improbably be directed against themselves. 

“That the Deputies present, therefore, while they respect the characters and 
principles of many of those with whom they have so long co-operated, and while 
they greatly lament the necessity for the present proceeding, feel themselves im- 
peratively called upon,—in conformity with the example of their respected Minis- 
ters, and with the prevalent feeling of their Country Brethren,—to withdraw from 
the Deputies of the other two denominations, and, in so doing, to co-operate in 
the formation of a new union, founded on enlarged and consistent views, and 
directed to the maintenance of the great essential principles of Protestantism. 

“That this determination be forthwith communicated to the Chairman of the 
General Body of Deputies, and to the Aggregate Meeting of English Presbyterian 
Dissenters now about to be held.” 


And it was thereupon Resolved, in and by the Aggregate Meeting, 


That this Meeting approves of the separate Resolutions of the two bodies of 
Ministers and Drepuriss of the Presbyterian Denomination now read, and 
of the determination which those Resolutions convey and explain. 

That the existing Associations of Ministers and of Deputies of the Three 
Denominations being so far dissolved by the withdrawments communicated to 
and approved by this Meeting, it is expedient that such Ministers and Deputies 
should concur with the ENetisH PresByTERIAN ASSOCIATION in maturing 
an effective Union, which shall have for its object the protection and promo- 
tion of their civil rights and interests, and shall be open to all those who are 
desirous of concurring in the consistent practical assertion of the great prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity. 


RICHARD POTTER, Chairman. 


Printed by G. Smallfield, Hackney. 


BODY OF PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS. 


Ar an Exrraorpinary Meeting or tHE Bopy or PrespyTERIAN 
Ministers, residing in and about the Cities of London and Westminster, 
specially convened to take into consideration certain Resolutions, relating to 
the Withdrawment of the Presbyterian Body, purporting to have been passed 
by the General Body of Ministers of the Three Denominations, held by 
adjournment at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red-Cross Street, on the 2nd of 
May, 1836, 


The Rev. ROBERT ASPLAND, in the Cuatr, 


It was Resolved unanimously, 

“That this Body of Presbyterian Ministers, residing in and about the Cities of 
London and Westminster, by its constitution entire and independent, and entitled 
and empowered to determine its own measures, at a Special Meeting held by ad- 
journment at Dr. Williams's Library, Red Cross Street, on the 4th of March, 1836, 
did by a deliberate Vote, passed agreeably to the forms and usages which have been 
observed by the Body from the period of its incorporation, withdraw itself from the 
Two other Bodies of Congregational and Anti-pedobaptist Ministers ;—and that 
the Resolutions declaring and effecting this withdrawment were officially com- 
municated to the respective Secretaries of the Two other Bodies, and were in 
various ways laid before the public ;—and that, therefore, we have seen with a 
stronger feeling than surprise, that those Two Bodies have associated with them- 
selves Three Dissentients from the Resolutions of this Body, who are members of 
the Scottish Secession Church and connected in discipline with an Ecclesiastical 
Synod in Scotland, and were never considered as English Presbyterians but by 
courtesy, and, pronouncing these individuals to be the Presbyterian Body, have 
assumed that the Two Bodies aforesaid, with the individuals above described, con- 
stitute ‘The General Body of the Three Denominations of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers,’ and under this character have issued a series of Resolutions, bearing 
the date of April 18, 1836, relating to our withdrawment. 

“That while we do not dispute the right of the Congregational and Anti-pedo- 
baptist Bodies to unite with one another, and to add to their United Body any 
individuals whom they choose, and to denominate such union by any name or title 
which shall truly designate it, we feel ourselves bound, by a regard to our rights 
and privileges, to resist and expose an attempt to extinguish this Body, and to put 
in its place three individuals who, in strictness of speech, are not English Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers ; and that we do again declare, in the face of the world, that 
the Union of the Three Denominations of Protestant Dissenting Ministers is dis- 
solved, and has been dissolved from the period of our withdrawment. 

““That we adhere to our former Resolutions of the date of the 4th of March, 
which we are fully prepared to substantiate and defend. 

“That having carefully examined the Resolutions of the Two Denominations 
and others, we do not hesitate to pronounce. that, in so far as they purport to be 
an answer to the Resolutions of this Body, they are irrelevant, inconsistent and 
evasive,—that they are, besides, historically incorrect,—and farther, that they 
completely justify the charge preferred by this Body, of the violation, on the part 
of the majority of the General Body, of the first principle of the late Union, viz. 
that the theological opinions of the separate Bodies and their individual members 
should never be called in question or brought into discussion,—inagmuch as they 
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assert that ‘the great majority’ were, ‘for many years,’ watchful as to the ‘doc- 
trinal principles’ of the minority,—as they adinit, although cautiously, that the 
non-election of the late Secretary was owing to his religious sentiments not being 
in accordance with those of the majority,—as they declare cordial approbation of 
the Protest of the Three Individuals dissenting from the Resolutions of this Body, 
amongst which reasons is an appeal to a late decision in a Court of law, supposed 
(as we believe very erroneously) to adjudge the English Presbyterians to be ‘no 
Presbyterians,’ on account of their religious faith,—and, moreover, as they uni- 
formly and studiously designate this Body by a merely doctrinal term, which term 
is not and never was assumed by the Body, and could not have been used in the 
General Body, except in breach of order, and is not a fair representation of this 
Body in its collective capacity, since whatever may be the theological sentiments of 
individual members, into which no inquiry is allowed, all ministers, otherwise duly 
qualified, are admitted into the Body, who hold the fundamental Protestant Dis- 
senting principle, (the fundamental principle, at least, of the English Presbyte- 
rians from the time when they were recognized by law,) of the right of the free 
and unlimited exercise of private judgment in matters of religion, together with 
the corresponding right to full Christian communion, on the acknowledgment of 
the Divine Mission of our Lord and of subjection to his authority as the Head of 
his Church. 

“ That we are willing to give credit to the Declaration of the Two Denomina- 
tions, disclaiming for themselves as Bodies the purpose or wish to revive and put 
in force the penal statutes against any of their Dissenting Brethren; and that we 
leave it to the individuals in those Bodies who have taken part in, or expressed 
approbation of, the recent legal proceedings against some of the English Presby- 
terians, to vindicate their consistency in making such use, or seeing without re- 
monstrance such use made, of the penal statutes as tends to deprive the English 
Presbyterians of trusts committed to their hands from their foundation, and of 
ecclesiastical endowments established by and inherited from their Fathers. 

“ That in this trying exigency, we have been encouraged and confirmed in our 
deliberate and conscientious determination of withdrawment by the sympathy of 
our Lay Brethren, the English Presbyterian Deputies of the Metropolis, as de- 
clared in their recently published Resolutions, and also by the general assurance 
of the approbation and concurrence of the English Presbyterians, both ministers 
and laymen, throughout the Country. 

“That it be referred to a Committee, now to be appointed, to draw up and to 
publish without delay a Statement in justification of such of the foregoing Resolu- 
tions as relate to the Resolutions of the Two Denominations and the Individuals 
associated with them.” 

THOMAS REES, Secretary. 


Printed by G. Smallfield, Hackney. 
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According to the present form of our constitution, every member of either house of 
parliament is a member of a national standing council, born, or appointed by the 
people, to promote good, and to oppose bad government; and, if not vested with the 
power of a minister of state, yet vested with the superior power of coutrouling those 
who are appointed such by the crown. It follows from hence, that they who engage 
in opposition are under as great obligations, to prepare themselves to controul, as 
they who serve the crown are under, to prepare themselves to carry on the adminis- 
tration: and that a party formed for this purpose, do not act Jike good citizens nor 


honest.men, unless they propose true, as well as oppose false measures of govern- 
ment.— Bolingbroke. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS some circumstances, to which reference has 
been made in the second part of the following letter, 
were disclosed during a recent trial in the City of 
London, it may not be improper to state, that the 
letter was ready for publication at least a month be- 
Sore that trial took place. The discussion of certain 
principles connected with a well-known Chancery 
case was not introduced without mature delibera- 
tion; and the Author regrets, that it occupies a 
larger number of pages than he at first intended. 
It was essential to his purpose however to bring the 
subject forward, from a decided conviction in his 
own mind, that all penal restrictions are contrary 
to the humane and benevolent spirit of the Christian 
religion ; and that no controverted doctrine should 
expose to hazard the inalienable rights of conscience, 
or impede the benign current of unwwersal charity. 
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LETTER, 
SC. 


My Lorp, 


Ir is no principle either of vanity or flattery, 
which has prompted me to address to your Lord- 
ship the following pages ; nor is it from an over- 
weening conceit, that I have been induced to 
obtrude my sentiments on the public eye. The 
subjects of this letter have been so often brought 
under discussion by men of the most eminent 
talents and the most incorruptible integrity, 
that it might be deemed presumptuous in an in- 
dividual, whose name, if known, could attract 
no attention, to publish opinions which have 
been fearlessly advanced and ably defended by 
those, under whose sanction even error would 
command respect. It is not however from a 
disposition to repeat what has been much better 
said by others, nor from the expectation of be- 
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ing able to strike out any new ideas, that the 
author of this address solicits your Lordship’s 
attention to the observations which he has to 
offer. This would betray an arrogance that 
might expose him to the sneer of contempt: but 
he has been led to consider, that truths cannot 
be too often reiterated, till they have forced con- 
viction on the public mind; and he thinks with 
Milton, “ that no effort is lost;” and that no 
effort should be untried to insure the attainment, 
in the most comprehensive meaning, of civil and 
religious liberty. 


We live in an age teeming with the most por- 
tentous events, and in a country of which we 
may justly be proud. The British constitution 
is built upon a rock of adamant. The depreda- 
tions of time have weakened some of its bul- 
warks; but its foundations cannot be sapped by 
any exertions of human power, nor can the fa- 
bric be undermined by a legion of hostile assail- 
ants. It may be shivered by lightning; it may 
be mutilated by the tempest; its turrets may 
be defaced; and the beauty of the edifice may 
be tarnished by the noxious weeds that grow 
around it. It would be still venerable in its 
ruins; and would require only the renovating 
hand of patriotic exertion to restore it to its ori- 
ginal splendour. ‘Todrop the metaphor,—liberty 
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cannot be extinguished: it may for a time be 
obscured by the insidious influence of a dark 
and disastrous policy; but it possesses within 
itself all those reviviscent means, by which it 
will ultimately defeat the machinations of its 
bitterest opponents. The names of those who 
have written, fought, and bled in its defence 
have been recorded in the page of history with 
merited honour. They have not lived in vain. 
Their memory is cherished with the fondest exul- 
tation and the proudest gratitude; and I will 
not suppose, that the present generation will 
basely betray the privileges, which their ancestors 
secured at the risk of fortune and of life, and 
which have entailed on their characters unfading 


glory. 


Your Lordship may suspect from these preli- 
minary remarks, that I am about to enter into a 
moral dissertation. No such apprehension needs 
be entertained. I have written thus far under 
the impulse of feelings, that I flatter myself are 
by no means discreditable to a British heart ; 
and shall therefore, without farther preface, un- 
foid the purport of this letter. The reputation 
which your Lordship has acquired as a member 
of the House of Commons, with the partiality 
which every Briton ought to feel for the honoured 
name of Russel, would have induced me to select 
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your Lordship for the object of the present com- 
munication; but a stronger motive has influ- 
enced me in using this freedom with your name. 
You gave notice, previous to the suspension of 
your Parliamentary attendance, that you should 
early in the next Session move for the disfran- 
chisement of certain boroughs, that had been 
disgraced by notorious corruption; and for trans- 
ferring the franchise to some populous and un- 
represented towns. A more important measure, 
I venture to say, was never proposed in Parlia- 
ment; nor one that, if carried, would be more 
beneficial in its consequences. Before I enter 
more minutely into this subject, it may be pro- 
per to apprize your Lordship of the topics, to 
which I intend at present to confine myself. 
They have a direct tendency to the amelioration 
of all orders of society, and to the security of 
that constitution, under which, with all the de- 


partures from its original formation, we have the 
happiness to live. 


The FIRST object of my inquiry will be,—the 
necessity of PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, as re- 
commended by Mr. Fox ;—and the SECOND will 


be,—the expediency of repealing the CORPORA- 
TION AND TEST ACTS. 


When a cause is brought into discredit by the 
intemperate and injudicious conduct of its pre- 
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tended friends, it excites distrust in some, and 
indifference in others. 1t becomes the butt of 
ridicule, or suffers under the lash of power. Is 
not this the case at present with the important 
question of Parliamentary Reform ?—Though I 
consider it- quite chimerical to assert, that a 
Parliamentary Reform would at once remove 
those impediments to our prosperity which be- 
set us in every direction; that it would diminish 
the pressure of taxation, augment our national 
resources, or fill our poor with bread; yet it 
would restore to us certain privileges, which have 
been wrested from us by the iron hand of un- 
hallowed power; it would inspire confidence in 
the efforts to remove the difficulties under which 
we labour; and would pave the way for the gra- 
dual restoration of that order of things, which 
would ultimately silence the clamours of discon- 
tent. Ifit should not procure ‘ indemnity for 
the past,” it may obtain “security for the fu- 
ture.” 


It is painful to reflect, that this cause should 
seemingly have been abandoned by those, who 
are best calculated to secure its attainment, 
_ and whose characters would be a pledge for the 
integrity of their principles. The consequence 
has ‘been, that it has been espoused by men of a 
very different stamp; who have made it a watch- 
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word for sedition, who have alarmed the timid 
by the wildness of their projects, who have dis- 
gusted the enlightened and liberal by the rash- 
ness of their proceedings, and who have gene- 
rated a suspicion of their intentions, by the sta- 
tions which they occupy in society. It would 
be difficult to select many from the number of 
these reformers, who could substantiate their 
claim to any thing like an approach to respect- 
ability. Compare, my Lord, the present with 
times that are past. Between thirty and forty 
years ago, this samme cause was supported by the 
wisest and best men of the age in which they 
lived; by men of rank, wealth, and talent. Let 
similar persons now array themselves in its de- 
fence, and it would soon acquire a popularity 
that would render its progress irresistible. But 
let me not be mistaken: God forbid, that I 
should be supposed to confine an investigation 
of this sort to men of rank, wealth, and talent 
alone. In whatever class of society knowledge 
and information can be obtained, or moral worth 
can recommend an individual to public esteem 
and confidence, I am decidedly of opinion, that 


such opportunities for co-operation ought not to 
be rejected. 


It was this principle by which the celebrated 
Dr. Jebb was guided, when he recommended a 
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junction of all the friends of reform in the year 
1782. . At.a meeting held in Westminster Hall 
on the 17th July of that year,—Mr. Fox in the 
chair,—a petition was agreed to, and afterwards 
presented to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Fox and Sir Cecil Wray ; so short, so expres- 
sive, and so unexceptionable, that I wish it were 
adopted as a model by the petitioners of the pre- 
sent day. It excludes all reference to annual or 
triennial Parliaments, and contains not a single 
word that can be construed into offence. Dur- 
ing his speech, Dr. Jebb said, ‘‘ with respect to 
the prayer of the present petition, you will ob- 
serve, it is expressed in the most general terms ; 
it requests nothing specific; this was concerted 
in order to obviate. that diversity of sentiment 
which must necessarily take place, before the 
subject has been properly discussed. We state, 
because we all feel the grievance; we leave the 
consideration of the remedy to Parliament, trust- 
ing that Parliament will explore what is just and 
equal, and do what justice shall require...... 
Though attached to the idea of annual elections, 
I can, with perfect consistency, join in the pre- 
sent petition to the House of Commons, to take 
the matter into their serious consideration; while, 
at the same time, those who are equally attached 
to triennial Parliaments, may, with equal con- 
sistency, unite in the same request.” He then 
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stated, that the Earl of Shelburne, (afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdown), in his letter to the coun- 
ty of Wilts, declared, “* that the people of Eng- 
land have a right to an annual election of their 
representatives, and an equal representation, 
founded upon an higher authority than any act 
or acts of Parliament can confer.”’ And he de- 
rived confidence from the cause of Reform having 
been supported by “ the illustrious son of that 
illustrious statesman, Lord Chatham.’’* 


One charge against those who have asserted 
the expediency of an inquiry into the state of 
our representation is, that they have not brought 
forward any specific plan of Reform. This ap- 
pears to me an argument to evade discussion. 
By consenting to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, various plans may be submitted for deli- 
beration ; and it is not improbable, that certain 
principles would be admitted, as a basis for legis- 
lative interference. At all events the subject 
might be fairly and fully discussed; and this of 
itself would tend to stifle the voice of complaint, 
and convince the disaffected, that Parliament is 
‘not indifferent to the prayers and petitions of 
the People. But no such charge holds good 
with respect to the proposition, of which your 


* Jebb’s Works, 3rd vol. page 298. 
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Lordship has given notice. That is defined with 
sufficient precision, and will have the advantage 
at least of appearing in a ‘‘ tangible shape.” 
Perhaps it is less exceptionable, and more likely 
to be attended with success, than any other that 
could be suggested. It cannot be called an in- 
novation, as it has been acted upon on former 
occasions; and your Lordship will be at no loss 
for precedents to vindicate so beneficial a mea- 
sure.* 


Some may object, that the advantages thus 
to be gained are too trifling to merit notice. 
Jam one of those who think differently; and 
I should be thankful for some, though I might 
not be able to obtain all the privileges, to 
which I might think myself in justice entitled. 
J should value the regulation more particularly, 
from regard to its prospective tendencies. It 
would stab corruption in a vital part, and the 
mercenary electors of our petty corporate towns 
would gradually feel ashamed of their own base- 
ness and depravity. Those, who have hitherto 
had the right of voting in these places, can have 
no just cause for complaint. They have be- 
trayed the trust which had been confided to 


* Manchester, Leeds, Halifax, &c. were formerly repre- 
sented, : 
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them, and they must abide by the consequences 

of their guilt. Why, my objector adds, select 

these two cases, when seat-selling is ‘¢ as noto- 

rious as the sun at noon-day?” I grant it; and 

I admit, that, in whatever instances such vena- 

lity can be proved, the same proceedings should 

be adopted, till you have completely annihilated 

those nefarious practices, “ at the bare mention 

of which our ancestors would have startled with 
indignation.” 


Highly, my Lord, as I approve of the mea- 
sure which you have suggested, and fraught 
with consequences, as I believe it to be, that 
will be eminently conducive to the removal of 
abuses, I trust the rumour is unfounded, that 
the cause itself of Parliamentary Reform has 
been abandoned by those who were once its 
friends. So honourable, just, and upright a 
cause surely can never be deserted, but by the 
heartless advocate of existing abuses. Those 
who now occupy the seats, that were so gloriously 
filled by a Fox, a Whitbread, and a Romilly, 
will never suffer the holy flame of patriotism to 
expire on the altar of temporary expediency. 
“Tell it not in Gath; publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon.” ‘The charge is a libel upon 
the brightest spirits of the age. Let me be con- 
vinced that I am in error; Jet me be assured 
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from the lips of those, to whom I have been ac- 
customed to look up with respect and confidence, 
that the suspicion is become a fearful reality; 
and I will mourn over the loss of freedom with 
tears of the bitterest anguish, and prepare my- 
self for submission to the chains of a pestilential 
and desolating tyranny. I may then exclaim 
with the Roman poet, 


‘* Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.” 


Such a reverse however cannot happen. James 
II. was not expelled from the throne, to entail 
a curse on the names of his successors; and 
it has become a matter of public notoriety, that 
the Prince Regent had educated his lamented 
daughter in the political creed of Charles James 
Fox. This cannot be forgotten; nor will it 
ever be lost sight of by those, who venerate 
the memory of that illustrious statesman, or 
who retain a recollection of the principles, that 
consummated the bloodless revolution of 1688. 

Again, it may be said, let us know what is 
your plan of Reform. This, as I have already 
remarked, is a mere subterfuge. To obviate 
however the scruples of these careful guardians 
of the commonwealth, your Lordship may give 
a categorical answer to all such inquiries, and 
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place the question upon a bearing, that would 
repel all opposition... Reformers and anti-re- 
formers, for I have a great dislike to the ob- 
noxious distinctions of Whigs and Tories, are 
agreed in admitting, that the revolution, of which 
I have just spoken, cemented the materials of 
our national liberties. No reasonable man can. 
wish for more than what was guaranteed to us 
by that memorable event. Here we may recur 
to ‘ first principles.”* What encroachments 


* Mr. Pitt, in the year 1782, stated, “ he personally knew, 
that it was the opinion of this person, (Lord Chatham) that, 
without recurring to first principles in this respect, and establish- 
ing a more solid and equal representation of the people, by 
which the proper constitutional connexion should be re-' 
vived, this nation, with the best capacities for grandeur and 
happiness of any on the face of the earth, must be confounded 
with the mass of those whose liberties were lost in the corrup- 
tion of the people.”—In the year 1790, Mr. Flood stated, 
** Machiavel says wisely, that no free government can last, 
that is not often brought back to its first principles; and why ? 
Because the excellence of a free government is to control the 
evil passions and practices of rulers. What is the conse- 
quence? Those passions and practices are at perpetual war 
with such a constitution; they make a constant effort to un- 
dermine or evade this barrier which is opposed to them. 
What is perpetually assailed, must be perpetually defended: 
what is incessantly sapped, must be incessantly repaired. It 
is nonsense to say, that the English constitution, because it 
was once the best in the world, can never want reformation. 
A bad government cannot easily become worse 5 it therefore 
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have been made upon the system, then adopted 
for the security of our freedom against the inva- 
sions of arbitrary power? Do we enjoy the 
benefits of the Bill of Rights, and the Act of 
Settlement? Or have they been repealed and 
become a dead letter? Among other wise and 


may not want, and certainly does not deserve reparation. A 
good government does easily become worse ; it is with diffi- 
culty it can be preserved, even-by vigilance ; and of all things 
in the world it best deserves to be repaired.”—And Mr. Fox, 
in the year 1797, stated, “ now, Sir, I think that acting on 
this footing, to extend the right of election to house-keepers 
is the best and most advisable plan of reform: I think also, 
that it is the most perfect recurrence to first principles; I do not 
mean to the first principles of society, nor the abstract prin- 
ciples of representation, but to the first known and recorded 
principles of our constitution. According to the early his- 
tory of England, and the highest authorities on our parlia- 
mentary constitution, I find this to be the case. It is the 
opinion of the celebrated Glanville, that in all cases where no 
particular right intervenes, the common law right of paying 
scot and lot was the right of election in this land. This, Sir, 
was the opinion of Serjeant Glanville, and one of the most 
celebrated committees of which our parliamentary history has 
to boast ; and this in my opinion is the safest line of conduct 
you can adopt. But it is said, that éxtending the right of 
voting to housekeepers may, in some respects, be compared to 
universal suffrage. I have always deprecated universal suf- 
‘frage, not so much on account of the confusion to which it 
would lead, as because I think that we should, in reality, lose 
the very object we desire to obtain,” &c.—See also Paley’s 


Mor. and Pol. Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 192. chap. on the British 
Constitution. 
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salutary regulations established at this period, it 
was enacted, that ‘* election of Members of 
Parliament ought to be free;” and * that for 
redress of all grievances, and for the amending, 
strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Par- 
liaments ought to be held frequently.” 


How far the freedom of election has been vio- 
lated by Peers as well as Commoners I need not 
say; as it cannot be denied, that the major 
part of the Members of the House of Commons 
are returned in a manner quite unconstitutional, 
and destructive of all justice, honor, integrity, 
and good faith. That the Members. of that 
House are ‘* bought and sold like cattle at a 
fair’ may not be strictly true; and if they are 
returned in a more clandestine and less repulsive 
manner, than this expression would seem to 
imply, the practices alluded to are equally re- 
prehensible, and no doubt gave rise to the de- 
claration of a celebrated minister,* ‘* that every 
man had his price.” Such practices admit of 
no justification, though they are resorted to by 
those who plead the cause of Reform, as well as 
by those who are opposed to it. Individual pa- 
tronage must therefore give way to the public 
weal; and until this source of reproach and dis- 
satisfaction be removed, a stigma will be fixed 


* Sir Robert Walpole. 
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on that assembly, on whose portals should be 
inscribed PURITY and INDEPENDENCE. What 
right have the Aristocracy (of course by agents) 
to interfere in the concerns of an election? Let 
them produce their credentials; or let them 
withdraw their pretensions to an interference, 
that leads to an infringement of those privileges, 
which were intended solely for the benefit of the 
_ people. These practices are not the less dange- 
rous, because they are effected by secret conni- 
vance. It is sufficient, that they are known to 
exist ; and that they are expressly prohibited by 
the clause in the Bill of Rights, ‘ that election 
of Members of Parliament should be free.” 


« Parliaments ought to be held frequently.” 
The duration of Parliaments at the revolution 
was fixed for three years.* This is a right, to 
which I contend we may assert our claim; and 


* « The Bill of Rights in the second Session of William and 
Mary, among many other privileges which we now enjoy, 
enacts, that for redress of grievances, amending, strengthening, 
and preserving laws, parliaments ought to be frequently held ; 
and the sixth of the same reign explains the true meaning of 
the clause, when it declares, that frequent and new parlia- 
' ments tend very much to the happy union and good agree- 
ment between the king and the people; it confirms the 16th 
Charles II., that parliaments shall be held once in three years, 
at least ; and adds, that no parliament shal! continue more 
than three years at farthest.-—Mr. Bromley’s speech in 
1734. 
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‘the violation of it is in every respect pernicious, 
‘and an infraction of our chartered interests. 
Even admitting, that the peculiar circumstances 
of the times, resulting from the apprehensions 
of danger which threatened the country in 1716, 
may have justified the introduction of the Sep- 
tenmial Bill; yet no one will hesitate to allow, 
that it was considered as a measure of temporary 
benefit, and intended only to operate for a li- 
mited period. It is still pertinaciously defended 
on the ground of public convenience. With 
equal propriety we may vindicate an unlimited 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, or an un- 
conditional repeal of the Great Charter, extorted 
by the Barons from King John. In the argu- 
mentative and unanswerable speech delivered by 
Mr. Fox in the year 1797, in support of Mr. 
Grey’s* motion for Parliamentary Reform, he 
proposed a return to triennial Parliaments, and 
an extension of the right of election to house- 
keepers. Let a similar proposal be again made. 
The plan is specific and intelligible. The pe- 
riod is auspicious for its introduction, as the 
hackneyed objection, ‘‘ this is not a time for 
discussions of this nature,” can no longer be 
urged with any colour of plausibility.t At the 


* Now Earl Grey. 
+ “ No season could be more proper to begin a repair, than 
when a hurricane was near, and ready to burst forth.’—Mr. 


Fox’s speech in 1790. 
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conclusion of the most disastrous war that ever 
afflicted a great and powerful nation, it is more 
incumbent on us than ever, to stem the torrent 
of corruption, to root out acknowledged abuses, 
and to heal the wounds that have been inflicted 
by a lavish and profligate expenditure. The 
squalid form of pauperism meets us wherever we 
go. The middling classes of society have been 
reduced below their natural level. The valuable 
race of country gentlemen have sunk into insig- 
nificance, or become ‘‘ the forms of things un- 
known.” A spirit of unprincipled speculation 
has spread devastation over all orders of the peo- 
ple, to the ruin of private morals, and the injury 
of public character; and fortunes have been 
amassed by a nest of gambling adventurers, that 
bid fair to eclipse the splendour of nobility, and 
even royalty itself.* 


* By the 7th clause of the Act of Settlement, “ no person 
who has an office or place of profit under the king, or who 
receives a pension from the crown, shall be capable of serving 
as a member of the House of Commons.” This statute has 
been, to all intents and purposes, repealed. It would be im- 
possible to get the public business conducted, if all placemen 
were excluded from a seat in the representation ; but it should 
be confined to those who hold offices of responsibility. None 
other should be permitted to sit there ; for at present we seem 
to be constantly visited with a swarm of locusts, under the 
name of members, who would vote as they receive directions, 
for any men or any measures. 


Cc 
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The prophetic denunciations of Mr. Pitt, in 
the outset of his political career, have in part 
been accomplished. ‘* Without a Parliamentary 
Reform the nation will be plunged into new 
wars ;—without a Parliamentary Reform you 
cannot be safe against bad ministers, nor can 
even good ministers be of use to you.” By 
timely precaution, this awful prophecy may 
cease to excite any alarming apprehensions. 
Propose, my Lord, a remedy, by restoring to us 
the conditions of a solemn compact, as a mea- 
sure worthy to be followed up by the disfran- 
chisement of rotten boroughs. Stand forward 
as the advocate of triennial Parliaments and free- 
dom of election. Your Lordship will have diffi- 
culties to encounter, that must be met by corres- 
ponding energy. The names of those who have 
fought the same battle will inspire you with con- 
fidence; and, if your efforts should prove una- 
vailing, the recollection of a struggle in behalf 
of humanity and freedom will always be asolace ~ 
amidst the retirement of private life. The motto 
of that unsullied patriot, Algernon Sydney, should 
never be forgotten, ‘‘ sanctus amor patrie dat ani- 
mum.” But I do not despair of your exertions 
being crowned with success. The “ signs of the 
times’ lead me to indulge the feelings of hope, 
rather than of despondency. As the poet sings, 
“by degrees the human blossom blows;” so we 
have lived to witness the accomplishment of 
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useful schemes, which a former generation would 
have deemed the mere “ fabric of a vision.” 


While I unequivocally admit, that triennial 
‘Parliaments, and an extension of the elective fran- 
chise are, tomy humble conception, not only per- 
fectly compatible with the regulations established 
at the revolution of 1688, but also the best adapt- 
ed for the preservation of our national liberties ; 
I cannot suppress the uneasiness I feel at the re- 
flections, so indiscriminately cast on the principles 
of what are called the radical reformers. They 
are described in language so full of unmerited 
censure, and so tinctured with uncandid reproof, 
that it has sometimes produced a suspicion, that 
the abettors of these attacks are apprehensive of 
the consequences of fair and impartial inquiry. 
I regret it the more when I consider, that some 
men of the finest talents have professed them- 
selves the decided advocates for annual Parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage; men as little likely 
to be led away by wild and fanciful theories, as 
Newton or Locke, or any of those philosophers, 
whose merits have secured a passport to deathless 
renown. Some of them co-operated with those 
-who have passed to their long home, and with 
others who are now performing their part on the 
stage of human life, in their endeavours to effect 
a change in the representation, sacrificing minor 

Ce 
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differences for the sake of obtaining that, on 
which all parties, except the opposers of the mea- 
sure, were agreed. The great Sir William Jones,* 
the late Duke of Richmond, and the celebrated 
Dr, Jebb, may be ranked among the radical refor- 
mers, without unnecessarily swelling the list by 
the mention of others, who lived at the same and at 
an anterior period, and who were distinguished 
as much by the respectability of their characters, | 
as by their talents, acquirements, and learning. 


What political views prevented the Duke of 
Richmond from following up the principles, con- 
tained in his memorable letter to Colonel Sharman, 
I know not. The letter itself exhibits his recorded 
sentiments on a most momentous question, and 
I doubt whether the radical reformers of the pre- 
sent day would wish for more than that, for 
which the Duke of Richmond so strenuously con- 
tended.— Your Lordship may find some invaluable 
papers in Dr. Jebb’s works, published after his 
death by Dr. Disney; and I would recommend 
to your perusal the famous report of the sub- 
committee of Westminster in 1780, drawn up by 
that inflexible friend to civil and religious liberty, 
Thomas Brand Hollis Esq., chairman.—And be 


* «The patriots at the revolution,” said he, “ from the no- 
velty and difficulty of their situation, left their noble work unfi- 
nished : ‘ they scotched the snake, not killed it.’ ” 
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it recollected, that. it was the declaration of a 
great lawyer,* when the septennial Bill was intro- 
duced, ‘not septennial, but annual parliaments 
was our ancient constitution, and every departure 
from it has been attended with inconvenience 
and injury.” 


Seeing therefore the variety of opinion enter- 
tained by some of the greatest and wisest men 
on this profound and intricate subject, I must 
confess, that it appears to me rather presumptu- 
ous in the supporters of triennial parliaments to 
oppose, with so much virulence as many of them 
do, the principles of the radical reformers. Per- 
haps it would be difficult to prove, what was the 
ancient constitution of the country ; and I think 
it would be a waste of words to enter upon such 
an investigation, because the present state of 
society may require measures better adapted to 
its preservation, than what were judged expedi- 
ent in the infancy of political science. ‘Times 
and circumstances may have rendered different 
regulations, not only advisable, but salutary. 
After all, the inquiry may become a matter of 
abstract speculation; and if we bear in mind 
the necessity of adapting a remedy for the cor- 
rection of existing evils, the discussion might be 
brought into a narrow compass. It would be 


* Sir Robert, afterwards Lord Raymond. 
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divested of much extraneous matter, which only 
involves it in confusion and perplexity, and which 
has an evident tendency to increase the objections 
that are opposed, by the patrons of corruption, 
to every measure of human improvement. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, and at the same 
time entertaining the utmost respect for the con- 
scientious sentiments of men, who did not, and 
who do not, concur with me in opinion; I would, 
if the means were in my power, press the neces- 
sity of recurring to “ first principles,”’ as recom- 
mended by Mr. Fox; by which, I presume, he 
intended to convey his approval of the regula- 
tions that were adopted on the expulsion of 
James II. from the throne.* 


Without disparaging however the labours of 
those who are versed in antiquarian lore, and 
who have spent the ‘‘ midnight oil” in examining 
the records of history, with a view to the acquire- 
ment of aknowledge of our laws and constitution; 
I am anxious to see the question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform simplified as much as possible, and 
divested of all those vague and visionary specu- 
lations that impede the progress of its success. 
«* A house divided against itself cannot stand ;” 


* «Tt was at this era,” observes that intelligent writer, Mr. 


De Lolme, “that the true principles of civil society were fully 
established.” 
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and it is only by temperate discussion and the 
co-operation of all parties, that the accomplish- 
ment of the object can finally be obtained. But 
there is one point that. must not be passed over 
in silence, I mean, the characters and conduct 
of the present radical reformers. With the ex- 
ception of certain individuals, of whose worth 
and talents I entertain the most favourable opi- 
nion, the motives of these persons are so liable 
to suspicion, and their respectability is of so 
questionable a nature, that their interference has 
produced infinite disservice to a cause, which 


has, at least by them, been most incautiously 
defended. 


Its great apostle, “* whose tongue more poisons 
than the adder’s tooth,” is a man of most extra- 
ordinary abilities: and in speaking of this writer 
I should be sorry to indulge in that indiscrimi- 
nate abuse, to which he is himself so prone; or 
to run riot in that intemperate defiance of all 
moral decency, which is so characteristic of his 
later productions. His works will be read by 
the vulgar, as no man perhaps was ever more 
capable than he is of putting an abtruse subject 
into a simple form; they will be read by the mid- 
dling classes of society with varied sentiments of 
disgust and satisfaction ; they will be read by the 
upper circles with contempt and abhorrence. 
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Justice and truth form no part of his creed. The 
uneducated man will be attracted by his plain-. 
ness and perspicuity; the half-educated. man 
will not see through his sophistry ; the politician 
will pronounce him devoid of principle; the phi- 
losopher will accuse him of having perverted a 
noble talent to an ignoble purpose; and the re- 
ligious man—but here I forbear, for intolerance 
makes no part of my system of faith.—The noisy 
frantic orator, who is so fond of exhibiting him- 
self on every theatre of political debate, posseses 
not a tithe of the talent of his fellow-labourer to 
recommend himself to public notice; but his 
deficiency in sense is made up in sound; and. 
his talents, humble as they are, are exactly fitted 
to attract the gaze of the idle and inconsiderate 
multitude. Wherever he goes, he is followed by 
a train of superficial admirers, who mistake his 
invectives for arguments, and his bullying for 
courage. In such hands the cause of Reform 
cannot terminate in a prosperous issue. 


« Why do we hold our tongues, 
That most may claim this argument for ours ?”’# 


* “ Early reformations are amicable arrangements with a 
friend in power ; late reformations are terms imposed upon a 
conquered enemy. Early reformations are made in cold 
blood; late reformations are made under a state of inflamma- 
tion. In that state of things the people behold in government 
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In connexion with this branch of the subject 
it may be noticed, that a large portion of the radi- 
cal reformers have quarrelled with almost the only 
public character that could cast any respectability 
on their proceedings. Sir Francis Burdett I be- 
lieve to be a gentleman, and a man of honor, 
rectitude, and integrity. He may have been 
rather intemperate upon some occasions, but I 
never doubted that he felt a real love for his 
country. It is impossible to suppose, that aman 
of his fortune and station could feel otherwise ; 
and I trust he will see the necessity of uniting 
with your Lordship, and other calm dispassionate 
reformers, in endeavouring to procure what may 
be attainable, though it might not realize that 
particular plan which he has considered as the 
model of political excellence. 


nothing that is respectable. They see the abuse, and they 
will see nothing else ; they fall into the temper of a furious 
populace provoked at the disorder of a house of ill-fame ; 
they never attempt to correct or regulate; they go to work 
by the shortest way—they abate the nuisance—they pull 
down the house. As it is the interest of government that re- 
formation should be early, it is the interest of the people that 
it should be temperate; because a temperate reform is per- 
manent; it has a principle of growth, and leaves. room for 
farther improvement.” Mr. Burke’s speech in 1780.—In the 
same year Mr. Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton) brought 
forward his memorable resolution, “ that the influence of the 
crown has-increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished,” 
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This spirit of moderation influenced Mr. Wy- 
vill, a name only to be mentioned with honour, 
when he published his “‘ Defence of the Reformers 
of England,” in the year 1792; and he also ad- 
mitted, that annual Parliaments and universal 
suffrage were “ within the verge of the constitu- 
tion.” After passing a well-merited and glowing 
panegyric on the characters of Sir George Saville 
and Dr. Price, he spoke of Paine’s “ Rights of 
Man” in terms of the severest censure; yet he 
pronounced it to be a book “ ably and forcibly 
written, though neither with candour nor wis- 
dom:”’ and he animadverted with considerable 
tartness on the conduct of the apostate Burke. 
Mr. Wyvill’s valuable pamphlet cannot be too 
carefully perused, on account of the manly and 
generous sentiments it contains; and coming 
from the pen of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, it is intitled to every attention, and 
should be read with the most lively interest. He 
suggested, that “‘the septennial Bill should be 
repealed, that the representation of the people 
be amended on the principles proposed by Mr. 
Pitt, and that the right of suffrage be granted to 
copyholders and householders of a certain class, 
with effectual regulations to discourage expense 
and tumult at elections.” These principles, 
brought into action at this juncture by men of 
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weight and influence, would, I think, effectually 
counteract the projects of the radical reformers, 
and induce them to desist from proposing schemes, 
that have no chance of being attended with suc- 
cess. Another consequence would be likely to 
ensue. The respectable part of the radical would 
probably coalesce with the moderate reformers, 
if they saw a determination in the latter fazrly, 
fully, and jirmly to come forward and demand a 
restitution of the rights granted to the people, on 
King William’s being invested with the crown. 
There is one passage in Mr. Wyvill’s pamphlet 
so applicable to the present time, that I cannot 
refrain from inserting it. ‘‘ For the preservation 
of general peace and harmony, from a just regard 
for rational liberty and the happiness of the com- 
munity, it is devoutly to be wished, that justice 
will be conceded before the hour shall arrive, 
when fierce contention to recover the rights of 
the nation shall be unavoidable. Instead of 
hazarding their dignified privileges and great 
‘constitutional powers to preserve their encroach- 
ments on the rights of election; prudence, and 
their interest, justly considered, seem to recom- 
mend to our great Patrician families and to the 
Crown to secure those powers and privileges, and 
the Constitution itself, by yielding a power un- 
warrantably gained, before the national resent- 
ment be completely roused, and moderate con- 
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cessions would no longer be accepted with the 
grateful approbation of the public.” 


Under these circumstances, how incumbent is 
it on the Patriot statesman to rally the friends of 
freedom at one common standard, and to frus- 
trate the stratagems of perhaps its unconscious ad- 
visers ; for I would not knowingly “ set down 
ought in malice.” Embattled myriads will join 
you in this holy crusade, and you may retire 
from the conflict with the trophies of victory ; 
but, if it should not be so; if you should be ob- 
liged to give way to overpowering numbers, one 
consolation will yet remain,—to be defeated is 
not to be disgraced ;—and the voice of public 
applause shall award to you the encomium of the 
poet, 


“Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more,...... well deserve it.” 


One argument in particular, adduced in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform, has always with me 
possessed the greatest weight; and that is, that 
the present state of our representation completely 
annuls the responsibility of Ministers. Let them 
carry into effect the most obnoxious and the 
most unconstitutional measures, and such as 
would deservedly expose them to impeachment ; 
and they would never find it a difficulty in 
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screening themselves from censure by summoning 
their venal majorities, or in protecting themselves 
bya bill ofindemnity. I have no reference at this 
moment to the acts of the present administration. 
The argument is applicable to any administration, 
and to allseasons. Of the noble Lord at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government, it is impossible for me 
to express myself but in terms of the highest re- 
spect, however much I may disapprove of some 
of his ministerial regulations. He has, in various 
instances, evinced a strong liberality of sentiment 
and generosity of principle. Having never join- 
ed in an unqualified censure of Ministers, I hope 
I should have the candour and justice to acknow- 
ledge it, whenever I see reason to approve of 
their conduct. 


The remark of Lord Bacon, that “ knowledge 
is power,” is exemplified in all the passing events 
of the present day ; and knowledge begins to be 
extensively diffused over every class of society. 
The spell is broken which paralyzed the ener- 
gies of the human understanding; and the bless- 
ed effects of our SCHOOLS FOR ALL are universally 
felt and admitted. Knowledge leads to virtue, 
and virtue to happiness.—The labours of the 
Education Committee, of which Mr. Brougham 
was Chairman, and in speaking of him I shall 
merely echo the eulogium passed on him by the 
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Jate Sir Samuel Romilly, that he “ finds time for 
any thing that has a tendency to the advance- 
ment of human happiness,” will contribute to 
hasten the march of man’s intellectual improve- 
ment, and dissipate those clouds which have 
hitherto obscured the fairest features of the mo- 
ral character.— Would to God, that the lamented 
Romilly had been living to witness the effects of 
his unwearied exertions, in a Committee having 
at length been appointed to inquire into the state 
of our criminal laws. With what delight would 
he have hailed the prospect of an improving ci- 
vilization, in a more equitable distribution of 
punishments, and a more accurate definition of 
offences against the peace and order of society. 
—Though stained by enormities of the blackest 
dye, and by excesses, the bare recollection of 
which is enough to overwhelm us with terror and 
dismay; the late revolution in France has been 
productive of effects that cannot fail to generate 
the most extensive benefits, and that unveil an 
instructive moral lesson to the world. Who that 
sees what France zs, can wish for a return to what 
France was ? She is emancipated from slavery. 
We cannot palliate the sanguinary atrocities of 
which she has been guilty, yet we may derive 
instruction from her vices and misfortunes.— 
These, and other concurring circumstances, lead 
me to hope, with some degree of confidence, for a 
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successful appeal in behalf of Parliamentary Re- 
form, not upon any vague and indefinite principles, 
but upon the broad basis of PUBLIC UTILITY.* 


So much has been said and written,—so much 
energy has been displayed, and so much learning 
evinced in the numerous discussions that have 
taken place on the subject of the Corporation 
and Test Acts, that I may be thought arrogant 
even in an attempt to represent my own opinion. 
The same apology must be offered which affects 
every question of public interest, that it should 
be discussed again and again, till we hear the 
authoritative declaration, ‘‘ the ayes have it.” 
That. it should have slept in peace from the year 
1790, when it was last brought forward in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Fox, in a speech of 
unparalleled eloquence, certainly surprizes me. 
It cannot be, that it has lost any of its claims to 
merit and support, or that it is regarded with in- 


* There is one sentence in Mr. De Lolme’s work on the 
Constitution of England, upon which all parties would do well 
to reflect. “ If the measures of government, and the reception 
_ of those measures in Parliament, by means of a too complying 
House of Commons, should ever be such as to spread a serious 
alarm among the people, the same causes which have concurred 
to establish public liberty would, no doubt, operate again, and 
likewise concur in its support.” 
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difference by those who suffer under its opera- 
tion. Other causes may be assigned for the 
neglect which it has experienced ; but as these 
causes are removed, it may be hoped, that no 
impediment will again occur to its passing 
through the ordeal of Parliamentary investiga- 
tion. If there be one truth more clear than 
another, it is, that we have a right to worship 
God according to the dictates of our own con- 
sciences. ‘This right we possess. Why then 
should any particular creed, or profession of 
faith, restrict Dissenters from the enjoyment of 
those privileges, which solely attach to persons 
who are comprised within the pale of the estab- 
lished Church ? 


It is not my intention to inquire into the origin 
of Establishments,—their necessity, expediency, 
or utility; nor do I believe that the Dissenters have 
any wish to interfere with the prerogatives of the 
hierarchy. So far as I know any thing of them, 
they only contend for an admission to privileges, 
which should be open to all, without distinction 
of sect or party. They conform to the law, 
which authorizes a provision for the clergy of 
the established Church, by the payment of tithes, 
whatever may be their private opinion respecting 
the policy, or equity, of remunerating the Clergy 
in this manner. While it continues to be the 
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law, they know and feel, that they are bound to 
obey it: and they have besides a provision to 
make for their own ministers. Their charac- 
ters in society are as respectable as those of any 
in the Establishment ; they are friends to peace 
and order; their loyalty is unimpeached; they 
have been the most zealous defenders of the prin- 
ciples which placed the Brunswick family on the 
throne; and when civil war threatened its de- 
struction in the years 1715 and 1745, they were 
among the foremost to expose their ‘lives and 
fortunes,” (very different from the “lives and for 
tunes men’”’ of the present day) in defence of 
their king and country. Their ministers are dis- 
tinguished for the correctness of their moral con- 
duct : indeed it is only upon this condition, that 
they would be permitted to discharge the duties 
of their ministerial stations. Like Cesar’s wife, 
they must not be suspected. Suspicion would 
dissolve the charm, that enables them to com- 
mand the respect of their congregations, and 
that covers them as it were with a robe of sanc- 
tity. Why then, I repeat, should any particular 
creed, or profession of faith, restrict Dissent- 
ers from the enjoyment of those privileges, which 
solely attach to persons who are comprised with- 
in the pale of the established Church ? 


It will not I presume be contended, that these 
D 
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privileges can be vindicated upon any principles of 
natural right ; as by parity of reason, “ the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong’ may be justi- 
fied in an equal degree.—It will not I presume 
be contended, that theirs is the only true faith ; 
if it should be, how happens it that Presbyteri- 
anism is the established religion in Scotland, and 
Popery in our North American Colonies.—It will 
not I presume be contended, that antiquity or 
immemorial usage can be urged, as an argument 
for the retention of these privileges; as, in that 
case, the present form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment would turn out to be a complete usurpa- 
tion. 


The only substantial reason that can be as- 
signed for the exclusion of Dissenters from parti- 
cipating in the advantages, which at present be- 
long solely to those who receive the sacrament 
in the Church of England, is,—that such is the 
pleasure of the law.— Whatever the law is, if it be 
not founded in justice, it ought to be repealed. In | 
the 13th and 25th years of Charles the Second’s 
reign those statutes were passed, that violated 
the freedom of religious worship, and subjected 
non-conformists to disabilities, of which they 
have so much reason to complain. The former 
was principally levelled against Protestant Dis- 
senters, and the latter was intended to operate 
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against the Catholics: but the latter affects Pro- 
testant Dissenters as well. Whatever objections 
may be made against an acknowledgment of the 
Catholic claims, ought not to preclude a conces- 
sion of certain privileges to Protestants, which 
admit of no such difficulty. Let each then be 
determined by their own respective merits, and 
adjusted on separate grounds. 


Though I profess myself an advocate for Tole- 
ration,* in the most enlarged sense of the word, 


* « Toleration,” says the excellent Dr. Percival, “ though 
adopted by Mr. Locke, and other writers of the first distinc- 
tion, appears to be injurious to that religious liberty, which it 
is designed to impart. It implies a right to impose articles of 
faith and modes of worship; that non-conformity is a crime; 
and that the sufferance of it is a matter of favour or liberty. 
But the non-conformist in every country, whether he be a 
christian at Constantinople, a protestant at Rome, an episco- 
palian in Scotland, or a presbyterian in England, if his rational 
principles be consonant to his practice, will regard this claim 
of right as usurpation, and will urge, that it has neither been 
conferred by Jesus Christ, nor delegated by the people.”— 
‘* Toleration,” as Dr. Paley observes, “ is of two kinds: the al- 
lowing to dissenters the unmolested profession and exercise.of 
their religion, but with an exclusion from offices of trust and 
_ emolument in the state, which is a partial Toleration; and the 
admitting them, without distinction, to all the civil privileges 
and capacities of other citizens, which is a complete Tolera- 
tion.” And it is evident, that Paley was in favour of the 
latter. See the conclusion of his chapter on Religious Estab- 
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I think it can never be deemed a want of libera- 
lity in Protestant Dissenters, if they should wish 
to disjoin their cause from the Catholics, against 
whom a prejudice exists, that retards the accom- 
plishment of their most earnest’ and reasonable 
hopes. At the same time, I am not aware of 
any solid objection to the Protestant Dissenters 
making common cause with their Catholic 
brethren; but the pretensions of each should 
in my opinion be kept distinct, and their griev- 
ances stated, without resorting to the necessity 
of adopting any uniformity of procedure; as 
many no doubt might be disposed to listen to 
the applications for relief from Protestant Dis- 
senters, whose honest and conscientious scruples 
would indispose them to make any farther con- 
cessions to the believers in the religion of the 
Church of Rome. This argument with me pos- 
sesses considerable influence; and I do not see, 
that I can by any means be charged with in- 


lishments, &c.—Mrs. Barbauld has the following remarks, 
“* Complete Toleration, though an expression often adverted to 
by both parties, is in truth a solecism in terms; for ali that is 
tolerated ought to be done away with, whenever it is found 
practicable and expedient. Complete convalesence is no 
longer convalescence, but health; and complete Toleration is 
no longer Toleration, but liberty. Let the term therefore be 
discarded, which, however softened, involves in it an insult 
with regard to us, and, however extended, an absurdity with 
regard to yourselves.”’ 
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tolerance, if I contend for the propriety of re- 
pealing the Corporation and Test Acts, so far as 
they affect Protestant Dissenters only. 


In an admirable volume now before me, (Fur- 
neaux’s Letters to Blackstone) the principles of 
religious liberty are detailed with peculiar felicity, 
strength, and elegance; and to the same author 
are we indebted for a corrected report, published 
under the authority of the noble Judge himself, 
of the most elaborate and brilliant specimen of 
juridical eloquence that was ever delivered.* To 
this volume and speech I shall have occasion fre- 
quently to refer. 


The Corporation Act, as I have before said, 
was principally levelled against Protestant Dis- 
senters; and it is remarkable, that they should 
have themselves made no opposition to the 
Test Act, though they were included in its ope- 
ration. The circumstances of the times ren- 
dered such a measure necessary perhaps for 
the safety of the kingdom; and they concurred 
in its adoption, trusting to the justice of Parlia- 
ment to relieve them, at a future period, from 


* Lord Mansfield’s speech in the case of Allen Evans, who 
refused to pay the fine for not serving the office of sheriff, on 
the plea of his being a dissenter. 
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the penalties and disabilities, to which they had 
exposed themselves for the common good. Bills 
to this effect were consequently brought forward ; 
and the proposals for their relief were defeated 
by means, which no man will wonder at, who 
reflects on the insidious policy of that persecut- 
ingreign. A Bill had passed both houses of Par- 
liament, which did not receive the royal assent, 
Owing to the graceless and base intrigues of the 
King. Lord North, in his reply to Mr. Beaufoy 
in the year 1787, gave it as his opinion, that 
“the repeal was wisely and patriotically re- 
fused ;” and he at the same time referred to what 
passed between James II. and the Prince of 
Orange respecting Toleration and abolition of 
the Test, as mentioned by Bishop Warburton in 
his ** Alliance between Church and State,” which 
Dr. Furneaux pronounces to be not history but 
fable. For some valuable remarks on this part 
of the subject, I beg to refer your Lordship to an 
important note in Dr. Furneaux’s volume, 2nd edit. 
page 178; and there will I imagine be no diffi- 
culty in determining, which of the two had the 
best of the argument. 


Had it not been for the resistance of the seven 
Bishopsto theauthority of an infatuated Monarch, 
these statutes would have been rendered obsolete, 
and Popery would have become the established 
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religion of the country. James met with a merit- 
ed fate in being deprived of his crown. His suc- 
cessor gave us all he could by the Act of Tole- 
ration; an Act framed, as Mr. Locke'says in a 
letter to Limborch, “ not with that latitude per- 
haps which you, and such as you, who are ge- 
nuine christians, void of all ambitious and party 
views, would -wish:” and King William would 
have given us more, had he not been checked 
*< by the blind zeal of the times, and the high 
principles of some leading men in convocation 
and parliament.’’* 


The Toleration Act however was a benefit, 
though not without alloy. Imperfect as it was, 
it evinced a disposition to encourage a spirit of 
liberality, and an inclination to discountenance 
those detestable principles, that had so long pre- 
vailed under the influence of the House of Stuart. 
It was left for the present enlightened reign ta 
mitigate the severities that were inflicted on non- 
conformity ; and Mr. William Smith’s jirsé Bill 
for the relief of Unitarians would have nearly 
perfected the glorious work. If we may judge 
from the correspondence between Mr. Smith 
-and Mr. Bentham, prefixed to Mr. Bentham’s 
«* Church of Englandism,” it received no oppo- 


* Dr. Furneaux. 
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sition from the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Earl of Liverpool, though it was objected to by 
the Lords Eldon and Ellenborough.* For the 
sake of unanimity and in the hope of gaining 
something, Mr. Smith abandoned his original 
intention and introduced a measure, which he 
considered to be effective; but which recent cir- 
cumstances, and particularly a Chancery case 
now pending, seem to have involved in difficulty 
and confusion. In my own opinion Mr. Smith’s 
Bill has done very little good, if the Unitarians 
are still amenable to the common law of the 
land; and that is a question I suppose ‘“ adhuc 
sub judice.”’ 


But who is to define what the common law is 
in this instance? Is it to be traced to the time of 
Alfred the Great, (the supposed origin of the com- 

-mon law) who, according to Hume, “ preserved 
the most sacred regard to the liberty of his peo- 


_ * It seems quite unaccountable, that Lord Ellenborough 
should have opposed any measure for the relief of Unita- 
rians, as I believe it is beyond dispute, that his father, Bishop 
of Carlisle, was an avowed Unitarian: and of so liberal a dis- 
position was his brother, Bishop of Elphin, that, through a 
friend, he conveyed to the late Dr. Priestley a magnificent 
‘donation of one hundred pounds to enable him to publish one 
' of his theological works. See Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsay. 


+ The Wolverhampton case, reported in the Monthly Re- 
pository for July, 1817. 
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ple;”? and who declared by his will, “‘ that it was 
just the English should for ever remain as free as 
their own thoughts ?”’—I fear, my Lord, if we in- 
vestigate the subject, Protestantism itself must 
yield to the claims of Popery. 


Mr. Shadwell argued the point with more flip- 
pancy than judgment. He contended, that im- 
pugning the doctrine of the Trinity was still an 
indictable offence at common law, and quoted 
the authorities of Lords Hale and Raymond, 
who held, that ‘* Christianity is part of the com- 
mon law of the land.” When he quoted these 
authorities, it would have been candid in him to 
have stated the precise words that were used, as 
he has assigned to them an interpretation which 
they were never intended to convey.* I find 


* In the case tried before Lord Chief Justice Hale, the de- 
fendant had been charged with stating, that religion is a cheat, 
&c.; and Hale’s opinion was, “ to say religion is a cheat is to 
dissolve all moral obligations, whereby civil societies are pre- 
served, and that christianity is parcel of the law, and theréfore 
to reproach the christian religion is to speak in subversion of 
the law.”’—In the case tried before Lord Raymond for deny- 
ing the miracles of our Saviour, his words are much more 
pointed. He said, “christianity zn general is parcel of the 
law of England, and therefore to be protected by it:” and the 
court “ desired it might be taken notice of, that they laid their 
stress an the word general, and did not intend to include 
disputes among learned men upon particular controverted 
points.” «J would have it taken notice of,” continued Lord 
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Lord Raymond’s words to be, ‘ Christianity zz 
general is parcel of the law of England, and to 
be protected by it, &c.’’ Who doubts it? What 
has thzs however to do with the Trinity? A doc- 
trine of the established Church certainly, but a 
mere article of speculative belief; and I may defy 
Mr. Shadwell or any man living to prove its truth, 
even though he possessed the infallibility of St. 
Peter’s chair. He may himself believe it to be 
a doctrine founded in truth; but what does that 
prove? Only that it is true to his own mind. 
Being a doctrine of the established Church, it 
may be sincerely and honestly believed by most 
of its members. I have no quarrel with them 
on this account, any more than with those, who 
honestly and sincerely believe in, what appears 
to me, the strange doctrine of transubstantiation. 


Raymond, “that we do not meddle with any difference of 
opinion, and that we interpose only where the very root of christi- 
anity itself is struck at, as it plainly is by this allegorical scheme, 
the new Testament, and the whole relation of the life and mi- 
racles of Christ being denied.”*—Nothing can be more plain 
and intelligible than this language; and the judges of those 
days seem to have entertained more correct notions of religion 
and law than some of the present. I take it for granted, the 
learned advocate cited these two authorities, as in his opinion 
the strongest, if not the only ones, to bear upon the question ; 
and to me it is as clear as any proposition in Euclid, that Mr. 
Shadwell’s argument is in direct contravention of the princi- 
ples laid down by the eminent judges above alluded to. 


* Mon. Rep. ut sup. 
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Until it can be ascertained therefore, that the 
Church is infallible, I must claim the liberty of 
doubting, whether the Trinity has any thing to 
do with the Christian religion. If it has not, 
Mr. Shadwell surely will not then say, that im- 
pugning the doctrine of the Trinity is an offence 
at common law. I may be pronounced an ig- 
norant, an wnlearned man; and I am content to 
be thought so, till common law in regard to this 
subject can be reconciled with common sense. 
I would recommend this learned gentleman, 
and all others who agree with him, to “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” the words of 
the venerable Primate of all England, who must 
be supposed to know something of these matters, 
when Lord Sidmouth’s attempt in 1811 to im- 
pose restrictions on the Dissenters was defeated, 
by a simultaneous burst of indignation from all 
parts of the kingdom. ‘However he might 
lament,” said the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘© what he conceived to be the errors of Protestant 
Dissenters, it was to be recollected, that the Bible 
was the foundation of ¢hezr religious belief, as well 
as of that of the established Church: and it was to . 
be recollected also, that the best of interpretations 
were but the interpretations of MEN, and that the 
best of men were liable to error.”* 


* The words of the illustrious Sir Isaac Newton deserve here 
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If it was intended, that the Unitarian Dissen- 
ters should zx reality be protected by this Bill, it 
is.ungenerous to subject them to penalties by the 
supposed construction of the common law. ‘To 
punish a man for opinions, that have been pro- 
duced by the force of reason, is odious and un- 
just; as John Selden observes in his instructive 
little volume, ‘* Table Talk,” ‘* ’tis a vain thing 
to talk of a heretic, for aman for his heart can 
think no otherwise than he does think,’”’ And in 
speaking of the Unitarians, with whom I have a 
very limited acquaintance, but whom I highly re- 
spect for their virtues and integrity, I wish to have 
it understood, that I am not here defending their 
rule of faith ; for it would be extremely injurious 
to the CAUSE, which I have much at heart, to 
meddle with particular opinions. I allude to 
Unitarianism, only in reference to a legal ques- 
tion ; and I have been induced to enlarge on this 
case, from the danger of certain principles to the 
general interests of all Dissenters, advanced by the 
Counsel and the Judge during the discussion, and 


to be introduced, “The authority of Emperors, Kings, and 
Princes is human ; the authority of Councils, Synods, Bishops, 
and Presbyters is human; the authority of the Prophets is di- 
vine, and comprehends the sum of religion, reckoning Moses 
and the Apostles among the Prophets ; and if an Angel from 
Heaven preach any other gospel than what they have delivered, let 
him be accursed.’ Observations on the prophecies of Daniel. 
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which, though not at once perceptible, would 
tend to abrogate those privileges secured to them 
by law. 


The more we examine Mr. Shadwell’s argu- 
ment, the more reason we shall see to be con- 
vinced of its absurdity. It is evident, that Hale 
and Raymond in the instances just cited re- © 
ferred to Christianity 7m general, and not to any 
peculiar articles of religious belief; and Mr. 
Benyon with great propriety observed, in: reply 
to Mr. Shadwell, ‘‘ that the law did not’ take 
cognizance of particular opinions, except such 
as impugned the divine authority of religion and 
the Holy Scriptures.” It may admit of dispute, 
notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, whether the supposed common law in 
this instance has not been repealed by the Tri- 
nity Bill.* 


* How far the following extract from Mr. De Lolme’s Work 
is applicable to this question must be left for others to deter- 
mine. ‘ The written law is the collection of the various Acts 
of Parliament, the originals of which are carefully preserved, 
especially since the reign of Edward III. Without entering 
into the distinction made by Lawyers with respect to them, 
such as public and private Acts, declaratory Acts, or such as 
are made to extend or restrain the common law, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that, being the result of the united wills 
of the three constituent parts of the legislature, they, in all 
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Mr: Shadwell: contended, ‘* that the doctrine 
of the Trinity was the essence of Christianity, and 
that Unitarianism struck at the very vitals of it;”’ 
and ‘‘he traced back the Trinity to the church 
of Rome, as settled by the various councils of 
Nice, Trent, &c.”—Why. did not the learned 
gentleman go back a little farther? He would 
have found, that the doctrine of the Trinity was 
scarcely known for the first three centuries after 
Christianity made its appearance in the world. 
But suppose it has been settled as a doctrine of 
the Church by these celebrated councils; were 
the members of which they were composed en- 
dowed with such supernatural gifts, as that thezr 
decisions shall determine what is; or what is not, 
a doctrine of revelation? They may have be- 
lieved it to be so, and that is all. This argument 
therefore is not worth a straw. It may suit 
the views of a violent polemic ;—but the chief 
dignitary of your Church again comes in very op- 
portunely to my aid: “the best interpretations 


cases, supersede the common law, and all former statutes ; and 
the judges must take cognizance of them, and decide in con- 
formity to them, eyen though they had not been alleged by” 
the parties.”—See Mr. Bentham’s second letter to Mr. Smith 
on the question, “« What is common law?” page 39: and his 
“Fragment on Government,” page 191, on what ought to be 
done, by transforming the common into statute law. 
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of the Scriptures are but the interpretations of 
MEN, and ¢he best of men are liable to error.” Mr, 
Shadwell may be as sincere in believing the Tri- 
nity, as I may be sincere in disbelieving it: and 
to adopt the expressions of that acute reasoner, 
Chillingworth, “I am fully assured, that God 
does not, and therefore that men ought not, to re- 
quire any more of any man than this, to believe the 
Scripture to be God’s word, to endeavour to find 
the true sense of it, and to live according to it.” 
That the Trinity is an acknowledged doctrine of 
the church of England there can be no doubt ; 
but that it is ‘* the essence of Christianity,’ with 
due submission to Mr. Shadwell, I must take 
leave to declare my dissent. 


When he said, * that Unitarianism struck at 
the very vitals of Christianity,” I am willing to 
hope, that it was only intended as an oratorical 
flourish. Without more theological learning 
than he can possibly have any pretensions to, I 
would suggest to him, that it is rather arrogant 
to dogmatise in this manner, A little more dif- 
fidence in his assertions would be commendable; 
and if he were to consult the liberal Primate to 
whom I have before alluded, he might be told, 
that some Unitarians have been among the ablest 
defenders of Christianity, and have made many 
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most valuable contributions to the store of bibli- 
cal criticism. The Archbishop, I can readily be- 
lieve, would not be reluctant to acknowledge the 
merits of Dr. Lardner, and would pronounce him 
perhaps one of the most, if not the most learned 
critic that this, or any other country, has pro- 
duced. If Unitarianism “struck at the very vitals 
of Christianity,” we might naturally expect that 
Unitarians would be immoral men; though I feel 
confident, that Mr. Shadwell will not bring 
against them such an accusation, in consequence 
of any difference between their and his religious 
opinions: nor in these remarks is it my wish to 
violate the rules of politeness, by speaking disre- 
spectfully of a man whom I have not the pleasure 
to know. From all that I have heard of him, he 
is highly thought of in the court where he prac- 
tises, and is considered an ornament to his profes- 
sion; but it is to be regretted, that professional 
men should sometimes, in the heat of their zeal, 
‘“o’erstep the modesty of nature ;” and give a la- 
titude to expressions, which are inconsistent 
with the limited capacity of the human mind. 


I have dwelt the longer on this case, because 
it involves a variety of considerations that are 
dangerous, as I have before inentioned, to the 
interests of the whole body of Dissenters; and be- 
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cause Unitarianism till within a few years has 
been considered a very obnoxious doctrine, and 
might have been one obstacle to the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts.* As the world be- 
comes wiser, it becomes more liberal; and the 
words—blasphemy, heresy, and schism,—as appli- 
cable to any sincere believers in the religion of 
Christ, will in time be expunged from the voca- 
bulary of every liberal Christian. ) 


* In Paley’s chapter on Religious Establishments, &c. there 
are to be found many excellent and liberal sentiments, which 
are creditable to him both as a man and as a Christian; but 
without allowing that he has justified the necessity of an Esta- 
blishment upon any solid principles, (and his arguments are 
sometimes very feeble,) I am induced to select the following 
observations, as applicable to the subject before me. “ For 
though some purposes of order and tranquillity may be an- 
swered by the establishment of creeds and confessions, yet 
they are at all times attended with serious inconveniences. 
They check inquiry; they violate liberty; they ensnare the 
consciences of the Clergy by holding out temptations to pre- 
varication ; however they may express the persuasion, or be 
accommodated to the controversies, or the fears of the age in 
which they are composed, in process of time, and by reason 
of the changes which are wont to take place in the judgment 
of mankind upon religious subjects, they come at length to 
contradict the actual opinions of the Church, whose doctrines 
they profess to contain ; and they often perpetuate the proscrip- 
tion of sects and tenets, from which any danger has long ceased to 


be apprehended. 
E 
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But I confess I was rather startled at the con- 
clusion of Mr, Shadwell’s speech, where he 
“« protested against its being supposed, that he 
intended, or wished to prevent persons from 
thinking as they pleased on these subjects; but 
contended, that preaching and propagating such 
opinions was attacking the very vitals of Chris- 
tianity, was contrary to the law, which had by 
the recital of its acts pronounced it blasphemous 
and wicked, and ought not to be countenanced 
by the Court.” —** Thinking as they pleased !”’— 
why the dungeons of the inquisition, and all its 
formidable array of infernal torture, cannot pre- 
ventit. As Mr.Shadwell however has referred to 
the Councils of Nice and Trent, and if he were 
to turn over the pages of ecclesiastical history, he 
would find that they consisted of a set of strange 
fellows; I beg to refer him to a work of consider- 
able interest, and containing many admirable 
sentiments, Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. “ They 
lay down this as a maxim, that a man cannot 
make himself belzeve any thing he pleases ; nor do 
they drive any to dissemble their thoughts by 
threatenings, so that men are not tempted fo lie 
or disguise their opinions ; which, being a sort of 
fraud, is abhorred by the U¢opians.””—When this 
attack was made on the supposed ‘“ blasphemous 
and wicked” tenets of the Unitarians, I certainly 
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felt surprize, that the Solicitor (now Attorney) 
General should have left it to Mr. Benyon to 
repel such uncharitable insinuations, as I have 
always understood, that till lately he professed 
the sentiments of this class of Dissenters; and 
he could from personal knowledge have borne 
testimony to the piety, learning, and irreproach- 
able characters of some of their Ministers, 


«© Preaching and propagating such opinions 
was contrary to the law, which had by the re- 
cital of its acts pronounced it blasphemous, &c.””— 
Now, my Lord, leaving common law out of the 
question, I would ask Mr. Shadwell, is Unita- 
rianism an offence by any statute law? Is the 
blasphemy act or any other act still in force, as 
it may be so presumed from Mr. Shadwell’s 
‘speech, with respect to the believers in this doc- 
trine or not? If it be, they are now at the mercy 
of the Attorney General, and he neglects his 
duty, if he does not put the act in force. The 
penal statutes affecting Unitarians were consi- 
dered to have been repealed by the Trinity Bull, 
which met with no opposition in either House 
of Parliament: but, as Mr. Shadwell has stated, 
that the law has pronounced the doctrine ‘ blas- 
phemous,” and that it ‘ ought not to be coun- 
tenanced by the Court,” how happens it, that 

Eg 
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the Bishops and my Lord Eldon suffered. the Bill 
to pass sub silentio through the House of Lords ? 
This observation was not merely an oratorical 
flourish, but a stigma on the whole Legislature : 
and Mr. Shadwell will not, I apprehend, be com- 
plimented for so injudicious and ill-timed a sug- 
gestion. 


I would ask my learned opponent one ques- 
tion more. How can Unitarianism be called 
blasphemy 2? A word that in nine cases out of ten 
is made use of, contrary to its natural and ob- 
vious meaning. Impugning the Frinity had 
been so called in some old statutes; and if they 
have been repealed, the word ought to be discon- 
tinued, as having no definite application. Blas- 
phemy, as stated by Johnson, “ is an offering of 
some indignity unto God himself.”—Bailey de- 
fines it, ‘* cursing and swearing, vile, reproach- 
ful language, tending to the dishonour of God, 
or to the hurt of any man’s name and credit.”— 
‘“* Blasphemy is, to speak injuriously of or. con- 
cerning God, his attributes, his works, his. word 
or his providence, and that intentionally ; for 
without the intention there can be no injurious 
meaning, no impiety in the speaker. A person 
may speak in an injurious manner concerning 
God through mere ignorance or prejudice; in 
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that case, however, he is chargeable with error, 
not with blasphemy.”*—This word, which has 
served as an ignis fatuus to hoodwink the under- 
standings and to benumb the faculties of mah- 
kind, is of such solemn import, that it ought not to 
be unnecessarily introduced into subjects of théo- 
logical controversy. It cannot by possibility be 
fixed upon those who beliéve, that there are three 
persons in one God, or who acknowledge the 
simple unity of the Divine Being ; as it is the zn- 
tention of neither to speak in degradation of thé 
Great Father of the Universe. Let the term 
therefore be exploded, so far as it has any refer- 
ence to the conscientious Christian of every de- 
nomination; and let us learn to call things by 
their proper names. + 


Where there is a settled determination to speak 
irreverently of God; or to revile, or turn into ri- 
dicule the revelation of his will to man, for this 
can never be necessary to the purposes of fair 
discussion, such a person I should call a dlas- 
phemer. He has committed an offence against 


* Mon: Rep: ut sup. 

+ See Mr. Smith’s letter to Mr. Benthath on the interpre- 
tation put on the term blasphemy by the Arch-Bishop of Can- 
terbury and the former gentleman. See also a note on the 
subject of blaspheniy in Mr. Bentham’s examination of the 
Catechism, p. 226, 
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the regulations of society, and is of course 
punishable by law.—The attempt also to bur- 
lesque the institutions appointed by Government 
for supporting a national religion appears to me 
highly culpable. It is no matter, whether such 
institutions are liable to objection or not.. Tney 
form a part of our social compact, and cannot 
be done away with but by the consent of the 
whole Legislature. They may be attacked by 
the force of argument, provided the attack be 
conducted with decency; and I suppose not 
any person will venture to maintain, that they 
are so perfect, as to stand in need of no altera- 
tion. or improvement.—To return from this di- 
gression.—When Lord Liverpool said to Mr. 
Smith, that he hoped the Unitarians would be 
satisfied with the Bill passed in their favour, the 
latter very properly replied, ‘‘ that they would 
not be satisfied, while one disqualifying statute 
in religious matters remained on the books.” 


And why, my Lord, should they be? The 
rights of conscience* ought to be respected, 
and differences of opinion on a religious ques- 
tion ought not to interfere with an eligibility to 
civil appointments. It is not however in be- 


* «T have long looked upon liberty of conscience,” said 
Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ as one of the rights of human nature ante- 
cedent to society.” —Hist. of his own Times. 
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half of Unitarians, that I now address you. 
That would be taking a very confined view of 
the subject. For the sake of Protestant Dis- 
senters of EVERY DENOMINATION, I call on your 
Lordship to hold out to them the shield of your 
protection. And where would be the danger of 
conceding to them an admittance into.all offices 
of civil and military trust ?—The cry of < no 
Popery”’ shall not avail here, for I have pur- 
posely kept that hideous scarecrow out of the 
way.—From the known and acknowledged cha- 
racters of the Protestant Dissenters, no appre- 
hensions can be entertained.—It cannot arise 
from the fear of innovation, as improvements 
have been made in the Toleration Act; and 
other Acts of liberality have been passed in fa- 
vour of Dissenters, during the present reign, all 
‘which have tended to consolidate the mutual 
bond of friendship between the opposing parties. 
So far an advantage has been acquired, and 
Christian charity has been more extensively dif- 
fused. 


The danger must arise then to the interests of 
the established Church.— Unless it can be proved, 
that the Dissenters are actuated by any inten- 
tion to interfere with the regulations that have 
been adopted for the protection of a national re- 
ligion, no such insinuation ought to be made ; 
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and I am persuaded it will not be, by any 
man of a candid and liberal mind. There have 
been and are some bigots, who have sounded 
the war-whoop of persecution—men, who are 
more calculated to fill a seat at the table of the 
inquisition, than to occupy a stall in an English 
cathedral. They “ know not what spirit they 
are of.” But any charge against Protestant 
Dissenters, of their wishing to encroach on the 
privileges of their more favoured brethren of the 
Establishment, would I am sure be repelled 
with disdain and indignation. While they “ ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s,”’ 
they render unto God what belongs to him 
alone; and, though a ‘* mark for fools to scoff 
at,” they have the silent recompense of an ap- 
proving conscience amidst all the déprivations, 
which they are called upon to endure.* ‘ Per- 


* Dr. Furneaux has the following appropriate sentiments. 
«I do not say, that the actual possession of civil offices is the 
right of any subject; but a capacity of being elected or ap- 
pointed to them is the right of every good subject ; and being 
deprived of that capacity is plainly an injury; and every in- 
jury done a man merely for his religion, and not on a civil 
account, is, in my opinion, a degree of persecution. I know 
no other definition of persecution, than that it is an injury 
inflicted on a person for his religious principles or profession 
only.” And he afterwards adds, “ The more liberal and 
equitable therefore, the temper and conduct of the Church 
and State are, towards men of different religious persuasions, 
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secution,” (for exposing a manito civil disabili- 
ties on account of his religion 7s persecution) 
as Lord Mansfield says, “‘ or attempts to force 
conscience, will never produce conviction, and 
are’only calculated to make hypocrites, or—mar- 
tyrs.’ A: similar opinion is expressed by Mr. 
Gibbon. “ Persecution inspires union, obsti- 
nacy, and at last resentment. » A sect becomes 
a party. 


How necessary is it therefore for the inte- 
rests of the Establishment itself, that its members 
should discourage all attempts to keep in force 
those restrictions, which are incompatible with 
the temper of Christian benignity, and repug- 
nant to the principles of human reason. If they 


who are good subjects, the less danger is there of molestation 
to either. An equitable disposition in the Church, to permit 
all without exception to enjoy in théir full extent their ria- 
tural rights, would be a much greater security to her, than 
any exclusive or even penal laws.”—* This, it is again 
imputed to us,” observes Mrs. Barbauld; “ is no contest for 
religious liberty, but a contest for power; and place, and in- 
fluence. We want civil offices—and why should citizens no¢ 
aspire to civil offices? Why should not the fair field of ge- 
nerous competition be freely opened to every one?” .... 

. . © We should have sought places of trust.—By no unfair, 
unconstitutional methods should we have sought them, but in 
the open and honourable rivalship of virtuous emulation ; by 
trying to deserve well of our King and our Country. Our 
attachment to both is well known,” 
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regarded the consequences of all impediments 
to the flow of religious freedom, or the preserva- 
tion of their own immunities, they would pay a 
just regard to the conscientious scruples of 
others, and unite with them in praying for the 
repeal of all. penal statutes. But, say they, 
many of the Dissenters have no objection to re- 
ceive the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England, when they have an opporta- 
nity of securing any advantage by this sacrifice 
of their principles to temporal convenience. 
This unhappily is too true; and it is to be re- 
gretted, that it should have ever been the case. 
I do not mean to insinuate, that such persons 
have altogether violated their integrity ; yet by 
what salvo they can reconcile such an apparent 
contradiction I am at a loss to conceive. . At 
the same time I condemn no man. “ To his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” But with 
the views of the subject which I have myself 
formed, I agree with Lord Mansfield, that ‘* no 
conscientious Dissenter can take the sacrament 
at Church.” Dr. Furneaux makes the same ad- 
mission, with an important observation besides. 
«Though ‘they are criminal, who do not re- 
sist it; yet neither are they innocent, who lay 
the snare in their way.””* 


.* Mr. Fox said in the year 1790, “ He must condemn 
such a political establishment, which required a man to go to 
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The injustice as well as absurdity of these ex- 
clusions becomes more striking, when it is con- 
sidered, that though a Dissenter, whose con- 
science will not allow of his complying with the 
forms of. the established Church, cannot be 
elected a.member of a petty, beggarly Corpora- 
tion, he is deemed qualified to sit in the great 
Council of the Nation. He is not incapacitated 
from acting as a Legislator, yet you deny his 
competency to discharge the duties of a common 
Justice of the peace. These are some of the ri- 
diculous conclusions, to which an examination 
of this subject would bring us. The inquiry 
might be pursued, till we get entangled in a 
labyrinth of difficulties, from which we could 
not be extricated by the united talents of all the 
Jesuits in Christendom. 


It was an assertion of Mr. Fox, that ‘‘ if the 
barrier of partition was removed, the very name 


our Church, while he belonged to a sect, which perhaps 
held tenets diametrically opposite ; it was a direct method to 
promote vice, immorality, and profaneness.”—“ Besides,” as 
Dr. Furneaux remarks, “ what security can be derived to the 
Church from a man’s now and then receiving the sacrament 
in it, for the sake of a good place? That is, ] own, a mark 
of his affection for the place, but very little, Iam sure, of his 
affection for the Church; to which he may, notwithstanding 
a compliance obtained by a bait so alluring, be still a false 
friend, or a determined enemy.” 
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ef Dissenter would be no more.’’* © This ] think 
might have been expressive of his wishes rather 
than of his expectations. No man was better 
acquainted than he was with the principles of 
religious dissent; and no man ever advocated 
the cause of the Dissenters with more fervour 
and sincerity than he did. However they may 
differ from each other upon poifts of theolo- 
gical dispute; i¢ is a fundamental maxim with 
them, to protest against the interference of any 
human authority in matters of religion. If the 
Corporation and Test Acts therefore were re- 
pealed, this principle would still be imperative 
on their observance; and the only advantage 
they could derive from the repeal would be, 
that the disqualification for their holding any 
places of public trust would be removed. Some 
of the strictest Dissenters are friendly to the 
doctrines of the established creed, but the repeal 
of the Test would make no difference with res- 
pect to them, so long as they continue to be- 
lieve, that religion ought not to depend on the 

* And Mr. Beaufoy, in the year 1789, reiiarked, © The 
dissenting interest would soon dissolve away, at the removal 
of the persecution which gives it strength and compactness, 
and the established Church would acquire, of coursé, addi- 
tional stability and power.”—Bishop Watson also cotisidered, 
in a chargé published by him in 1799, «that, all restraints 
being removed; the Dissenters would insensibly become 
Churchmen.” 
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civil power. And as to those other Dissenters, 
whose religious tenets are absurdly called here- 
tical, they would be less likely to hold commu- 
nion with the Church of England, as the line 
of separation is still farther removed. Many no 
doubt would be then, as they are at present, in- 
fluenced by custom or fashion, who would join 
in the form of worship prescribed by law, whe- 
ther in Turkey, by becoming the disciples of 
Mahomet; or at Rome, by acknowledging the 
spiritual authority of the Pope, I refer now, of 
course, to the character of the strict Dissenter, 
who would no more receive the sacrament in 
the Church of England, as the condition of his 
accepting a civil appointment, than he would 
admit the jurisdiction of a temporal prince in 
matters, of which God alone can be the judge. 


There is nothing in these opinions but what 
is perfectly innocent: if not, I fear we must 
pass a vote of condemnation on some of the 
most illustrious characters, that have ever orna- 
mented the world. The sincerity of the Dis- 
senter is beyond dispute. He sacrifices the 
prospect of all secular honors and emoluments 
from a sense of religious obligation. He proves 
his integrity by this sacrifice; and I think it 
cannot be denied, in justice to what he conceives 
to be a principle of rectitude, that he would as 
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faithfully discharge the duties of an office of pub- 
lic trust, as those, ‘ who believe every thing, 
who subscribe every thing, and who vote for 
every thing.’’* , 


But there is one way, my Lord, if the Church 
is desirous of increasing the number of its mem- 
bers, and diminishing that of the sectaries; and 
which would I firmly believe be hailed by the 
Church itself as an unspeakable blessing, and 
that is, by reforming the Liturgy. King William 
in the first year of his reign granted a commis- 
sion to prepare alterations of the Liturgy, &c. 
which was composed of such men as Tillotson, 
Burnet, Lloyd, besides many others of the 
highest repute for learning and excellence ;} and 
it was recommended about thirty years ago in 
two celebrated pamphlets, one by the late Dr. 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, and the other by 
the late Duke of Grafton. Mr. Wyvill likewise 
in his ‘‘ Defence of the Reformers,’”’ of which I 
have before made mention, declared himself a 
staunch friend to a reformation of the Liturgy, 
and a repeal of the Test Jaws. I should never 
have the least hesitation, under any circum- 


* Bishop Shipley’s speech in 1779, for enlarging the Tole= 
ration Act. 


+ See Dr. Furneaux’s Letters, page 97. 
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stances, in professing myself.a Dissenter from the 
established Church, while the Liturgy continues 
as it ig ; nor could I conform to the regulations 
required for holding a civil office, where the sa- 
crament would be indispensable, without a dere- 
liction of duty. Expunge from the Liturgy all 
‘exceptionable matter, and the case might be other- 
wise. I may see reasons for the propriety of an 
Establishment, without acknowledging the right 
of intervention by any human authority in mat- 
ters of religion; and I might be disowned by the 
Dissenters on this account. Those reasons per- 
haps are peculiar to myself, and, as they are 
‘irrelevant to the subject before me, they need 
not be mentioned, 


«¢ The Bible,” said Chillingworth, ‘the Bible 
only is the religion of Protestants:” and _ his 
friend, the ever memorable John Hales, has 
these expressive words: ‘*‘ Were Liturgies and 
public forms of service so framed, as that they 
admitted not of particular and private fan- 
cies, but contained only such things as in which 
all Christians do agree, schisms on opinion were 
utterly banished. For consider of all the Litur- 
gies that are or ever have been, and remove from 
them whatsoever is scandalous to any party, and 
leave nothing but what all agree on; and the 
event shall be, that the public service and honor 
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of God shall no ways suffer. Whereas, to load 
our public forms with the private fancies upon 
which we differ, is the most sovereign way to 
perpetuate schism unto the world’s end.”—Who 
can reflect without horror on the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian creed? The very 
reading it makes: one shudder,—that a frail, fal- 
lible. mortal should be condemned to everlasting 
torment for a supposed error in- his religious be- 
lief.—God of Heaven! teach mankind, that thy 
darling attribute is mercy.—Truly might Tillot- 
son say to Burnet, ‘‘ I wish we were well rid of 
it: and a more: eloquent divine than Tillotson, 
most commonly known by the name of Jeremy, 
instead of Bishop, Taylor observed, that ‘* it was 
very hard to put uncharitableness into the Creed, 
andso.to make it become as an article.of faith.’’* 


* Some years ago I attended the public service of a very 
erthodox Church in this metropolis on a Sunday, when. the 
Athanasian. creed was. appointed to be read; and to my. great 
surprize, the churchwardens and the other parish officers, near 
whom I was placed, sat down.—It has been said, that his Ma- 
jesty was accustomed to shut the book, when this creed was 
read, and the Windsor anecdote referred to in Bishop Wat- 
son’s Memoirs confirms this report.—Who would not, if the 
words of Peter are brought to his recollection ?—* Of a truth 
I perceive, that God is no respecter of persons; but, in.every nation, 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 

« Whenever I am present when the Athanasian creed, that 
shame and reproach of the public worship of the Church ‘of 
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In this connexion the animated language of Sir 
George Saville may be very aptly introduced. 
*‘ Some gentlemen seem to apprehend that we 
are to make the doors of the Church as narrow, 


England, is there repeated, I do always sit down to shew the 
whole Congregation my disagreeing thereto, &c.” Whiston’s 
Memoirs of his life and writings, Ist ed. page 393. 

In Latrobe’s anecdotes of Frederic II. King of Prussia, I find 
the following. “The nobles of Valangin deposed a Clergyman 
of the reformed religion for having preached against eternal 
damnation.. The Clergyman applied to the King for redress, 
who immediately issued an order, commanding them to re- 
place the Clergyman in his benefice, and to act in future in a 
more tolerant and rational manner. In consequence of this, 
the Nobles presented a long remonstrance, in which they in 
the most submissive language insisted upon their right to de- 
pose the Clergyman, and positively refused to reinstate him, 
as the people were determined to hear nothing said against 
the doctrine of eternal damnation. The King, who did not 
choose on this occasion to dispute their privileges, but yet had 
always a great objection to contradict any order he had issued, 
sent back their remonstrance with these words added to the 
bottom, ‘7 my loving subjects of Valangin choose to be eternally 
damned, I have nothing to say against it? ” 

Dr. Franklin also remarked in his usual pithy manner. 
« With regard to future bliss I cannot help imagining, that 
multitudes of the zealously orthodox of different sects, who at 
the last day may flock together in hopes of seeing each 
other damned, will be disappointed and obliged to rest con- 
tent with their own salvation.” 

In speaking of the Athanasian creed, Dr. Jebb stated, “it 
declares, ‘that whosoever would be saved must, before all 
things, hold the catholic faith ;’ thus, by a single sentence, 
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and to exclude as many as possible. I think we 
should make them as wide as we can to take in 
as many as possible. Others are apprehensive 
that, in case the Scriptures are substituted in the 


demolishing the strength of our obligation to every divine and 
social virtue. It further pretends to explain that faith by an 
accumulation of absurdities, until contradictions rise on con- 
tradictions, like Alps on Alps, and the giddy imagination looks 
down with terror from the height, which the impiety of man 
hath thus raised, in opposition to the truth of God. With ine 
termingled denunciations of exclusion from the seats of bliss, 
it rolls on its hideous flood of blasphemies, until, at length, it 
closes in execrations too horrible to hear, in the vehemency of 
its curses, emulating the language of the fiends of Hell.” 

But South, as zealous a Churchman as ever lived, and who 
was so charitable as to trace the pedigree of what he calls the 
« Socinians” in a direct line to the Devil himself, has been 
more severe than any author I have met with on the doctrine 
of future damnation. ‘There is,” says he, “ I confess, a sort 
of men, sons of thunder, (but by a new way they thunder from 
hell, not from heaven) who delight to represent God with all 
the terror and hostility to men, that their own base spirit and 
sordid melancholy can suggest. They so account him a 
maker, that they scarce allow him to be a preserver ; they 
describe him as a father without bowels ; they make him to 
triumph and please, and as it were recreate himself in the con- 
fusion of all his works: as if our destruction had been the sole 
end of our creation, and God only made us that he might 
afterwards have the pleasure of destroying us.—With what 
pleasure may we hear some persons tell men that they are 
damned! Indeed with so much, that they seem to taste the. 
expression more, than if they had heard that they themselves 
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room of the Articles, it will be the means of ad- 
mitting into the Church a great number of sec- 
taries. Sectaries! Sir, had it not been for sectaries, 


this cause had been tried at Rome. Thank God, 
it is tried here.’’* 


To multiply authorities however on this sub- 
ject would be useless. They only prove, what 
indulgence ought to be shewn to human errors 
and imperfections; that the Bible is open to all, 
and should be studied by all; and that, wherever 
truth should Jead the honest inquirer, he ought 
not to be exposed to penal disabilities on account 
of any impression, which it may produce on his 
mind. Bishop Watson observes, ‘‘ Newton and 
Locke were esteemed Socinians; Lardner was 
an avowed one; Clarke and Whiston were de- 

_clared. Arians; Bull and Waterland were pro- 
fessed Athanasians; who will take upon him to 
say, that these men were not equal to each other 


should be saved; persons fitter to blow the trumpet upon 
Mount Sinai, than to proclaim the glad tidings of the Gospel. 
But still, after such have said all to bespatter God’s natural 
kindness to the sons of men, all their furious, blustering ex- 
pressions will be found not to have been copied out from any 
such real harshness in God, but to have issued only from the 
fumes of an ignorant head and an ill-natured constitution.” 


* Speech in the year 1772 on the petition of the associated 
Clergy. Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey. 
F2 
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in probity and scriptural knowledge?” This is 
the exact principle, for which I plead. I admit 
the right of every man to judge for himself; I 
impute to him no sinister intention; I believe 
him like myself to be actuated by the same love 
of truth; and, though in the course of our in- 
vestigations we might be brought to a different 
conclusion, I think not the worse of him for that 
reason, nor would I persecute him for his opi- 
nions; I enter my caveat against any ‘‘ prostra- 
tion of the will and understanding”’* to the dic- 
tates of erring humanity ; for GOD ALONE is in-, 
fallible, and it is presumptuous in man to arrogate 
to himself an attribute of the Deity. 


When Hoadley thundered from the pulpit, 
that Christ’s kingdom was not of this world, he 
struck at the root of all religious Establishments, 
without perhaps clearly foreseeing the results, 
which his subject might involve. 


eTArcry:0fs sb. 2e0 0 never ceasing bark’d 
With wide Cerberian mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal.” 


Hoadley notwithstanding was promoted to one 
of the richest benefices in the kingdom, either 
from the fear or policy of the King. But mark, 


* Bishop of London’s charge in 1814. 
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my Lord, the difference. The Protestant Dis- 
senter for avowing the same sentiments is ex- 
cluded from all civic possessions. That Hoadley 
should have continued in the Church, after the 
declaration which he had made, may excite some 
surprize ; and moreover, regret, if it be consi- 
dered, that his theological tenets were not sup- 
posed to be in accordance with the articles and 
doctrines of the Church, whose minister he was. 
Still I am reluctant to censure him, without 
knowing what reasons may have operated with 
him for so doing, as other clergymen and pre- 
lates of great eminence would be included in the 
same censure,—Clarke, Jortin, Shipley, Black- 
burne, Law, Watson, &c.; but I mention the 
circumstance to show, that latitudinarian princi- 
ples zz the Church divest no man of honorary or 
pecuniary rewards, while similar principles out 
of the Church have a contrary effect, and beset 
him with all manner of deprivations. In the 
latter case less danger is to be apprehended than 
the former.—And if a certain class of the Dis- 
senters is to be branded with the charge of heresy, 
the late Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, must I 
fancy share the odium with them. : 


It. is a pleasure however to observe, that Chris- 
tian humility, charity and forbearance seem ra- 
pidly to be gaining ground; and I trust the time 
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is not far distant, when it will no longer be 
thought necessary to sit in judgment over the 
thoughts and affections of the mind. The exer- 
tions of the society for promoting the circulation: 
of the Bible, without note or comment, have been 
productive of incalculable benefits, as by these 
means persons of various sentiments and deno- 
minations have been brought into a bond of 
union, and the discordancies of particular opi- 
nions have yielded to the superior merits of one 
grand general principle. Mutual kindness and 
good will have thus been engendered ; the rights 
of private judgment have been confirmed; and 
bigotry has been bereft of her chains and fetters, 
—No prelate would zow, and in a house of Par- 
liament, dare to stigmatize the Dissenters, as 
‘“‘men of close ambition.” If he were. bold 
enough to do so, there are many noble Lords, 
who recollect the triumphant reply of Lord 
Chatham to so groundless an accusation, and 
who would be equally indignant at it.* 


* As the report of Lord Chatham’s impressive speech on 
this occasion, communicated to me in the beginning of life, 
rather differs from that usually met with, it is here inserted. 
In reference to Dr. Drummond, Archbishop of York’s accu- 
sation, that the Dissenters were “ men of close ambition ;” he 
observed with great warmth, “ whoever thinks so, thinks un- 
charitably ; whoever says so, without evidence, defames.” 
After one of his significant pauses he proceeded. ‘* They are 
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Your Lordship probably never heard of the 
sapient reasons assigned by a Clergyman for re- 
fusing to have the words, “learned, reverend, 
and pious,” engraved on the tomb-stone of Mr. 
James Peirce, a celebrated non-conformist divine 
of the last century, who was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter, and whose friends were 
anxious to pay that just tribute of respect to his 
memory. A simple tablet records the place 
where his bones are deposited, with the plain in- 
scription, ‘‘ here lies James Peirce.’’—‘* He was 
not,” said this worthy disciple of the Church, 
‘© learned,—because he was not educated at the 
University ; he was not reverend,—because he 
was not ordained by a Bishop; and he was not 
pious,—because he was'a Heretic.” The uni- 
versities would be ashamed, my Lord, in the 
present day at the display of such logical absur- 
dity from any of their alumni; nor would they 
expose themselves by declaring, that learning 
and piety are exclusively confined to those ve- 
nerable seats of education. 


men of close ambition, my Lords; their ambition is to stand 
or fall; not by a college of Cardinals, or a bench of Bishops, 
but by the college of Fishermen at Galilee. They only plead 
for a scriptural creed, and a spiritual worship. In the church 
of England we have a Calvinistic creed, a Popish liturgy, and 
an Arminian clergy. The Reformation has laid open the 
Scriptures to all; let not the Bishops shut them again, &c.” 
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Asa proof, that Iam myself disposed to enter- 
tain no unfriendly disposition towards the Church 
or any of the seceders from it, I shall borrow a 
sentiment from the most accomplished female 
writer of the age. ‘* We may see much good in 
an Establishment, the doctrines of which we 
cannot give our assent to without violating our 
integrity; we may respect the tendencies of a 
Sect, the tenets of which we utterly disapprove. 
We may think practices useful which we cannot 
adopt without hypocrisy.. We may think all 
religions beneficial, and believe of one alone that 
is.true,}* 


“ For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight ; 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right : 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity : 
All must be false that thwart this one great end: 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend.” 


* The names of Mad. de Stael, Miss Edgeworth, and Mrs. 
Hamilton are deservedly held in high repute ; but there is one 
lady, inferior to neither, from whose essay on Sects and Estab- 
lishments the above extract is taken, who appears to me not 
to have reached her merited honours in the general estimation. 
I learn from Dr. Jortin, that it was the custom among the An- 
cients not to sacrifice to their heroes till after sun set. I know 
Mrs. Barbauld only by name and character, and shall there- 
fore be absolved from the imputation of flattery: but unob- 
trusive merit and the highest pretensions to literary fame ought 
not to “ overcome us like a summer’s cloud.” © Her essay to 
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The remarks which I have made on this. sub- 
Ject are quite of a desultory nature, and the notes 
and quotations convey to the text itself, whatever 
Interest and importance it may be supposed to 
merit.—As an advocate for the rights of Protest- 
ant Dissenters, I trust it will not be denied to 
me,—that they are good men, good citizens, 
and good subjects.—Non-conformity is no crime 
either by the Statute or Common Law.—Perse- 
cution for religious opinions is incompatible with 
the spirit of Christianity, and inconsistent with 
the dictates of reason.—The subjection of a man 
to disabilities for what he conceives to be a reli- 
gious duty zs persecution.—I contend therefore, 
that the Corporation and Test Acts ought to be 
repealed. 


which I have alluded ; her address to the opposers of the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts; her essay on Public 
* worship; and that on Inconsistency of expectation, which 
Mr. Fox, it is said, pronounced to be equal to any thing of the 
kind in any language, are productions that would reflect a 
lustre on the most admired and popular authors of the day. 
These may be called philosophical pieces ; but Mrs. Barbauld 
has condescended, if the expression might be used, to devote 
her commanding talents to the cultivation of the infant mind. 
Those incomparable little volumes, “Evenings at home,” the 
joint work of herself and her brother, Dr. Aikin, may be read 
with advantage by old age as well as childhood ; and in her 
«Hymns in prose for children,” there is the-most perfect 
union of simplicity and sublimity, with which my observation 
has furnished me. | Sera zn calum redeut. 
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I have thus endeavoured in as concise a man- 
ner as possible to draw your Lordship’s attention 
to two subjects of vital importance to the interests 
of this kingdom. It has been my wish and in- 
tention not unnecessarily to deviate into the dis- 
cussion of irrelevant matter; and whatever may 
be thought of my arguments, I hope it will be 
allowed, that I have not in a single instance vio- 
lated those principles of moderation, without 
which success would be unattainable. I have 
likewise been anxious to steer clear of all intem- 
perate and unjust reflections on men either in or 
out of power. An indiscriminate censure of the 
measures of those, whose political conduct we 
may see reason generally to condemn, is what I 
neither approve nor justify. I am willing to 
hope, without accusing them of being influenced 
by bad intentions, that they have been led through 
error into the adoption of proceedings, that are 
inimical to the welfare of the country ; though 
there are some instances, in which I fear this 
apology cannot be offered, and where, I regret 
to say, justice, decency and truth appear to have 
been set at defiance. 


However interested individuals may object to 
any alteration in the constitution of the House 
of Commons, something must be done to purify 
that hot-bed of corruption; or we shall gradually 
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find abuse accumulating on abuse, till we are re- 
duced to such a state, as to lead to no other al- 
ternative, than revolution and anarchy on the 
one hand, or on the other, despotism at the 
point of the sword.— Why the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts should be withheld I can- 
not divine; and no solid reasons for their conti- 
nuance have I yet met with. Notwithstanding, 
if it can be proved to my satisfaction, that it 
would in any one case, or in the smallest degree, 
endanger the Establishment, or interfere with 
the distribution of Church preferment, (for in the 
name of ALL THE DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND I 
venture to disclaim any such intention on their 
part,) I surrender the argument. As Mrs. Bar- 
bauld beautifully observes, “‘ We had too much 
reverence for your Establishment to imagine, 
that the structure was so loosely put together, or 
so much shaken by years, as that the removal of 
so slight a pin should endanger the whole fabric: 
—or is the Test Act the ¢alzsman which holds it 
together, that, when it is broken, the whole must 
fall to pieces like the magic palace of an en- 
chanter?’’—I now conclude with earnestly soli- 
citing your Lordship to take these things into 
your most serious consideration, The demand 
for inquiry is loud and universal. A course has 
been pursued, which is disgraceful to a nation 
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famed for its attachment to liberty and justice; 
and I do not encourage perhaps a too sanguine 
expectation, if I predict, that ‘the sun of righ- 
teousness will at length arise with healing in its 
beams.’ 


I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 


CIVIS, 


THE END. 


J. M‘Creery, Printer, 
Black-Horse-Court, London. 
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PREFACE. 


‘Tue observations contained in the fol- 
_ lowing letter were, written without the 
most distant view to publication. They 
were intended exclusively for the perusal 
of the friend to whom they are addressed, 
and arose out of a conversation relative to 
a most highly esteemed character, whose 
untimely fate will be deplored by ages yet 
unborn. The author had made use of some 
expressions, which appeared to his friend 
not to be comprised within the strict rule 
of propriety, and he therefore considered 
it a duty to obviate any misconception, 
which might have been unintentionally, 
created.—The letter was written in the 
course of a few evenings amidst the inter- 
ruption of domestic occurrences, and ideas 
were transfused into sentences, exactly as 
they, presented themselves, without refer- 
ence to any particular system, or regard to 
any logical arrangement. 


iv PRERACE, 


The author’s object was, to record the un- 
sophisticated sentiments of an honest mind, 
anxious to think correctly on a question, 
that may be truly said to “ come home to 
men’s business and bosoms.” He may have 
advanced opinions at variance with those 
generally adopted; but in no respect does 
he think, that he can be justly charged with 
an intention to disturb the peace of society, 
by giving countenance to an act at which 
humanity shudders. Nor in the publica- 
tion of these reflections, has it been his de- 
sign for a moment to hurt the feelings of 
any one, who may not accord with him on 
the subject of religion or morals. His own 
immediate connexions have professed a 
faith very different from his, but these dif- 
ferences have never he believes led to any 
cessation of intimacy, nor relaxed the kind 
offices of mutual regard and charity.—The 
immortal Chillingworth has remarked, “ 1 
will think no man the worse man, nor the 
worse Christian; I will love no man the 
less for differing in opinion from me. And 
what measure I mete to others, I expect 
from them again.’——Lord Mansfield de- 
clared in his admirable speech in the: case 
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of Allen Evans, ‘‘ that conscience is not 
controulable by human laws, nor amenable 
to human tribunals; and that God alone is 
the absolute judge of a man’s religious pro- 
fession and of his conscience.”—And the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, with a 
liberality that did him infinite honor, as- 
serted (during the discussion of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s Bill in 1811) the inalienable rights 
of conscience, and stated, ‘‘ that the best in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures were but the 
interpretations of men, and that the best of 
men were liable to error.” 


The publication of this letter is entirely 
to be attributed to the favourable opinion 
entertained of it by one or two friends, to 
whom the manuscript had been shewn; and 
it is submitted to the notice of the Public, 
in the hope that it may induce others to 
examine the subject, who are more compe- 
tent to the task, and who have more leisure 
for such pursuits. than the author of these 
remarks. Every humane being must wish 
to soften the rigour of our laws respecting 
Suicide. They appear to be the unhallowed 
relics of a barbarous period, and are utterly 
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unfit for the present state of civilized 
society, and the refined regulations of a 
Christian country. They are inadequate 
also to the production of those effects, 
which ought to be the “ end and aim” of 
all moral legislation. . 


Previously to the composition of this 
letter, the author had scarcely ever directed 
his thoughts to the subject. He has since 
perused a discourse by Mr. Clayton on “ the 
dreadful sin of suicide,” in consequence of 
its supposed influence on a young man, in 
deterring him from an act of self-destruc- 
tion, which was related in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 11th of January. If such 
has been the effect produced, he hopes that 
it will be extensively circulated; but he 
must confess, that the discourse alluded to 
is any thing but convincing or consolatory 
to his own mind. This will be clearly 
deduced from a perusal of the following 
pages.—Mr. Clayton subjoins a note to his 
sermon, in which he denominates a cele- 
brated essay in favour of Suicide to be 
Hume’s.« It may or may not have been 


* The following is Mr. Clayton’s note: “ Mr. Hume’s 
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his; but Mr. Clayton ought not to assume 
it as a fact, (though probable from internal 
evidence) as the essay was published after 
Mr. Hume’s death, and was merely “ as- 
cribed to the late D. Hume, Esq.” On this 
note the author’s friend has very properly 
observed, “ if the essay has such powerful 
influence as Mr. Clayton reports, I should 
be shocked at it too. Perhaps, if Hume's, 
it was a speculation in his early life, which 
he might never intend should see the light. 
It might be a trial of his argumentative 
powers to ascertain, what he could say in so 
bad a cause. Who but Hume could have 
told the anecdote? and would he ever have 
so far betrayed himself?”—Without: sup- 
posing that Mr. Clayton would act so un- 
generously, there are those, who would not 
scruple to invent such astory, as is referred 
to in the note, and call it a pious fraud. 


Essay on Suicide has been a source of incalculable evil. 
How affecting is the thought, that he should have spent his 
last hours in ‘ forming a project for destroying the souls, 
and abridging the lives of his fellow-créatures!’ It is said, 
that having presented this piece to an intimate friend, such 
was its effect on his mind, that he first returned his thanks 
to the author, and immediately afterwards put an end to 
his existence.” Vide Dr. Gregory’s Sermon before the 
Humane Society. 
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It is too much the fashion to decry 
Mr. Hume’s merits. Many of his writings 
have been deemed eminently serviceable to 
the good of society. This the author ad- 
mits without hesitation, though he does 
not subscribe to his argument on the sub- 
ject of Christian faith: and it is well known, 
that he was respected and esteemed, not- 
- withstanding his infidel principles; by two 
great divines of the Scottish church, Dr. 
Campbell and Dr. Blair. No one will ven- 
_ ture to deny, that he was an amiable man, 
and that his moral conduct was irreproach- 
able. Of the essay on Suicide ascribed to 
him it may be said, that it is Lec and 
ecoers but no more. 


It may be asked, if the author wishes to 
have the present statutes repealed respect- 
ing Suicide, why does he not suggest, what 
may be substituted in lieu of them? why 
does he not propose his remedy for the 
prevention of such an act? To this he 
answers,—that he has not the vanity to 
think himself capable of prescribing an an- 
tidote to the poison; it was sufficient for his 
purpose to develop his own feelings, and to 
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point out what struck him to be repugnant 
to common sense and reason. The letter 
in this respect must speak for itself—He 
now surrenders it to the impartial judg- 
ment of the Public, trusting, whatever 
may be the faults of the composition, or 
the weakness of the argument, that he shall 
not have a verdict pronounced against him 
of having been actuated either by sinister 
views, Or immoral intentions. Truth he 
conceives ought not to be suppressed, 
though it may militate against established 
usage; and his wish is, that the “ adsit 
regula,’ &c. of Horace should no longer be 
deemed a moral maxim only, but confirmed 
as a practical principle-—It may be proper 
to observe, that most of the notes were 
added some time after the letter was writ- 
ten; and that the publication has been 
delayed in consequence of the illness of 
the author’s friend. 
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As the act of Suicide has so frequently 
been a subject of conversation between us, when 
I have had the pleasure of enjoying your com- 
pany; and as you may not have formed an 
altogether correct opinion of my sentiments on 
this interesting question, I am induced to solicit 
your attention to some remarks, which I shall 
detail in the form of a letter. 


While I lament in common with all mankind 
the instances of Suicide that occur in every 
rank of society, I deprecate the severity of 
censure so often imputed to them. Discrimi- 
nation is essential to the formation of a correct 
judgment upon every moral, as well as immoral 
act. . It is painful to the best feelings of our 
nature to dwell upon those melancholy inci- 
dents, which arrest our attention in this passing 
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scene, and which are appalling to the heart of 
man. 


“ These tidings nip me, andI hang the head, > 
As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with storms.” 


A recent distressing catastrophe has occa- 
sioned most of the reflections contained in this 
letter. I have not yet recovered the shock, 
which I experienced on the intelligence of that 
sad event. You are aware how much I felt, 
when contemplating the loss to mankind, sus- 
tained by the death of the distinguished indi- 
vidual, to whom [ allude; and any eulogium 
on his character would here be unnecessary, as 
I have endeavoured to pay my humble tribute 
of respect to his memory in an article, inserted 
anonymously in a weekly journal, which you 
have seen. Nor do I think, if I were to dis- 
cuss publicly the question of Suicide, that I 
should do any injury to his name, by the intro- 
duction of it in the way of illustration or ex- 
ample. It would be the farthest from my wish 
to desecrate the ashes of the grave, or to convey 
even a momentary pain to the family, who sur- 
vive to bewail their irreparable loss. I will in- 
sist no farther on this part of the subject ex- 
cept to observe, that, as in the case to which I 
refer I do not conceive that a crime was com- 
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mitted; I should not, were I even allied to his 
family by the ties of blood, allow the indulgence 
- of any more compunction, than if the death of 
this eminent Patriot had resulted from. the .com- 
mon accidents of mortality. 


_The penal laws affecting Suicide are bar- 
barous in the extreme; and it will be necessary 
for me to make one or two observations on what 
ought to be the general tendency of such laws. 
Beccaria is my text book; for I have always re- 
garded him, as the first authority, in reference 
‘to any thing connected with criminal jurispru- 
dence: and I take shame to myself for saying, 
.that it is only within a short period I have dis- 
covered, that my opinion is confirmed by our 
great legislator, Bentham. In the preface to 
his Fragment on Government he writes, ‘‘ when 
Beccaria came, he was received by the intelli- 
gent, as an Angel from Heaven would be by the 
faithful.”” I would have every statesman com- 
mit this work to memory. Sir S. Romilly ‘was 
one of the few, who have availed themselves of 
so much light and knowledge. Without en- 
tering into too minute a detail, the scope of 
Beccaria’s argument appears to be the follow- 
ing,—I mean, so far as it may be considered 
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applicable to the question I am about to investi- 
gate.—Every punishment, which does not arise 
from absolute necessity, is unjust.— There should 
be a fixed proportion between crimes and pun- 
ishments.—Crimes are only to be estimated by 
the injury done to society;—and the end of 
punishment is, to prevent the criminal from 
doing farther injury to society, and to prevent 
others from committing the like offence. Ad- 
mitting for the sake of argument, that Suicide is 
a crime, my intention is to apply it to the four 
rules just mentioned.—But is Suicide a crime? 
and by what law ?—If a crime—it must be so 
either by the divine law—the law of nature—or 
the law of society. 

Though I consider Paley’s Moral Philosophy 
in the main an excellent work, yet it appears 
to me in many instances -highly exceptionable, 
and is in every respect inferior to Beccaria’s, as 
a work of ‘* Censorial jurisprudence:” and many 
of his positions in the chapter on crimes and 
punishments have been ably confuted by Sir S. 
Romilly* and others. I have at present hows 
ever only to refer to that section, which dis- 


* Vide ‘ Observations on the Criminal Law of England,” 
&c. by Sir S. Romilly. 1810. 
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courses of Suicide. I have stated, that Suicide, 
to be a crime, must offend either the divine 
law-——the law of nature—or the law of society— 
in other words, the law of the land. 


Ist. The divine law. In what part of the 
Old. or New Testament is Suicide forbidden? I 
have never heard of a single text, that could be 
produced in proof of it. The article in the 
decalogue, ‘‘ thou shalt do no murder,” so often 
brought forward as conclusive of the point, 
Carries no conviction to my mind, and is aban- 
doned by Paley. His words are, ‘ I acknow- 
ledge that there is to be found neither any 
express determination of the question, nor suffi- 
cient evidence to prove, that the case of Suicide 
was in the contemplation of the law, which 
‘prohibited murder. Any inference therefore, 
which we deduce from Scripture, can be sus- 
tained only by construction and implication.” 
<¢ An inference from Scripture can be sustained 
only by construction and implication !”’—and 
he afterwards quotes a variety of texts, which 
he thinks constitutes a presumption, how the 
writers of these documents would have decided 
the question: 7. e, Paley in the first place sup- 
poses Suicide to be a crime, and then interprets 
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certain passages from the Bible in favour of the 
hypothesis which he has assumed. This is 
arguing from false premises; and on the same 
principle we may deduce the most palpable ab- 
surdities, by putting an interpretation on de- 
tached sentences, which they were never in- 
tended to convey. For instance, ‘* think not 
that I am come to send peace on earth: I came 
not to send peace but a sword. For I am come 
to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. 
And a man’s foes shall be they of his own 


household.”” Can any one suppose, that the 
amiable founder of our religion intended, that 


his doctrines, like those of Mahomet, were to 
be propagated by the sword? or that all the 
fond intercourses and sweet affections of do- 
mestic life were to be sacrificed on the display 
of those credentials, which secured to him the 
appellation of a prophet sent from God? Many 
wise and excellent men have interpreted the 
sixth commandment in a manner, different from 
what seems to me to be its true intent and mean- 
ing. Our great dramatist appears to be of their 
Opinion, if one may judge from two passages, 
that just occur to my recollection :— 


“aT: 


' « Against self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so divine, 
That cravens my weak hand.” 


« Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d, 

, His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 
Hamlet’s soliloquy on death is full of noble sen- 
timents and solid reasoning; and under another 
view of the subject may be referred to with strict 
propriety.—Though I am decidedly of opinion 
however, that Suicide is not expressly forbidden 
by the Jewish or Christian law, yet when I con- 
sider the general tendency of the morality taught 
by Christ and his apostles, I infer-—A RESIGNA- 
TION TO THE WILL OF GOD UNDER ALL EVENTS; 
without quoting any particular sentences from 
the sacred agit to enforce the performance 
o such a ee pe 

But I go farther. Existence is in itself a 
blessing. Life is a gift, which I have received 
from the Almighty, and I ought to feel grateful 
for his goodness towards me. He has provided 
for me many pleasures, and if he inflicts pain, 
it is for my moral benefit. RESIGNATION is a 
duty, because I cannot know what is best for 
myself, nor can I fathom the designs of infinite 
wisdom. In the cup out of which I have to 
drink there may be many bitter ingredients, and 
Cc 
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the draught may be sometimes loathsome; still 
the sweet prevails over the bitter, good prepon- 
derates over evil, and happiness over misery.— 
If I feel thankful to a fellow-creature for an act 
of kindness,—even for the attempt to remove 
any obstacle to my comfort,—shall I feel less 
thankful to the BEST OF FRIENDS, who has 
strewed my path with so many flowers?. Shall 
I arm my hand against myself, and annihilate 
that consciousness, which was intended by him 
to. produce felicity? Shall I commit the sin of 
INGRATITUDE, by flinging away that gift; which 
he imparted to me for the most benevolent pur-. 
poses,—by destroying that piece of. sentient. 
mechanism, which the united skill of millions 
could never replace? —No.—May -I always be, 
enabled to say with the elegant authoress of a 
** Summer Evening’s Meditation,” 


“Let me here, 
Content and grateful wait the appointed time, 
And ripen for the skies.” 


andly. Is Suicide a crime by the law of na- 
ture ?—-Paley observes, ‘ the true question in 
the argument is no other than this—may every 
man who pleases to destroy his life, innocently 
doso: Limit and distinguish the subject as 
you can, it will come at last to this question.” 
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“You know me too well to suppose,. that I feel 
indifferent to the cause of human happiness, or 
‘that I would raise any impediment to its uni- 
-versal circulation, collectively and individually: 
-but I am very doubtful, if Paley has stated the 
question fairly. Instead of every, should he not 
-have asked, may any man who pleases, &c. I 
‘should be sorry to reply in the affirmative, 
‘though I can conceive of cases, where Suicide 
-would be an act not properly cognizable by any 
‘human tribunal, whether moral or judicial; and 
the criminality of which could only be decided 
by that Being, in whose hands are “ the issues 
-of life and death.””.. It would be difficult indeed 
to say, in what instances Suicide is or is not @ 
crime ; but sufficient reasons 'may be adduced 
to prove, that, as a criminal act, it can never be 
very frequent. The common argument, of <a 
man’s rushing unprepared into the presence of 
his Maker,” has no weight whatever with me, 
as I consider, that the best preparation for 
death is a good life. Our memorable Reformer 
Wickliffe, I think it was, who said, ‘* the man 
who liveth best prayeth best :” and Tillotson 
has remarked, “ the greatest heresy is a wicked 
life.” I can never believe, that an all-wise and 
benevolent God would overlook. the general 
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course of a virtuous conduct, and condemn an 
erring creature for one sinful act to a punish- 
ment, which, in the opinion of some, an eternity 
of penitence would scarcely purify from guilt. 
Far be from me such unworthy notions of ithe 
great Governor of the universe, who is as jusé 
as he. is merciful—You will readily suppose, 
that I have a material objection to the. usual 
mode’ of administering spiritual consolation to 
criminals at the period of execution, and teach- 
ing them to rest their hope of salvation on the 
customary solemnities of that last hour. It leads 
I think to Fanaticism: though to the most har- 
dened wretch, that ever suffered on a scaffold, 
E would hold out’ every comfort that religion 
would authorize; and I would endeavour with 
calmness to prepare his mind for the awful 
change, by impressing him with worthy and 
correct sentiments of the Supreme Being, &c. 
‘He will not always chide, neither will he keep 
his anger for ever.’’* 


* An admirable letter from Limborch to Locke, dated Am- 


sterdam, March 26th, 1697, concludes with the following 
remarks :-— 


“I cannot approve their divinity who teach, that, even 
before any act of repentance, we are justified in the sight of 
God, through the faith by which we apply to ourselves the 
merits of Christ. Thoughtless men, when full of this per- 
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* The love of life is so implanted in us by 
nature, and so tenacious are we of existence 
even in the darkest shades of adversity, that 
against a deliberate act of self-destruction the 
chances perhaps are at least ten thousand to one. 
I think I have known two or three instances; 
where the ball of death has been employed, 
in the most cool and. collected manner, in or- 
der to destroy that anguish of the mind, which 
may be supposed to arise from false pride and 
disappointed ambition. I need not point out 


suasion, even in the midst of their wickedness, readily ac- 
count themselves justified and saved, if they appear to have 
faith, however wavering. ' Careless teachers are also apt to 
encourage this rash confidence, not scrupling to pronounce, 
without any hesitation, the salvation of the profane and vi- 
cious, if in their last moments they have only professed a 
firm reliance on the merits of Christ. 

- “Tadd a recent example in this city, which ought not to, 
be: passed over. . Last summer, a maid-servant, that she 
might rob her master’s house, set it on fire in the night: 
She was capitally convicted, and, at her execution, largely 
and in very strong language, professed her faith in the merits 
of Christ to the clergyman who attended her. He not only 
gave the criminal the most undoubted assurance of salvation, 
but also in his sermon, on the following day, warmly com- 
mended her faith te the congregation. He indeed did not 
scruple to declare, that, the public shame only excepted, he 
could wish so to end his life. Many applauded, though some 
(not only Remonstrants, but also Contra-Remonstrants) could 
not refrain from expressing their indignation: against the en- 
comium of such an encomiast.”—Vide Monthly Repository for 
November, 1818. 
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the instances to which I refer ;—a cause may 
be assigned for them, not by any means equi- 
vocal: but such instances must of necessity be 
almost singular. Being hurled from the pin- 
nacle of human greatness to grovel with the 
clods of the valley, their minds were ill pre- 
pared, for want of proper discipline, to meet 
the vicissitude that awaited them. - Hence the 
horrible alternative, to which they flew for 
safety. 


_ Man is bound to society by the ties of in- 
terest and affection. Has he a wife and chil- 
dren, relations and friends? Their happiness is 
interwoven with his. On him they rely for pro- 
tection and support. From them he derives all 
that can render life desirable. In the tragedy 
of human woe he may have to perform his part: 
The sweet voice of consolation will whisper 
peace to his troubled soul. The shafts of ad- 
versity will then assail him in vain. He will 
be assured, that while a single living being de- 
pends on him for advice or succour, he must 
not, he cannot, he will not desert the standard, 
which he has been called upon to defend. He 
may have to bear “ the whips and scorns of 
time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
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contumely’.... .. the insolence of office, .and the: 
spurns that: patient merjt of the unworthy 
takes,”? but these he will set at nought; he will 
discharge his duty ‘ through evil report and 
good report,’ and he. will recollect, that by: 
preserving contentment of mind amidst a sea 
of troubles, which are inseparable from his situ- 
ation in life, there may come a calm when he 
but little expects it, when he may be able to sail: 
into port, unmolested by wind or wave. Such 
@ man may exclaim with our favorite Milton: - © 


“ Nor love thy life nor hate; but what thou liv’st, 
Live well: how long or short permit to Heaven.” 


Exclusively of his obligations to the domestic’ 
and friendly circle, I will suppose, that his mind 
takes a more comprehensive range,—that his 
heart becomes more alive to the great purposes 
of rational existence. Is there.one, whom he 
can assist by his advice or relieve by his bounty ? 
Cannot he administer consolation, if not redress, 
to the oppressed and persecuted? to the tenant 
of those gloomy mansions, where human mi- 
sery claims a brother’s pity and condolence? 
Can he mitigate the horrors of that confine- 
ment, where “ moody madness’’ sits immured in 
solitary humiliation? Is he capable of taking a 
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part in those measures, which have for their 
object the improvement of the commonwealth, 
under which he lives?) Or by embracing a more 
extensive sphere, and acting in full unison with 
-the Christian character, will he endeavour to 
render his exertions subservient to the ameliora- 
tion of the whole human race? Such a person 
will say, ‘‘ I dare do all that may become a 
man.;” 
forget to add, ‘* who dares do more is none.”’ Can 
you wish me to urge any thing farther? Have 


to which he will not at the same time 


I not already said enough to convince you, what 
my own feelings are?—Without any positive 
law but that, which seems necessary to our very 
existence, that silent and self-working principle, 
‘which is inherent in the mind of man, Suicide 
can never be dreaded as an act, likely to ‘be 
committed by any one in the possession of a 
sound understanding. I shall have to speak of 
it presently in a different point of view. 


3rdly. Is Suicide a crime by the law of so- 
ciety—the law of the land? It is so; and as I 
conceive, unjustly ;*—at least with regard to 
* The excellent Dr. Jebb’s definition of Suicide is the 


following: “ Suicide is not a crime, which should be deemed 
cognizable by the civil magistrate; but it is a sinful and 
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the nature and extent of the punishment, in- 
flicted for its perpetration. The wretched victim 
is to be buried in a four-cross-road, and a stake 
is to be driven through his body, without any of 
those decent ceremonies, which attend a fellow- 
creature to the recesses of the dead. And yet 
we deem it not sufficient to stop here, but we 
must ‘* visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children.” Accordingly we add injury to insult. 
We confiscate the property of the deceased, and 
deprive the disconsolate widow, the fatherless 
children, and the relatives, who may have de- 
pended upon him for support, of the common 
necessaries of life. We hold them up, probably 
no less estimable than ourselves, to indignation - 
and scorn. “ Stand by thyself, for Iam holier 
than thou.”—Judging therefore of the punish- 
ment annexed to this crime, by the four rules 
already proposed,—it is unjust, because it does 
not arise from absolute necessity. But you 
cannot inflict a punishment on the man, who 
commits an act of Suicide. He is insensible to 
suffering, shame, and disgrace. Nor can it be 
vicious action: because it implies a sce of trust in the 
goodness of Providence, and indicates the greatest degree of 
self-regard: hence frequent in lunacy, where self-regards 


seem to annihilate all secondary affections, such as modesty, 
piety, benevolence.” 


D 
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necessary, that an innocent family should be 
punished for the supposed moral turpitude of 
one of its members. The injustice must be ob- 
‘vious to every one, who knows how to discrimi- 
nate. between right and wrong.—There is no 
proportion between the crime and the punish- 
ment. The crime is not of that nature, which 
can be defined with certainty, as it respects 
human regulations ; and in some cases possibly 
may admit of palliation. The punishment, as 
it concerns survivors, is the severest that can be 
conceived ; and is contrary to every principle 
of reason and justice.*—-Crimes are only to be 
estimated by the injury done to society. The 
injury done to his family and friends by a person, 
who commits an act of Suicide, I do not dispute; 


but I must have a particular case cited, before I 


* The great luminary of science, Lord Bacon, observes, 
«‘ Penal laws pressed are a shower of snares upon the people: 
therefore let penal laws, if they have been sleepers of long, 
or if they be grown unfit for the present time, be by wise 
judges confined in the execution.” And, in another place, 
he states, “‘ All this is true if time stood still; which, contra- 
Tiwise, moveth so round, that a froward retention of custom 
is as turbulent a thing as an innovation: and they that re- 
verence too much old times are but a scorn to the new.” — 
It was also pronounced from the bench by that upright 
judge, Mr. Justice Foster, « When the rigour of the law 


bordereth upon injustice, mercy ought to interpose in the 
administration.” 
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can decide on the extent of the injury to society 
in general.—The end of punishment is, to pre- 
vent the criminal from doing farther injury to 
society, and to prevent others from committing . 
the like offence. In the case of Suicide, the 
criminal himself has anticipated the operation 
of the law. He is beyond the reach of human 
power. Whether the law has any effect in the 
prevention of so desperate a deed I cannot tell. 
That can only be proved by the secret impulses 
of a man’s own mind. It appears to me, that 
our statutes regarding this offence are founded 
in error, and that we arrogate to ourselves a 
power belonging only to God. He alone can 
determine the amount of the guilt incurred. He 
alone therefore has the right to punish. ‘* Shall 
an insect dare to put himself in the place of 
divine justice, or pretend to punish for the Al- 
mighty, who is himself all-sufficient ?”’ saith the 
amiable Beccaria. By Sir S. Romilly’s will it 
seems, that he has left for the benefit of posterity 
a work on the penal code, and, I trust, that he 
has put upon record his opinion on this im- 
portant subject. 


You ask me, would I have no stigma cast on 
a deliberate act of Suicide? I scarcely know 
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how to answer the question. As a punishment 
on the agent it has been shewn, that it fails of 
its object. He is callous to pain and mortifi- 
cation, bodily as well as mental. Survivors are 
innocent of the deed. To punish them for the 
act of another, whose act they could not con- 
troul, is not only unjust—it is inhuman, unna- 
tural, unchristian. You ought not to demand 
from me a remedy for the offence. It is suffi- 
cient for my purpose, that I point out the ab- 
surdity and cruelty of the law concerning it. 
Propose yourself a remedy, that shall be effectual 
in checking the evil, and you shall receive the 
grateful thanks of every friend to the interests 
of virtue and religion. Nothing is farther from 
my thoughts than to convey to your mind an 
impression, that I am insensible to the horror 
that every act of self-destruction excites. I feel 
it and deplore it as much as you do. 


One remedy has been proposed for the cor- 
rection of this evil, of so extraordinary a cha- 
racter, that I cannot refrain from-taking notice 
of it. Itis, that the bodies of persons, dying by 
their own hands, from whatever cause, should be 
given for dissection. This, it is said, would di- 


minish the necessity of body-stealing, and the 
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cause of insanity may thus be more accurately 
investigated.*—I do not mean to question the 
goodness of this writer’s motive in submitting 
his opinion to the judgment of the public; but 
instead of so revolting a measure, I would sub- 


* The following is the passage alluded to, extracted from 
The Times of the 8th Dec. last :—‘ The narrative which we 
published yesterday of the interment of the Spanish officer, 
who shot himself at Ratcliffe-highway, recalls to our recol- 
lection a letter, which we by some means mislaid, on the 
subject of that too frequent and atrocious crime, Suicide. 
Our correspondent connected that offence with another, now 
equally prevalent, viz. the violation of the once sacred repose 
of the grave; and suggested one as a remedy for the other. 
Upon every principle of reason and humanity, if we may 
introduce such words upon such a subject, we should ad- 
vise, that the bodies of persons dying by their own hands, 
from whatever cause, should be given for dissection. We 
have no question, that by such a measure the number of 
suicides, particularly female suicides, would be reduced ; the 
act would therefore be humane; and whatever number of 
bodies were given for dissection, by so many would be the 
necessity of body-stealing diminished, and a horrible race of 
ruffians, the resurrection-men, as they are called, eradicated. 
Policy therefore is in favour of the measure. There is ano- 
ther point of view also, in which we would recommend the 
matter to consideration. In most cases of suicide—the jury 
finds a verdict of lunacy: by the more frequent dissection of 
such bodies, the cause of that most melancholy of all human 
maladies, insanity, might be more accurately investigated, 
and might at least be well understood. In whatever way the 
act operated, it could not fail to be useful: if it checked 
suicide, its beneficial tendency would be obvious: if it failed 
of this effect, it would at least diminish grave-robbing. We 
sincerely recommend the subject to public attention.” 
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stitute such, as would be more consonant to the 
feelings of humanity.—Besides, if a man is not 
to be deterred from an act of Suicide by the ap- 
prehension of a stake being driven through his 
body, he will not, we may be assured, by that 
of having his body cut in pieces. This writer 
very properly supposes, that in most cases of 
Suicide the jury finds a verdict of lunacy. The 
punishment would therefore be in every respect 
disproportionate to the offence; consequently it 
would be unjust. It may be an advantage to 
have the body of every man, who dies by his 
own hands, examined, that if possible the cause 
may be ascertained; though I confess I have 
no expectation of its being conducive to any 
favorable result.—While this writer states, that 
juries generally bring in a verdict of lunacy, he 
does not give his opinion of the propriety of 
such a verdict: but I suppose he would have us 
infer, that such a verdict meets his approval. 
If so, why should the feelings of survivors be 
lacerated by this repulsive experiment? Let us 
look for a moment also into ourselves, and con- 
sider, that by some disaster, a suspension of the 
mental energies might become our portion. 
With what commiseration should we then survey 
the hapless fate of a deluded fellow-creature ? 
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‘Never can we too often apply to ourselves the ex- 
clamation of poor Ophelia, ‘* we know what we 
are, but we know not what we may be.’ No 
act, however in a moment of delirium can be a 
crime.* And though we could be certain of 
checking Suicide by the preventive remedy thus 
recommended, we can have no right to secure 
the object in view by a deed of injustice, or a 
measure so offensive to society. 


With respect to the reduction of that horrible 
race of ruffians,—the resurrection-men as they 
are styled,—in my opinion the case requires the 
strongest prohibitory statute. I would also make 
the purchaser of bodies stolen amenable to the 
laws.—What! would you impede the progress 
of anatomical science? it may be asked. By 
no means: but no man can have a right to vio- 
late the sanctuary of the tomb in order to effect 
this purpose. It is a robbery to all intents and 
purposes.—I heard once of a proposal, that 
every one, who died in a workhouse, should be 
left for dissection. The very thought makes me 
shudder.—I apprehend there would be neither 
injustice nor inhumanity in ordering, that every 


*® In perfect consistency with the law maxim, “ Actus 
non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea.” 
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criminal, who pays the forfeit of his life to the 
offended laws of his country, (for he has- put 
himself out of the pale of their protection) should 
be given to the Hospitals for the public benefit. 
This would diminish, though in a small degree, 
the number of grave-robbers. As Iam not much 
troubled with superstitious fears, my friends, if 
they wish it, are at liberty to devote my body 
when dead to any purpose, to which it may be 
rendered beneficial. 


I have hitherto been arguing on the supposi- 
tion, that Suicide is a voluntary act—an act. 
committed in the full possession of the reasoning 
faculties: but it is of indispensable importance 
to take a different view of the subject. An in- 
stance of deliberate self-murder is so rare, that, 
as I mentioned before, I do not believe it occurs 
in one case out of ten thousand; and it is the firm 
conviction of my mind, that it can seldom or ever 
happen, except under the pressure of insanity. 
The case of the poor Spaniard, if we were to 
enter minutely into it, whose interment occa- 
sioned the remarks in the respectable journal, 
to which I have just alluded, is quite in favour 
of my opinion: but he was poor and friendless ; 
*¢ the world was not his friend, nor the world’s 
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law,”—therefore he was convicted of felo-de-se, 
and denied the rites of Christian burial. 


« No friend’s.complaint, no kind domestic tear, 
Pleas’d his pale ghost, or grac’d his mournful bier.” 


‘I say, therefore, as it would not be illiberal to 
presume, that his destitute condition precluded 
those testimonies from being brought forward in 
his favour, which might have had some influence 
upon the verdict: and though it is the great 
boast of English law, that it makes no distinc- 
tion between rich and poor, and I wish that this 
sacred principle should be never violated, yet 
it is notorious, that the facts connected with 
particular instances of Suicide have been sup- 
pressed, and not suffered to appear in the public 
papers out of tenderness to the feelings of the 
living.—Contrast this case with that of another 
Spaniard, who put an end to his existence a 
few days afterwards. The latter, judging from 
public report, was much more an act of deli- 
beration than the former. The one was con- 
demned—the other acquitted. So much for 
impartial justice. 


Juries sitting upon an inquest almost univer- 
sally return a verdict, “ died by his own hands 
E 
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in a state of insanity ;” and from the observa- 
tions I have myself made, such a verdict is as 
universally correct. That man must have a soul 
of iron, who could deprive himself of life in the 
possession of reason. I can scarcely believe the 
possibility of such an occurrence. In one of the 
Edinburgh Reviews some years ago I recollect 
a sentiment, but not having the work by me 
I cannot quote the exact words,—to bear pain 
well is fortitude ; to seek relief from pain is he- 
roism.—This will not, I presume, be sanctioned 
by sound philosophy or general opinion; as the 
man, who commits suicide, is usually repre- 
sented as a coward; and I am inclined to agree 
with the great Poet, from whose works I have 
made such copious extracts, 


“ T know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what may fall, so to prevent 
The time of life.”’* 


* It was my intention to have assigned my reasons for 
this opinion, but a paragraph in The Morning Chronicle of 
the 4th February, represents that opinion in so concise and 
forcible a manner, that I could add no weight to it by any 
remarks of my own. 


«‘ The following is a curious order of the day issued by Bo- 
naparte, when first consul, on the occasion of an act of sui- 
cide committed by a horse-grenadier :— 
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While the present laws respecting Suicide 
disgrace our statute book, the verdicts of juries, 
even supposing them to be incapable of being 
justified by the evidence, will continue to be the 
same, that they have hitherto been.* Men na- 


* Extract from the orderly book of the horse-grenadiers of the 
consular guard. 


“ Order of the 2nd Floreal, (year 10). 

«« The grenadier Grozsin has destroyed himself in conse- 
quence of a love affair. He was otherwise a respectable man. 
This is the second event of the kind which has happened in 
the corps within a month. 

« The First Consul has directed that it shall be inserted in 
the Order of the Day of the Guard, that a soldier ought to 
know how to subdue sorrow and the agitation of the pas- 
sions; that there is as much courage in enduring with firm- 
ness the pains of the heart, as in remaining steady under the 
grape-shot of a battery. To abandon oneself to grief with- 
out resistance, to kill oneself in order to escape from it, is 
to fly from the field of battle before one is conquered. | 

«« (Signed) BONAPARTE, First Consul. 


‘A true copy. BEssiERES.” 


* The following judicious remarks are stated in The Times 
of the 20th January to have been delivered by the coroner 
on an inquisition held at the London hospital. They have 
excited the notice of a writer under the signature of ““ Homo” 
in the same paper, and if the coroner be wrong in his opi- 
nions, I strongly suspect, that “ Homo” is not the man to set 
him right.—* In cases of suicide, where the evidence is fre- 
quently obtained on the spur of the occasion, and is there- 
fore necessarily defective, and where the proceeding is in a 
great measure ex-parte, it is proper there should be a lean- 
ing to that side of the question which is most favourable to 
the memory of the deceased ; for, independently of the con- 
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turally startle with horror at the consequences 
of a verdict of felo-de-se.—Repeal the laws then ; 
modify the offence, and assign to it if possible a 


sideration that any stigma resulting from the verdict will at- 
tach itself chiefly on the surviving family, it is unjust that a 
man after death should be exposed to imputatiors he might 
have repelled during his life-time. If the evidence thus 
hastily produced be often defective, so the nature of the dis- 
ease itself has not been very accurately defined by physicians 
or metaphysicians—a disease of the most horrible nature, 
which can at once extinguish the strongest of human pas- 
sions, that of self-preservation. The progress of this fatal 
disease, and its operation on the human intellect, may, in 
many instances, be traced as follows :—Some heavy calamity 
having fastened itself on the mind, depresses the animal 
spirits, which in time becomes prejudicial to the person’s 
health. Bodily weakness affects the nervous system, and 
spreads a cloud over the imagination, until the whole uni- 
verse becomes a void: the pleasure of society is lost ; hope 
vanishes, and despair succeeds; until life becomes an intole- 
rable burden, and death an apparent relief. This seems to. 
have been the situation of a late lamented character, of the 
individual now deceased, and of hundreds beside. It is not 
a state of outrageous violence, or total vacuity of intellect ; 
but it is that of a mind diseased, of faculties impaired and 
overpowered, as the learned Hale expresses it, ¢ by grief, 
sickness, infirmity, or other accident ;? and it is. lunacy ‘in 
the contemplation of the law, which is the absence of a sound 
mind, memory, and ‘understanding. The jury would pay 
such attention to these observations as they might appear to 
deserve, and return their verdict; and it should be recollect- 
ed,- that the consequence of a verdict of self-felony, however 
discreditable to the law and abhorrent to the present state of 
society, must not be here considered, ‘as'we all owe obedience 
tothe law, until it shall please the legislature’ to repeal it.” 
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proportionate penalty. Under a milder system, 
reason would assert her long-lost influence, and 
jurors would more accurately weigh the evi- 
dence laid before them; neither stimulated by 
their feelings on the one hand, nor awed by the 
consequences of their verdict on the other. It 
should be the object of all human laws to pre- 
vent, rather than punish, crimes; and it is in- 
disputable, that crimes of every description are 
prevented, more by the certainty than the seve- 
rity of punishment.*. Now who, by contem- 
plating the verdicts of juries on this melancholy 
subject, can for a moment suppose, that any 
man would be deterred from committing an act 
of Suicide, by the mere apprehension of the con- 
sequences of the laws? The instances of appa- 
rently deliberate self-murder, to which I referred 
in the former part of my letter, are proofs of the 
principle I have assumed. Was the evidence 
upon these inquests, as in those of the lamented 
Whitbread and Romilly, laid before the public? 
If it was, I never saw nor heard of it. 


* An inference may be naturally drawn from this consi- 
deration, viz. that, instead of the present inefficient laws, if 
they assumed a milder aspect, and a man could feel assured, 
that a certain consequence, whatever that consequence may 
be, would infallibly result from an act of Suicide, it would 
probably operate in the way of prevention. 
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By the regulations of the different. offices for 
effecting Life-insurances it is enacted, that the 
Policies of those, who die by their own hands 
or the hands of justice, shall become forfeited. 
As far as it regards the latter, the rule seems 
fairly applicable; but, in the other instance, it 
appears tome unjust. It destroys all distinction 
between a voluntary and an involuntary act, and 
often tends to confound innocence with guilt.— 
Some years ago a case was brought forward at 
the Equitable Assurance-oflice of a claim, made 
by the representatives of a Mr. Williams, who 
destroyed himself in a state of insanity, with 
which he had been long afflicted; and it 
was carried at a quarterly general court, March 
7th, 1811, by a majority of eleven votes, that 
the amount insured upon Mr. John Williams’s 
life be paid to his representatives, upon the 
ground of his being insane at the time of his 
decease, though he died by his own hands. 
But on the question being submitted (agreeably 
to the laws of the society) to the attorney and 
solicitor-general and senior king’s counsel, they 
gave it as their opinion, that the claim. could 
not be allowed. On the 6th June following, 
this opinion was laid before the general court; 
a long discussion took place on it, and on the 
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motion being put, which was first submitted to 
the court on the 7th March, it was negatived 
by a small majority. I should have told you, 
that every measure brought forward here re- 
quires the sanction of two successive general 
courts. Mr. Williams’s insanity was not, I be- 
lieve, questioned by any one. He was a very 
respectable character, and had been insured in 
the Equitable for nearly twenty years.—Some 
time after this, another case of a somewhat 
similar character was brought forward. No 
claim’ was in this instance preferred; but an 
appeal was made to the humanity of the court, 
and a vote passed in favour of the applicant— 
to what extent I do not recollect. At length, 
an alteration in the laws of the society took 
place ; and, after repeated discussions and con- 
siderable opposition, it was finally decided, that 
the representatives of a person dying by his own 
hands, not felo de se, shall be entitled to such a 
sum as the society would have given for his po- 
licy, if it had been surrendered by him the day 
previous to his decease. Sir S. Romilly’s, I 
believe, is the first instance that has occurred 
under the new regulation.*—This respectable 


_* It is not of importance to be strictly accurate with re- 
spect to figures, but for the sake of exemplification I will 
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society have thus supported the character .of 
the name they bear. But] trust. they will, not 
stop here. I trust they will, not be deterred. by. 
any groundless apprehensions. from acting up. 
to the full measure of justice: and if the legis- 
lature in their wisdom should deem it right to 
ameliorate the law regarding Suicide, the effect 
would be, that the verdicts of juries would be 
weighed more accurately. The society would 
then in all probability be able to ascertain with 
some degree of certainty, when an act of Sui- 
cide was voluntary, and when. involuntary. In 
the former case, let the regulations by all means 
remain as they are at present. If a man deli- 


suppose, that Sit S. Romilly had been insured in this ‘offiGe* 
say from 15 to 20 years, in the full sum of 5,000/...The ad- 
ditions made at various times, which arise from the appro- 
priation of the profits of the society at certain stated periods, 
may have increased this sum to perhaps 8,000/. ~The office 
would have given for the policy, if it had been surrendered 
the day before Sir Samuel died, perhaps 2,000/.. The sum 
of 2,000/. then is the whole that the executors can claim; so 
that his family are subjected to a loss of .6,000/. « Before 
the last regulation above alluded to was passed, his executors 
could not have demanded payment of a single farthing. I 
make this statement merely to shew the effect of the old and 
new regulation ; and I think it must convince any one, not- 
withstanding the humane principles that have influenced the 
members of the Equitable to repeal an unnatural law, that 
even this is a hard case. What would it have been, had Sir S. 
Romilly’s family nothing besides to look to for their support? 
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berately resolve to get rid of life, it is quite 
right he should be aware at what a hazard he 
does it. The consequences may restrain him. 
~——But in the case of an involuntary act of Sui- 
cide, it does appear to me not only unjust; it 
is cruel, and vindictive, to deprive a family of 
that, which a parent’s fondness has enabled him 
to look forward to, as their chief stay and sup- 
port. The recent regulation of the Equitable 
is favourable to many of the principles advanced 
in this letter; and it is a satisfaction to me to 
state, that a society, consisting of so many in- 
telligent persons, has manfully thrown aside 
established prejudices, and has indeed tacitly 
acknowledged, that the increasing liberality of 
the age, and the refinement of modern times 
require a substitute for those laws, which ought 
long since to have been swept into oblivion. 


The uncharitable reflections we are too apt to 
indulge in, when contemplating the character of 
the self-destroyer, require to be briefly noticed ; 
but they have been so admirably pourtrayed by 
the most eloquent preacher of his day,* that I 
will transcribe the passage.—“< We all of us 
think of the self-destroyer with horror! He has 

# The late Reverend Joseph Fawcett. 
r 
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done a deed, which shocks all the feelings of 
nature! which shakes us all to the very centre 
of our soul! It is foul, it is impious !—But who 
are they that fling at his memory the heavies® 
curse? that regard his grave with the most 
angry eye? with a detestation that would pre- 
vent, if it were possible, a flower from flou- 
rishing near it, or a sun from shining upon it? 
with an abhorrence which says, ‘ let there be 
no dew, neither let there be rain upon it?’— 
Mark if they be not the gay, the prosperous, 
and the happy: whose imagination no animal 
melancholy has ever oppressed ; whose hearts 
no agonies have ever wrung; whose reason no 
disappointments have shaken. How eloquently 
they talk of the impiety and cowardice of 
deserting the post in which Providence places 
us! All that they say is true: they cannot 
paint the crime they condemn, in darker co- 
lours than it deserves! but he, whom they thus 
upbraid, he also could have talked as they do; 
and once perhaps he did. To declaim, is an 
easy thing; to declaim eloquently, is an easy 
thing: but to act well, is quite another.— 
And mai. an one, I doubt not, has censured 
another’s fatal despair; has approached the un- 
consecrated ground, where staked through he 
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lay, with horror, and called the place accursed, 
as he passed it, who was not himself possessed 
of a Single particle more of piety to God, or re- 
gard to society, to arrest the hand of self-des- 
truction, had similar distresses tempted him to 
lift it up. Many have harangued upon the 
pusillanimity of sinking under distress, without 
possessing any more fortitude than those that 
have fainted in the day of adversity. Any man 
may stand upon the shore, and deride the 
shrieks of the terrified wretches, whom the 
tempest is tossing.” 


You have heard me contend, (perhaps with 
some degree of warmth) long before the publi- 
cation of his will, that Sir S. Romilly was not 
guilty of a crime by having committed that act, 
which deprived society of one of its most va- 
luable members. The perpetration of an act of 
Suicide in a moment of delirium, as I have 
before noticed, whatever it may be in other 
respects, cannot surely by the strictest mo- 
ralist be deemed a crime; and the evidence is 
inadmissible of doubt, that Sir S. Romilly was 
in this afflicting state. The heart-rending fears 
expressed in a codicil to his will, that he might 
be under the dominion of this most dreadful of 
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all human calamities, would alone be sufficient 
to substantiate the reality of so sad an event ;— 
an event, that, without any over-charged com- 
pliment to the memory of the deceased, I ven- 
ture to assert, has bereft the world of the * wis- 
dom of ages.” His solicitude for the declining 
health of a wife, in every respect worthy of so 
good a man, appears completely to have im- 
paired the vigour of his intellectual frame; and 
he fell—a martyr to senstbility—respected by 
men of all ranks and parties, beloved by all 
who knew him, and admired by all who knew 
him not.—Who can call the circumstance of his 
death a crime? Who will dare to blame the 
deed? No!—pity and bewail it as much as 
you please,—hold it up as an object of grief 
and lamentation,—pray that you may never be 
afflicted with the same awful’ calamity—but 
visit it not with the severity of censure. Hu- 
manity drops a tear over her lifeless advocate, 
and Religion declares, that in her shrine he is 
entombed. 


Lhave heard SirS. Romilly accused of ambition, 
and that his eagerness for professional emolument 
may have brought about that derangement of 
his understanding, which terminated in death. 
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I too accuse him of ambition, if it were ambi- 
tion, to do all in his power to promote the hap- 
piness of his fellow-creatures. How different 
were his ideas of fame from those of most 
others! Popular applause hé well knew was 
merely the breath of the day. The object of 
his fame was, to do good; and with what de- 
hghtful, unaffected modesty does he mention 
‘the Fragments he has left on Criminal Law! 
*« That sucha publication may be injurious to 
my reputation, as an author or a lawyer, Iam 
quite indifferent about; if it can be any way 
useful, that is all that I desire.’* Really it 
cheers our hearts when we reflect, that we live 
in. a period, which has given birth to so noble a 
character. Future ages, we may hope, will en- 
tertain the same fond respect for his memory 
that we do; and when our penal statutes shall 
be disentangled from some of their odious ex- 
crescences,—pesterity will say—this we owe to 
the efforts of Sir S. Romilly.—As to Sir S. Ro- 
milly’s eagerness for professional emolument, 

* How truly might this incomparable man have applied 
to himself the language of Cicero, “ Non lubet mihi deplorare 
vitam, quod multi, et i doctt sepé fecerunt; neque me vixisse 


penitet ; quoniam ita vixi, ut non frustra me natum existimem.” 


And he might have added in the words of Ovid, 
“ Viveret, aut certé letum.sine crimine haberet.” 
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the contrary I believe is the fact. I understand, 
that some considerable time before his death he 
gave up his practice in the Rolls Court; and I 
cannot present you with my opinion better, 
than by referring you to an article in the Times 
newspaper of the 7th November last.* I can- 
not vouch for it as a truth, but I have been led 
to suppose, that it is next to impossible for a 
man, who wishes to attain, or who has attained 
any eminence at the Bar, to relinquish any 


* The article is as follows.— Did the death of any one, 
even the most illustrious of those to whom he is said to haye 
been unequal, occasion. a more general expression of pro- 
found sorrow in all ranks of people, than that of Sir S. 
Romilly? He who works for the Public is said to labour in 
the service of an ungrateful master. Sir S. Romilly knew 
this, yet he was not, therefore, prevented from making the 
most extensive sacrifices of health and professional emolument 
for his country’s good. The work of politics is the daily 
employment of some men.. They have recourse to it as a 
refuge from listlessness, or pursue it as a road to fame.. The 
natural path to eminence, which lay open to Sir Samuel, 
was that of his profession; and how far he out-stripped all 
others.in this is well known, and willbe lastingly remembered 
in the Court, to which he belonged. But whatever of time 
or thought was dedicated by Sir S. Romilly to inform the 
councils, or humanize the laws of his country, according to 
the sincerest convictions of his conscience, was withdrawn 
‘from the calls of a laborious profession, or stolen from the en- 
dearments of domestic happiness; it was also, if he had looked to 
personal advantages or family emoluments, absolute loss. And 
where is the man to be found, who has made so large a surren- 
der in this respect as the lamented object of these remarks?” 
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applications for his professional services. A 
solicitor would naturally say,—if you refuse to 
advocate this cause I shall not offer you an- 
other. Both of these accusations therefore 
against Sir S. Romilly appear to me to be 
utterly untenable. 


You will perceive that the drift of my obser- 
vations has been to shew, that a deliberate or 
voluntary act of Suicide is seldom or ever com- 
mitted. In the melancholy instance to which 
I have just alluded, the cause has been most 
satisfactorily ascertained.—The laws relating to 
Suicide are, as I said before, barbarous in the 
extreme; * but you will not conclude from any 
of my observations, that I have adopted the prin- 
ciple, that it would in any case be justifiable.— 
It has been doubted, “* whether it is any offence 
at all, when a man withdraws himself by Suicide 
from the death in any form, to which the laws 
condemn him.’t+ I hardly think it necessary 
to enter into this argument; but certainly, in 
such an instance, I should not assign it a pro- 
minent place in the black catalogue of human 


* et contra bonos mores. 


+ Vide Examiner, 18th October, 1818, and Essay ascribed 
to the late David Hunie, Esq. 
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offences.—What we are required to do is, to 
check the evil by every means in our- power, by 
prevention rather than punishment. Our divine 
Lawgiver declared, that he ‘“ came not to des- 
troy men’s lives but to save them.’’ Let this 
excellent rule be put into practice; and let 
every one within the sphere of his influence 
apply such remedies to the diseases of the mind, 
as may restore the patient to mental health, by 
rousing the dormant embers of virtuous energy, 
and pouring the balm of consolation into the 
wounded spirit. 


These desultory reflections on a subject of 
universal interest are now submitted to your 
notice and attention. I am not aware of having 
delivered a sentiment, which I need be ashamed 
of, or afraid to avow.—I might be charged by 
some with a design of removing those obstacles, 
which havea tendency to impede the perpetration 
of this dreadful act. I would not for the posses- 
sion of worlds utter asyllable, that could be con- 
strued into an encouragement of what is alto- 
gether abhorrent to my own feelings.—I might 
be charged by others not only with this, but 
with a total want of religious principle. You 
are better acquainted with the opinions, which 
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I have'adopted on this latter point than any other 
friend, and you would, I-am confident, defend 
me-from so unjust and uncharitable an insinua- 
tion.*—- Differences. of opinion on civil and reli- 
gious matters should be allowed to circulate as 
extensively as possible. No harm to any cause 
can possibly result from calm and temperate 
discussion. By the collision of opposite par- 
ticles a spark may be elicited, that shall encircle 
with its radiance the mild form of truth, and 


* Some persons may object to the investigation of the 
question of Suicide on the same principle that the Philoso- 
pher of Malmsbury states, in reference we uae ve EL --«5 
and Necessity, which has so long divided the moral world ; 
but if it be of importance to think correctly on any subject, 
no injury can arise from a candid and serious inquiry. For 
reasons in support of this opinion, if you need them, I must 
refer you to the masterly preface to Cooper’s Tracts. They 
are unanswerable.—Hobbes’s words are, and here-he betrayed 
his timidity, “I must confess, if we consider the greatest 
part of mankind, not as they should be, but as they are, that 
is, as men, whom either the study of acquiring wealth or 
preferment, or whom the appetite of sensual delights, or the 
impatience of meditating, or the rash embracing of wrong 
principles, have made unapt to discuss the Truth of Things ; 
I must, I say, confess, that the dispute of this question will 
rather hurt than help their piety.” When may we expect to 
hail the happy period, when the greatest part of mankind 
will be no longer wnapt to discuss the truth of things? Alas! 
poor human nature !—-The blessed millennium has not yet 
arrived —I say with Banquo, 

“Tk earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And theseare of them.” 
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impart to it a lustre, that shall hereafter shine 
like the brightness of the firmament. I allow 
to others the utmost latitude of opinion, and I 
expect in return that they will do the same to 
me. God forbid, that any differences of moral 
or religious belief should interrupt the harmony, 
that ought to subsist between man and man. 
We are all members of the same family, and in 
the sorrows as well as the joys of life should 
render to each other all the kind offices in our 


power. 


Suicide is a dreadful evil L admit; but evil 
appears to be a necessary ingredient in the sys- 
tem, under which we live. Still it is my hope, 
that in a future more perfect state of being those 
disorders, which at present obscure the moral 
creation, will be found to terminate in universal, 
never-ending happiness. This. doctrine seems 
to me the only one, that can solve the diffi- 
culties, with which we are enveloped in our 
limited and imperfect conceptions of human 
knowledge. It was supposed to have been che- 
rished by one of the best divines* the Church of 
England ever produced, was ably supported by 
another eminent Church of England divine,t 


* Archbishop Tillotson. + Bishop Newton. 
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and in the opinion of many who have studied 
the subject, has, it is apprehended, been proved 
almost to demonstration by the luminous dis- 
quisitions of Dr. Hartley, It is I think a doc- 
trine, that may be derived from reason and 
Scripture: at least it is one, in the language of 
a venerable friend of mine* now no more, 
which every benevolent mind would be in- 
clined to wish true, though he cannot see the 
evidence for it from Scripture to be full, clear, 
_ and decisive.’’+ 


Little thought I when I began this letter, 
that it would be spun out to such a length.— 
Much irrelevant matter has been introduced, 
and more quotations have been made than I 
wished or intended. You may accuse me of 
pedantry. In my justification I shall only ob- 
serve, that I have not quoted a single sentence, 


* Dr. Toulmin. 
+ It is with pleasure that I produce, in favour of my sug- 
gestion, a passage from that exquisite poem, Milton’s Comus : 
«< But evil on itself shall back recoyl, 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
Gather’d like scum, and settled to itself, 
It shall be in eternal restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumed ;- if this fail,. 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness,. 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 
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by which I could not convey my opinion in a 
more forcible manner, than if I had made use of 
my own language. My daily avocations pre- 
clude almost any attention to literary pursuits, 
for which reason I trust, you will not be a severe 
critic on this ‘‘ winter’s tale.”"—As I have quoted 
so often, you shall at least impute to me con- 
sistency of character, and I therefore conclude 
with a quotation. 


“ Farewell, and if a better system’s thine, 
Impart it frankly, or make use of mine.” 
* KK 
10th Jan. 1819. 


APPENDIX. 


Tue following letter, referred to in p. 12, was sent to the 
editor of The Examiner, and is inserted here by particular 
request. 

STR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


*¢ If there be any instances upon record, as some there are undoubt- 
edly, of genius and morality united in a Lawyer, they are distinguished 
by their singularity, and operate as exceptions.” 

Junius.—Letter to Lord Mansfield. 


Sir,—To the masterly delineation of Sir Samuel Romilly’s 
character, as a lawyer and senator, by Amicus Curie in- 
serted in your paper of the Sth instant, any addition would 
be superfluous. He truly states, that “ to be Chancellor 
would have been less than to be Romilly.” There is a re- 
markable living instance of the loss of reputation by an 
advance to the Peerage. Erskine at the bar was the most 
celebrated man of his day. He was no longer so, after he 
became a member of. what has been satirically called “ the 
hospital for incurables.” The title of knighthood conferred 
on Romilly was no honour to him. His acceptance of it 
honoured the title. 

But my object at present is, to point out one or two cir- 
cumstances in the remarks, (many of which I deem excel- 
lent) which you have yourself made on this illustrious indivi- 
dual, and in which you do not appear to me to have done 
justice to his name, You state, that “ his exertions in the 
cause of legal and other reform, though sincere and useful, 
were of the negative or pruning kind, rather than of any 
“great original character in assisting the growth of human 
improvement ;” and in the last paragraph you assert, that 
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“he was not a great man.”—lIf we reflect on the constant 
opposition Sir S. Romilly met with in the prosecution of 
what may be considered his darling object, viz. the amend- 
ment of our bloody criminal code, (and a more noble pur- 
suit could not have occupied the attention of a human being) 
we must be surprised at his accomplishing so much as he 
did. His plans were opposed in the senate, and disregarded 
by the bench. Had he laid the axe at the root of the tree, 
and disordered the whole system of our criminal jurispru- 
dence, he would have done more harm than good ; and the 
few instances, in which he was successful in procuring an 
improvement of the criminal law, would not now have been 
recorded to his honour. It appears to me, that he applied 
his mind to the correction of abuses with that judgment, 
temperance, and discretion, which would have insured the 
accomplishment of his beneficent wishes, had it not been 
for the hated principle of stigmatizing all reform by the 
name of innovation; and however we may regret, that he 
did not live to carry on his plans for the welfare of society, 
we may console ourselves with the reflection, that “ being 
dead, he yet speaketh,” and he will continue to speak by 
the force and efficacy of his example. For my own part, I 
know no measure so likely to “ assist the growth of human 
improvement,” as that of preventing crimes, and softening 
the rigour of our barbarous penal statutes. I admit, that Sir 
S. Romilly possessed more of the spirit of Erasmus than of 
Luther; and yet in my opinion he contributed more to 
benefit the world, than if he had taken, as his model, the 
latter intrepid reformer. In connexion with this subject, how 
appropriate are the lines of Milton :— 


‘¢ Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish, as the summer flie, 
Heads without name no more remembered ; 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d; 
To some great work, thy glory, 

And people's safety, which in part they effect: 
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Yet toward these thus dignify’d thou oft, 

Amidst their height of noon, 

Changest thy countenance, and thy hand with no regard 
Of highest favours past 

From thee on them, or them to thee of service.” 


What Sir S. Romilly would have done, had he lived and 
been appointed to fill the chair in the Chancery Court, 
must be left entirely to conjecture; but with at least equal 
learning, and all the gentlemanly manners of the present 
Chancellor, there is reason enough to believe, from his quick- 
ness of comprehension, and from his mind not being so 
tortured with doubt, that he would have given his decisions 
with infinitely greater dispatch, though not perhaps (one or 
two instances excepted), with more justice and integrity, or 
satisfaction to the public. He would most probably also have 
corrected many of the abuses, which prevail in that court. 
His exertions in procuring the abolition of the Slave Trade 
are too well known to require being noticed here; and you 
must yourself allow, that the bill he introduced into the 
House of Commons for making freehold property liable to the 
payment of simple contract debts was far from being of a 
‘* pruning or a negative kind.” His attempts to procure our 
interference for the persecuted Protestants of France will not 
soon be forgotten; and his speeches on the Alien Bill, par- 
ticularly his last memorable speech on Friday 5th June, 1818, 
were the best of any that were delivered. His heart indeed 
always beat responsive to the cause of humanity. There are 
some who think, that a reform in parliament would be a pa- 
nacea for all the misery that prevails. Sir S. Romilly felt the 
importance of the subject, and would I believe have sup- 
ported such a measure, as far as would be compatible with 
the existing interests of the community. 

With regard to your assertion, that “ he was not a great 
man,” it may be sufficient to observe, in the words of Sir 
Wm. Jones.*— If I am asked, who is the greatest man? I 


* Preface to his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry. 
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answer—the best: and if I am required to say, who is the 
best? LT reply—he that has deserved most of his fellow-crea- 
tures.’ Adulation will confer no benefit on the memory of 
the dead; still, “de morturs nil nist verum:” and I cannot with- 
hold my conviction, that Sir S. Romilly possessed those qua- 
lities, which dignify and adorn human nature ; and that.the 
various actions of his life form an imperishable monument of 
human glory. Let it be recollected, and in justice it must be, 
that the laborious duties of his profession, which exceeded 
those of any other man, were more than enough to overwhelm 
a common mind; and our astonishment will be increased at 
the regularity of his attendance in the House of Commons, 
and the interest he uniformly took in every thing that re- 
garded the liberties of his country, and the well-being of all 
the creatures of God. _ In forming likewise a correct estimate 
of his character and qualifications, we may be allowed to 
extend our ideas to what he probably would have endeavoured 
to accomplish, had he been less occupied in his legal pursuits, 
many of which he sacrificed for the public advantage ; and 
had we been blessed with.an administration, of which he 
could conscientiously have become amember. I must there- 
fore, with all due politeness, negative your assertion, and 
pronounce Sir S. Romilly to be a truly great man.— Fuit ille 
vir, patres conscripii, sicut scitis, cum forts clarus, tum domz 
admirandus ; neque rebus externis magis laudandus, quam insti- 
tutis domesticis.” 
VINDEX. 
NOVEMBER 11, 1818. 


THE END. 


J. M‘Creery, Printer, Black Horse Court, 
Fleet Street, London. 
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A LETTER, &c. 


REVEREND Sir, 


Arrracten by the title of your book, and 
accustomed to examine all the defences I can meet 
with, of the popular belief, I procured an early copy, 
and perused it “not once only,” but, following your 
own direction*, “I read it again, to weigh the ar- 
gument.” The effect produced in my mind has not 
been that of conviction of the truth of the Trinita- 
rian doctrine. You may cease to wonder at my incre- 
dulity, when I inform you, that I do not come fresh 
to the consideration of Unitarian opinions; having 
diligently studied the scriptural evidence for them 
for more than twenty years, and during the greater 
part of that period taken an active part in their pro- 
pagation. And yet I can truly say, that I have 
always attended with patience to the contrary evi- 
dence, and even sought for the objections which, 
on scriptural grounds, can be urged with any shew 
of probability against the doctrine which, as a 
Unitarian Christian, I profess. 

You must have been aware that the publication 
of your treatise for the edification of Unitarians, and 
especially of the young of that denomination}, 

xP. 30: 7 Seep a. 
ad 
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might provoke discussion on the part of some 
“candid” members of that body (for you allow that 
there are such) who think that they are influenced 
in their profession by as sincere a love to divine 
revelation, have taken as much pains to acquire 
a knowledge of its contents, and therefore have as 
good a right as yourself to feel confident that they 
are “contending for the faith which was at once 
delivered to the saints*.”’ 

I cannot suppose, therefore, that my attempt to 
answer your arguments, and to defend the identity 
of Christianity with Unitarianism, will rouse in your 
bosom any feelings inconsistent with the kindness 
which pervades your pages, and, from all that I 
have heard of your preaching, influences your public 
conduct as a minister of religion. I will hope, then, 
for your candid attention to the force of my obser- 
vations, founded on the teachings of the scriptures, 
not without expectation that some of your readers 
(numerous I am sure they will be) will cheerfully 
observe the approved Horatian rule, and attend to 
both sides of this controverted question. 

A remark occurred to me at the commencement 
and at the conclusion of your book, namely, the 
perfect nonchalance with which you assume the 
very point which you endeavour to prove. The 
title of your book is an assumption—Christianity 
compared with Unitarianism. You could not but 
know that the highly respectable, and, considering 


* Jude, v. 3, 17 amak mapadobeion trois ayloss arises. 
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the circumstances of the case, numerous, class of 
persons who attend Unitarian worship in this metro- 
polis, and who make various efforts, both in town 
and country, to spread a knowledge and to diffuse 
the spirit of religion, call themselves Christians ; 
and that persons of our opinions have borne that 
* honourable name’ for much more than a century 
in this country’ My mind, glancing beyond that 
large period of human history, fixes itself on one of 
the most celebrated defenders or preachers of 
Christianity*, numerous as they are, whom this coun- 
try has produced, who became minister of the 
congregation with which I am connected, in the 
year 1724; and ever since that time (but from a 
still earlier period) Christianity has been preached 
to the members of our body in the Unitarian form, 
and prayer has been addressed to the Father only as 
the Christian’s God. They have believed themselves, 
and been deemed by many others, to have embraced 
the faith ; and they have earnestly prayed for its 
triumphant progress and universal efficacy. They 
have borne the occasional taunts of advocates for the 
vulgar opinion (no better judges than themselves), 
in times when the profession of Unitarian doctrines 
was dangerous to personal liberty, with equanimity ; 
and been contented to share the opprobrium of 
heresy with those “poor ignorant primitive Chris- 

* He is celebrated by the Bard of Twickenham in the Epilogue 
to his Satires :— 

« Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well,” 
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tians”’ mentioned by Lardner, of whom he wondered 
how they could find the way to Heaven !* 

The Unitarians will now consider with what pro- 
priety a gentleman of courteous manners, apparently 
imbued with the love of truth, and discovering a 
laudable desire to promote the spiritual improve- 
ment of those whom he thinks in error, denies to 
them the very name of Christian, and to their re- 
ligious principles the name of Christianity. Yet 
they know that they believe in the divine au- 
thority of Christ; that his religious system descended 
from Heaven. Many of them know that they have 
made sacrifices to their Christian profession, and 
are ready, in the fear of God, to make other sacri- 
fices, should these appear necessary. They he- 
lieve that individuals who have borne the name 
which points out the object of their worship, and 
maintained their distinctive opinions, have, in times 


* « They lived near the times of Christ and his Apostles. They 
highly valued and diligently read the Holy Scriptures, and some 
wrote commentaries upon them; but yet it seems they knew little 
or nothing of their religion, though they embraced and professed 
it with the manifest hazard of all earthly good things, and many 
of them laid down their lives rather than renounce it. Truly, 
we, of these times, are very happy in our orthodoxy; but I wish 
that we did more excel in those virtues which they, and the 
Scripture likewise, I think, recommend as the distinguishing pro- 
perties of a Christian. And I am not a little apprehensive that 
many things, which now make a fair show among us, and in 
which we mightily pride ourselves, will, in the end, prove weeds 
only, on which the owner of the ground sets no value.” — Works, 
810 ed. (1831) vol. i, 522. 
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of apparent danger to the cause of Christianity (real 
danger there never can be), taken their place in the 
foremost rank of her defenders, and furnished an 
armoury from which some of the most splendid 
sons of the Establishment have not disdained to 
borrow a lance and a shield. With the fullest con- 
fidence I refer yourself and your readers to the 
theological history of oar own country, for exempli- 
fications of the accuracy of this statement ; earnest- 
ly hoping, that when you have examined, you will 
see the impropriety of your assumption, that Chris- 
tianity is so evidently a different system from Uni- 
tarianism, that it may be easily and usefully com- 
pared, or rather contrasted, with it. If I, or any 
other Unitarian, had written ‘ Christianity compared 
with Evangelism’ (for this word has acquired a 
technical sense), or ‘Christianity compared with 
Athanasianism,’ an integral part of the creed of your 
church, I doubt not that you would have perceived 
the boldness of the assumption, approaching almost 
to an insult to those who are conscientiously at- 
tached to the popular belief in its various forms of 
High Church and Low Church, Methodism, Ar- 
minianism, or Calvinism. But the assumption which 
you have made partakes of equal boldness. You 
cannot be more convinced that Unitarianism and 
Christianity are different, than Tam that they are 
the same. ‘There would be as much propriety and 
courtesy in my using the one phrase, as in your 
using the other: proof there is none in either. 
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I will hasten then to the proof. Yet I cannot re- 
frain from a few other remarks upon your prelimi- 
nary observations. In your third page, i. e. before 
you proceed to a statement of evidence, you affirm 
that Unitarians have, “in truth, made a fatal mis- 
take.” ‘That they have in a leading doctrine mis- 
taken, it was for you to shew, and not to prejudice 
your readers and the members of your flock, who 
will be much inclined to take your assertion upon 
trust, by an affirmation which, without evidence, 
goes for nothing. But, even if they had mistaken, 
that their mistake is fatal, required a separate proof. 
it is a distinct proposition, and requires a separate 
course of reasoning. They may be blended to- 
gether by those who wish to save trouble, and to 
make a short cut, to the satisfaction of their own 
minds. But correct reasoners will proceed more 
slowly in the process of the demonstration, and 
think it more conducive to clearness to separate the 
propositions which are not necessarily connected, 
which, in fact, interfere with each other, and may 
introduce confusion. Unitarians, with all their de- 
fects, of which I hope they are duly sensible, may 
take some credit to themselves for precision ; at any 
rate, your Archbishop Tillotson, in a memorable 
passage*, bestowed this quality upon them. You are 
provided, you think, with a text, containing the very 
words of our Saviour, which proves the two posi- 
tions, that Unitarianism is a mistake, and that the 


* In his second Sermon upon the Divinity of Christ. 
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mistake is a fatal one. By an extraordinary coinci+ 
dence, you have fixed upon the very words which 
are in the highest esteem with ourselves, as contain- 
ing a concise, capital, unanswerable argument in 
favour of the truth of Unitarianism. The words 
are those with which you begin your discourse, 
John, xvii, 3: “ And this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’”’ ‘This is the passage 
which you evidently regard as of the highest im- 
portance to your religious system, and from which 
you immediately infer that salvation belongs exclu- 
sively to those who take the same view of the know- 
ledge of God with yourself. God be praised that we 
entertain a far more exalted notion of the Christian 
religion, asublimer conception of “ the knowledge in 
which standeth our eternal life.’’ That knowledge we 
believe to be not merely speculative, but practical. 
“ 'To know God, and to know Christ,” is not to 
have this or the other opinion on the controversy 
between the Trinitarian and the Unitarian. No! 
they both have speculative knowledge enough to 
ensure their salvation ; it is the faith which worketh 
by love, the faith which purifies the heart, and leads 
to integrity, purity, benevolence, and piety: this is 
the faith which can save a man ; and this faith, de- 
pend-upon it, is not confined to your section of the 
Christian world. For can you seriously intend to 
introduce the new doctrine, or is it only an echo of 
the denunciations of the Athanasian Creed, that a 
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decision upon the merits of the Trinitarian and 
Unitarian controversy will determine a man’s future 
happiness or misery? Not to say that this convic- 
tion must tend directly to contract the benevolent 
affections, how is it possible that with this notion 
you can have examined the question with impartia- 
lity? How can you do otherwise than wesh the 
Trinitarian doctrine to be true, when your mind is 
impressed with such an awful sense of responsibi- 
lity as to the result of this investigation? And I 
need not remind you of the adage, We believe what 
we wish to be true ; but shall take leave to suggest 
that your mind may have been biassed at the outset, 
at the very threshold of the inquiry, by this convic- 
tion ; and, what is worse, your mode of treating the 
subject indicates a wish to prejudice others ;—else 
why tell your readers, that eternal salvation is to be 
the consequence of the one persuasion, and the ab- 
sence of eternal life the inevitable result of the 
other! The contest must be pursued at a fearful 
odds, if you are right in your assertion. You will 
tell us that your treatise is not merely polemical, 
and I admit it to be an affectionate and sincere en- 
deavour to recover the sheep that you conscientiously 
believe are straying upon the mountains of error ; 
and, regarding yourself a pastor appointed by the 
Great Shepherd, and in possession, “beyond all con- 
troversy,”’ ofthe saving truths of the Gospel, you 
kindly wish to undeceive us, and to win us into 
your fold. I admire the effort which you have 
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made. You have set an excellent example to other 
clergymen, with whom it is too common to rail 
against us, without reasoning ; and to exhibit a far 
less amiable and Christian spirit than that which you 
have evinced. I will endeavour to promote the end 
which we should both have in view, by recommend- 
ing to such persons as I can influence, to read, 
mark, learn, and attentively examine your book, 
that they may diligently compare your Christianity 
with the teachings of evangelists and apostles. 

In pages 3 and 4, you lay down the doctrines 
which you mean to defend. As to the first of these, 
we have no ground for debate: “ as Christians, we 
believe’ (and as a Christian I myself believe, and 
greatly admire that part of the first article of the 
Church of England in which the doctrine is stated 
with great force and precision*) “that there is but 
one Ged, the Creator of all things, and himself in- 
finitely more glorious than the creatures whom he 
has formed.” 

This prime doctrine of all true religion, natural 
or revealed, Patriarchal, Jewish, or Christian, I 
find distinctly recognised and affirmed in_ those 
words of our Saviour, which, with singular infeli- 
city, are placed at the head of your discourse. Per- 


* «« There is but one living and-true God, everlasting, with- 
out body, parts, or passions; of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness ; the maker and preserver of all things both visible and 
invisible.” Pity that the article did not end here! 
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mit me to recall to your mind, that those words are 
part of a prayer (an act which can never, surely, be 
performed by the Deity), that they are uttered by 
Jesus Christ, and that they are addressed by him 
to the Father*, that same being to whom Jesus 
Christ directed his disciples to pray; and of whom 
he says, “ My Father, and your Father, my God, 
and your God.” 'The seventeenth chapter of St. 
John would determine the truth of Unitarianism, 
were all other passages neutral, so that we could 
not produce a single decisive evidence besides. ‘The 
whole chapter is a prayer offered up to the Bene- 
volent Parent of all living creatures by a human 
being then resident in Judea, but who, a few hours 
subsequently, expired upon a cross. It several 
times contains the very form of address, which 
Christ gave to the disciples when he taught them 
to pray, Father !—and of this Being, Jesus Christ 
affirms that he is 6 povos adnbivos bcos, THE ONLY TRUE 
Gop. The words imply absolutely, that no be- 
ing or intelligent agent can be THE TRUE Gop, 
but he to whom the term Farner is here applied. 
If this clause terminated the sentence, even then 
the Unitarian doctrine would be confirmed by the 
express words of Jesus himself. “ The Father is 
the only true God, and the only proper object of 
religious worship,”’ is the title of one of the most ex- 


* See John xvii, 1, 5, 11, 21, 24, 25; xx, 17; and compare 
Matt. xi, 25, 26, 27; vi, 9; and Luke xxii, 46. 
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cellent and useful of Unitarian tracts*, to which in 
my youth I was under considerable obligation. The 
author of that treatise has adopted the very words 
of Jesus himself, and expressed a consequence 
which, if you understood his words as we do, you 
would yourself immediately derive from them. Yet 
is this the creed, by receiving which, in the gram- 
matical sense of the expression, we are distinguished 
from the Trinitarian, and, guoad hoc, we desire no 
other. Suffer me to ask, what passage of genuine 
Scripture will serve to express the doctrine which 
you would have us to believe? Your text+ we do 
believe fully, and, we think, in the only just sense. 

But, may not Jesus Christ himself, it may be 
asked, be considered as included in the term Father, 
and in that way receive the appellation of only true 
God? There is no intimation of plurality in the 
term. ‘T‘he words are all in the singular number. 
The word God is here singular (whatever may be 


* Written by Dr. Carpenter, then of Exeter, and now of 
Bristol. This gentleman I am proud to call my friend: from 
his personal instructions I derived impressions in favour of Chris- 
tian truth, and a deep sense of the importance of those attain- 
ments which qualify us for the discovery of it. If I may, with- 
out subjecting myself to the charge of egotism, I would add, 
that I was a student at Manchester College, York, and shared in 
the bounty of Lady Hewley, but that I imbibed my Unitarianism 
at Exeter, and did not receive it from the course of study pur- 
sued at York, to the thorough impartiality of which I gratefully 
subjoin my attestation; but this impartiality it is not easy for 
the supporters of prevalent opinions to understand. 

+ John xvii, 3. 
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thought of a corresponding Hebrew word); the 
word alone is singular; the pronoun thee is singu- 
lar; and the word Father is singular. You know 
that it would have been quite easy to pluralize them 
all. But the Evangelist, in recording our Lord’s 
words, has given them in the singular number. 
And this is highly favourable to the Unitarian con- 
struction. But the propriety, nay, the necessity, of 
our interpretation of them is determined by our Sa- 
viour’s own addition, which I shall quote in the 
orderof the origimal words xas dv amésesrAas Incovy Xpisov 
AND HIM WHOM THOU HAST SENT, JEsus Curist. 
The Father, then, has sent Christ ; but the Father 
is the only true God. Then Christ, so far from be- 
ing called the true God, is here expressly excluded 
from being so. ~It was Jesus Christ who used these 
words. He was not addressing himself; but, “ with 
the uplifted eye of rapturous devotion,’ he was 
praying to the Father, whom he declares to be “the 
only true God;’’ and affirms, that he who was “ the 
only true God” had sent the person that was pray- 
ing, even Jesus Christ. Now, whether we under- 
stand the words Jesus Christ to be a part of the 
prayer, or, which is more probable, as the addition 
of the Evangelist*, the argument undergoes no 
change. It appears to the Unitarian to be a moral 
demonstration, in which he intrenches himself when 
attacked by “the Christian” of the school of St. 
Athanasius; and be assured, that it will require 


* This was the opinion of Archbishop Newcome. Sce his 


note in loco. 
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much more powerful logic than your book contains 
to dislodge him from this fortress. 

The second doctrine which, as ‘‘ Christians,”’ you 
and your friends believe, is this :— 

“That, when the sins of men required an atone- 
ment, which they were not able to make, Jesus 
Christ, who was God as well as man, died to make 
that atonement* .”’ 

it is not the word atonement that I would object 
to. In common with my excellent preceptor, I do 
not hesitate to employ this word in public instruc- 
tion ; and think some misrepresentation would have 
been avoided, if no Unitarian ever said that he de- 
nied it; but the terms of such denial ought always 
to be considered. ‘The eminent Dr. Priestley, in 
whose works you may find this negation, disbelieved 
the atonement only in the popular sense, and not, 
of course, in the sense of Scripture. The word 
itself is perfectly consistent with Unitarianism ; 
the English, as well as the corresponding Greek 
xararreynt, means exactly, reconciliation, and was 
always used in this sense by the writers at or 
near the time when our version of the Scriptures 
was madef, and is so explained in the margin of 
our authorized version. 

The only objection that I shall take to this second 


* Page 3. 

+ Rom. v, 11. This Greek is so translated in Rom. xi, 15 ; 
Il Cor. v, 18, 19. 

+ At-one-ment.—This division of the word shews its deriva- 


tion and original meaning. Alone is used for fo reconcile, or to 
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proposition is involved in the clause, Jesus Christ, 
who was God as well as man. The primé facie 
evidence, you must be aware, is not in your favour, 
that any one being could be God as well as man ; 
and more especially that God could have blood to 
shed, and that, from his being God, the blood 
should derive an extraordinary efficacy. The re- 
volting language of Dr. Isaac Watts (written under 
the influence of his educational prejudices, which 
more mature reflection led him to discard)— 


« Was ever mortal courted so, 
Dressed in divinity and blood ?” 
may not sound uncouth to your ears, and may even 
appear highly evangelical ; but to Unitarian Chris- 
tians, who adhere to the spirituality of God, and 
firmly believe, with the apostle Paul, that God is 
Immortat*, that is, incapable of death, the lan- 
guage not only omnino barbariem sapit “ altoge- 
ther savours of barbarism,’ as Calvin said of the 
Trinitarian Invocation in the Litany, but appears 
to be as much unauthorized by the warrant of Holy 
Scripture, as it is shocking to the common notions 
be reconciled, in Spenser’s Fairy Queene; and consult Shake- 
speare in the following passages :— 
“He and Aufidius can no more atone 
Than violentest contrariety.”” CorIoLANUs, 
“He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Glo’cester and your brother.” 
Ricsarb THE THIRD. 

“He showed himself to them as they strove, and would have 
set them at one again.’’—Acts, vii, 26, according to Tyndal’s, 
the Geneva, and the authorized version. 
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which the great part of mankind rightly entertain 
of the infinite and everlasting Author of their 
existence. ee 

The points. of difference between yourself and 
the Unitarian may be considered as concentrated in 
your fourth particular, and in the observations 
which you subjoin. 

“We believe, therefore, that God has a triune 
existence, having revealed himself to us under the 
names of the Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit So 
that it is the Holy Spirit who especially sanctifies ; it 
was the Son who became incarnate; and it is the 
Father who sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world.” 

“This doctrine, as opposed to that of Unitarian- 
ism (which denies the Deity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the triune existence of God) I maintain 
to be scriptural, reasonable, accordant with facts, 
and that knowledge to which eternal life is attached 
by the text.” 

I remark— 

1. That you appear to me very shy of the phrase- 
ology of the Athanasian Creed, to which you have 
solemnly declared your assent, and which you are 
under an obligation to read, with its uncharitable 
denunciation, on all who do not receive it, fourteen 
times a year, as a part of your religious service. 
Does that creed describe the Trinity as God reveal- 
ing himself under three names ? 

I could pursue these questions, and recall to your 
recollection the doctrine of Dean Sherlock, “ that 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are as really distinct 
persons as Peter, James, and John* ;” that the 
three persons in the Trinity are as distinct from 
each other as three men! You may remind 
one that Oxford formerly repudiated that doctrine, 
“as false, impious, and heretical.” Yet you cannot 
but know that many of the most eminent divines 
of your Church have maintained it, and that among 
them the chief opponents of Unitarianism have 
arisen. Nor would it be easy to shew that your 
own doctrine is more clear, plausible, or consistent ; 
besides, that it is equally destitute of direct scrip- 
tural authority. 

But it is not for me to object to your definition, 
as a departure from the original orthodoxy of your 
Church. I go on to observe— 

2. That if you had expressed a belief in the re- 
velation of the Almighty under three hundred 
names (I hope there is no irreverence in this mode 
of stating the argument), I should not have felt 
called upon to deny your doctrine, nor would the 
Unitarians have troubled themselves about the 
matter. Inthe New Testament we find no such 
cabalistical speculation ; and it is there, whatever 
you may have imagined to the contrary, that we 
look for the articles of our faith. But, 

3. Your statement contains this position, in which 
we are at issue with you, viz. that the Son (of God) 
is only one of the names of the Deity. Has the Son, 


* « Vindication, &c. (p. 105), published in 1690 ; the year 
after which Sherlock was made Dean of St, Paul’s. 
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then, no proper and separate meaning? Most un- 
questionably it has, an important and a Christian 
meaning. Now, whatever it implies, it must in- 
clude the idea of a derived being. But how is this 
applicable to the Deity? That blessed Being is 
underived, and self-existent. He cannot be a Son, 
because he cannot have a Father. Such are the 
dictates of what is called “ carnal reason.” But 
the Bible itself confirms this reasoning. Neither 
the Old Testament nor the New contains a line 
in support of your hypothesis, that the Son of God 
is one of the names of the Deity. The Son of God 
is not a name, buta Being. This is the proper 
doctrine of your church, which you might seem 
disposed to avoid. But, in order to steer clear of 
the contradiction of Realism, you fall into the absur- 
dity of Nominalism. You bring your doctrine of 
the triune Deity to as grossa reductio ad absurdum, 
as Euclid’s elements set forth. You hold Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, to be three names for one 
God; yet you hold, also, that the first (name) 
sent the second (name), and that the third (name) 
especially sanctifies. Object not any more to the 
idea of personification. For what do you do, but 
personify three names? The Unitarians too well 
understand the scriptural representation of Jesus 
Christ, to regard him asa merename. They regard 
him, with the Saviour himself, as the Messiah (pisos) 
whom the only true God had sent, and with the Apostle 
of Christ, as “a man approved of God by miracles, 
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wonders, and signs*.’’ Most seriously I ask you to 
reflect, whether eternal life can be annexed to your 
notion of the Trinity? For not to mention other 
objections, and to say nothing of the Unitarians, 
what, in that case, would become of all the followers 
of Sherlock, and all the full believers in the Atha- 
nasian Creed ? 

You proceed to prove the triune existence of 
God, the Deity of Christ, and the separate Deity 
of the Holy Spirit, from Scripture ; and you profess 
“to cite no passages but those which have been 
generally acknowledged to be genuine, or have been 
vindicated from all exceptions by the most approved 
critics.” I find, within twelve pages of this state- 
ment, that you cite in evidence a passage which 
not only the Unitarians generally, but approved 
critics of other denominations, have also maintained 
to be corrupt. The passage is, Acts xx, 28—“ The 
Church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.” Iam aware that you make a sort of 
apology in the note for this quotation, but I am 
sorry that it is a very lame apology. You admit 
that various manuscripts and ancient versions have 
Kupiov, of the Lord, instead of @zov, of God. But this 
is notall the truth with which your readers should have 
been made acquainted. I shall state this informa- 
tion, drawing it from the highest source, which I ap- 
prehend to be the margin of the illustrious Griesbach, 
whose whole life was, in a manner, devoted to the 

* Acts ii, 22. 
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sublime inquiries ; In what state did the Holy Apostles 
and Evangelists commit their precious volumes to 
the world ; and how may we ascertain what that 
state is? You will pardon me, then, in attaching to 
his conclusions a weight that I can by no means 
attach to your own opinion, even though it rest 
mainly upon the judgment of the Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
field ; because I have yet to learn that, in the set- 
tlement of the Greek text of the Christian Scriptures, 
a moment’s hesitation can be required in weighing 
these authorities. 

In reference to the present passage, Acts xx, 28, 
the Alexandrian MS., the second oldest (if not the 
oldest) in existence ; the Ephrem MS., at the latest 
of the seventh century ; the Codex Beze, or Cam- 
bridge MS. of the fifth or sixth century ; a valuable 
MS. deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
thought to have been employed by the Venerable 
Bede at the beginning of the eighth century ; all 
of which are uncial, that is to say, written in the 
most ancient character ; together with five that are 
written in small letters ; besides the Sahidic ver- 
sion, the Coptic, the Syriac, the Armenian (the 
Ethiopic being doubtful), and two Latin MSS.. 
together with many of the fathers in their quota- 
tions, read here not 6év, of God, but Kupiov, of the 
Lord, and accordingly, in the revision of the Greek 
text, this reading has been admitted by Harwood, 
Griesbach, Lachmann*, &c., besides that it has the 

* 1831. 
c 2 
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countenance of Dr. Samuel Clarke, whose words, 
verified by him a century ago*, are true at the pre- 
sent day. “ The best and most ancient copies read 
it, and the most ancient fathers cite it, the Church 
of the Lorp ; and therefore that is probably the true 
” This reading is also approved of by 
those great critics, Michaelis, and his commentator 
the accomplished Bishop of Peterborough. This 
being the state of the evidence, the Unitarians, 
and even “the young’? among them, who have 
access to this information, will not be influenced by 
your citation of this text. It may, however, and I 
dare say it will, have the effect of riveting your Tri- 
nitarian readers in their preconceived opinions. 

In your 73d page I detect another instance of 
neglect of your own good rule, in your citation of 
1 Tim. iii, 16, ““ God was manifest in the flesh,’ &c. 
Here, I believe, that the majority “of approved 
critics,” including Sir Isaac Newton, Griesbach, 
Michaelis, Marsh, &c. and even your favourite, 
Dr. J. Pye Smith, are against you. Have you ever 
read the profound Dissertation of Sir Isaac Newton 
on this text? If you had attentively studied it, you 
might not have quoted this text according to the 
common English version. For, although I am 
aware that the word God, in this passage, has 


reading. 


* Dr. Samuel Clarke, at his death, left corrections of his 
learned, philosophical, and scriptural work, entitled, “ The 
Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” which appeared in the third 
edition, published in 1732. 
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been occasionally defended by those who cling to 
this text with a natural unwillingness to lose a 
main argument in support of a favourite doctrine 
(and when the orthodox believer finds the phrase 
so convenient to describe his opinion, it is very 
sad that he should not be able to find it once 
in his Bible), yet I believe that no additional 
authority for the last fifteen years has been disco- 
vered in support of the received text. I say this with 
a knowledge of what editors and theological writers 
have advanced in that interval; and still believe, that 
the reading of a pronoun ‘os or ‘o, (whe or which ) 
which Sir Isaac Newton so philosophically defend- 
ed, which (viz. the masculine pronoun) Griesbach 
adopted in his second edition, and which Michaelis 
and his annotator Marsh contend for, and which 
several competent editors succeeding Griesbach, 
including the acute Lachmann, have sanctioned,—is 
the true reading. J mean, that St. Paul did not, in 
this text, use the word 920s God, but the relative pro- 
noun, either of the masculine or the neuter gender, 
for this makes no difference to the argument. These 
remarks are demanded by a due regard to biblical 
criticism, as we are taught by Dr. Marsh to use 
that word. In reference to interpretation, I could, 
as a Unitarian, explain the passage according to the 
common translation, and would refer you to Dr. 
Lardner’s Sermon on the “ Great Mystery of God- 
liness,’ for a specimen of ingenious and truly 
scriptural explanation. 
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[ will not dwell on your citation of Eph. iii, 9, 
also, according to the corrupt reading of the re- 
ceived text. It matters not to my creed, which the 
true reading may here be; although it is perfectly 
evident that no one who understands the state of 
the critical question here, could adduce the pas- 
sage as a proof either of the creative power or the 
pre-existence of Jesus Christ. 1 refer you to 
Griesbach’s note, which is accurately represented 
in the margin of the Improved Version. | 

I shall proceed to notice some of the specimens 
of critical interpretation with which you have fur- 
nished your readers*. But as you inform usf, that 
“ the world in general has no leisure for detailed 
criticism,” in order that I may not be over tedious, 
I shall condense my observations. I avow it, how- 
ever, as my full belief, that as the Unitarians have 
necessarily had recourse to criticism, in order to 
shew that their doctrine is the doctrine of the Bible, 
the T'rinitarians cannot refute them, except by 
having recourse to the same legitimate weapons of 
controversy. It is said, that a person being van- 
quished by reasoning, once exclaimed, “ O argu- 
ment, O argument! the Lord rebuke thee.” I have 
no doubt that a slight change will express the feel- 
ing of the most numerous class of the opponents 
of Unitarianism,—O criticism, O criticism! the 
Lord rebuke thee. 

But the subject itself on which you profess to 

* Pages 10—47, T Pare 9. 
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treat requires the application of verbal criticism. 
When I hear a professed theologian speak against 
criticism, I am apt to believe that criticism is against 
him. Iam now using the term criticism in its po- 
pular sense, to denote a consideration of the true 
mode of construing and interpreting the original 
Scriptures. The authorized English version, with 
all its excellencies (ta which I am by no means in- 
sensible), was, you know, executed by certain 
learned men, who had recently escaped the darkness 
of Popery, living in the early part of the reign of 
James the First. Or, still more correctly, and more 
for the advantage of my argument, the English 
version now in use, is very much derived from the 
translation commenced by Tyndal*, whose time may 
be learned from the circumstance related of him, 
that, when being tied to the stake as a martyr to the 
Protestant cause, he exclaimed with a loud voice, 
« Lord, open the King of England’s eyest.” The 
basis of our present version, then, is ascertained to 
have had existence while yet the government of 
England was leagued with Popery, and refused 
even to countenance a translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular tongue. 


¥ Bp. Marsh’s «‘ Two Lectures on the History of Biblical In- 
terpretation,” Appendix, page 51. 

+ A.D. 1536, in the reign of King Henry the Eighth. Tyn- 
dall’s New Testament was published ten years previously, about 
the very time when Henry gained the title of « Defender of the 
Faith,” for his book in reply to Luther. 
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But, in the long interval of two centuries and 
a quarter, the science of theology, speaking under 
correction, has partaken fully of the improvement 
which the physical sciences have received since that 
time; which was the time of Lord Bacon, who 
taught the true mode of philosophizing. ‘This im- 
provement, of which all educated persons who cul- 
tivate the study of sacred literature must be duly 
sensible, leads learned Unitarians to correct the 
English version, in some of the numerous instances 
in which it peremptorily requires it ; the unlearned 
make a pzous use of their corrections; but the 
prejudiced part of believers, who cannot, or who 
choose not to become Unitarian, ignorantly (I hope 
seldom wilfully) misrepresent this appeal, as if it 
implied a wish to alter the word of God, and to 
subject it to “a literary torture*.” And it grieves 
me that you, Sir, with your superior means of in- 
formation, have countenanced this vulgar and erro- 
neous allegation. 

I shall now follow you in your remaining criticism, 
of which you profess to give not “much ;” and I 
canno flatter you as to the quality of the sample. 

“The Scriptures,” you say, “assert our Lord 
to have existed before his birth into the world.” 
This doctrine, taken literally, would not disprove 
Unitarianism. The predecessor in my own pulpit 
believed it, and yet lived and died an Unitarian 
Christian ; and his name will continue to be emi- 


* See “ Christianity Compared,” &c. p. 7, 10, &c. 
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nent for the distinguished impartiality and genuine 
Christian candour with which he sketched the va- 
rious denominations of the Christian world*. 

In an important sense, familiar to those who are 
conversant with Jewish phraseology, Christ had a 
prior existence. Our Saviour alludes to this in his 
sublime prayer, which language his apostle Peter 
has aptly expounded, by telling us that the Lamb of 
God was verily foreordained (zposyrwcuevov), before 
the foundation of the world, but has been made 
manifest in these last days}; which Paul has ex- 
emplified when he declares that God chose be- 
lievers in Christ before the foundation of the worldt, 
and which you know influences the sublime lan- 
guage of the Apocalypse, ‘ whose names were 
written in the book of life of the Lamb slain be- 
fore the foundation of the world§.”’ 

Your first scriptural proof of the pre-existence of 
Christ convinces me that you have not attentively 
considered what the cautious and accurate Lardner 
wrote upon this passage, viz. John i, 15, a century 
ago. I will set down part for your own and your 
readers’ information :— 

“1 come now to the other instance (viz. of the use 
of the word zgarcs) cures nv ov errov, 6 omiow jou ep omevos 
tam eon Bey foou yeyover, ors 7 pwros foou mv. © This was he of 
whom I spake, He that cometh after me is preferred 
before me.’ The same words occur again, ver. 


* The late Dr. John Evans, author of the “ Sketch, &c.” 
ole betel 2U: { Eph. i, 3. § Rev. xin, 8. 
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30, with little variation ; but the clause ought not, in 
my opinion, to be rendered, ‘ for he was before 
me, but, ‘for he is my Prince or Lord.’ I appre- 
hend John to say, He that follows me, or comes 
behind me, was always before me, or in my view, 
for he is my prince.—rpares wou must be under- 
stood as I renderit. And I learn from Beza, that 
others have been of the same opinion before me.” 

The whole passage is too long to quote, but, as a 
specimen of accurate and sound scriptural criticism, 
I consider it unanswerable, and respectfully recom- 
mend it to your consideration ; and I rejoice that the 
works of Dr. N. Lardner, having been stereotyped, 
are now easily accessible to theological scholars*. 

I deem it quite unnecessary to dwell on all the 
texts which are thought by you to prove the person- 
al pre-existence of Christ, for that doctrine is not 
one of the points which you have enumerated as 
at issue between the Unitarian and “the Christian,’ 
as you style yourself; but I shall take leave to call 
you a Trinitarian, a Nominalist, it is true, and not 
a Realist, but still a Trinitarian, as much as, but no 
more than myself, a Christian. 

I shall invite your attention to one more of these 
passages. In illustration of John viii, 58, you cite 
the original, propound a sense of eye eps, which if 
applied, as in fairness it ought, to seven other 


* See vol. i, 323, 324; also vol. x, p. 83. The Letter on the 
Logos, addressed to Lord Barrington, was printed separately in 
1831. 
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passages, would render them absolutely ludicrous, 
and you inform your readers that the Septuagint 
version of Psalm xc, 2, affords an instance of a 
similar expression :— 

ply TH Opn pervnbnvacs...ou Eb. 


‘Before the mountains were brought forth...thou art God.’ 
Eng. version. 


Such readers of your Treatise as do not under- 
stand Greek will unavoidably suppose that the last 
Greek words which you have quoted correspond 
with the words, thow art God. You know, Sir, 
that, in this case, they will fall into error. In the 
present instance the Greek translation does not 
correspond with the Hebrew original. Now the 
English Old Testament, as all should know, is a tran- 
slation directly from the Hebrew. For what pur- 
pose, then, consistent with the love of truth, you 
have thus placed the English and the Septuagint 
together, my understanding is unable to conceive. 
Either your printer has erred, or you have yourself 
been misled ; for there is absolutely nothing here to 
support your argument. If you could prove that 
when the blind man, upon his being questioned as 
to his identity, replies in the very words of Christ, 
eyw est, 1 am he*, he meant to express his perpetual 
existence and personal deity, then will the words 
require the meaning which you would seem to 
think that they bear, but not otherwise. ‘Though 
1 myself perceive different ways in which the argu- 
ment for pre-existence may be evaded on scrip- 


* John ix, 9. 
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tural principles, and without putting the passage to 
any “literary torture,’ I accede to the mterpreta- 
tion of a former scholar of your own establishment, 
who, for other qualities beside theological learning, 
for splendid genius, and uncorrupted patriotism, 
has not often been excelled. 

«The peculiar use of the present tense, in the 
usage of scriptural expression, is, to imply determi- 
nation and certainty ; as if (our Saviour) had said, 
My mission was settled and certain before the time 
of Abraham.”—GiLBert WAKEFIELD. 

I add also, that the Protestant Reformer, Theo- 
dore Beza*, for whom, from your frequent refer- 
ence to him, you seem to entertain peculiar respect, 
understood the expression of the humanity of Christ, 
which was in the decree of God, who “ calleth 
what is not as if it were.’—Rom. iv, 7; see John 
xvil, 5; Rom. xiii, 8. There may be some pro- 
priety, in this view, in the reference which has 
been made to the original prediction of the Messiah, 
as the seed of the woman which would bruise the 
head of Satan, and which St. Paul has applied in 
his Epistle to the Romans}. I refer you to that in- 
comparable critic Grotius for a corroboration of 
this sense of the passage. 

Having quotedt from the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel (verse 14), “ The Word was made 


* This opinion is attributed to him by Le Clerc. 
+ Chap. xvi, 20. { Page 14. 
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flesh,” without attempting to prove the personality 
of that word, which I think you would be unable 
to do, you draw the inference, “ If Jesus was made 
flesh, &c.”” Now, according to your own hypo- 
thesis, Jesus was not made flesh, but it was the 
divine nature which was made flesh. Your sub- 
stitution of Jesus for the Word exhibits the obscu- 
rity of your ideas respecting the incarnation, and - 
is fatal to any inference from the passage which 
will suit your purpose.. “ The time will come (I 
use the words of Sir Isaac Newton) when the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, as it is commonly under- 
stood, will be exploded as an absurdity equal to 
Transubstantiation.”” I have no doubt that John, 
i, 14, proves incarnation, viz. that of the word be- 
coming flesh; but till you, or some other, have 
proved the word to be the second person in the 
Godhead, which you never can prove, that text 
will not suit the purpose of an orthodox believer of 
the Athanasian Church of England. 

You lay down, unequivocally*, the doctrine 
of two natures in Christ, and it is, proverbially, 
convenient to have two strings to one’s bow; but 
nothing beside the effect of education and habit 
could produce that complete indifference which 
your book exhibits to so astounding a doctrine,— 
that the same identical being could occupy the 
two extremes of intelligent existence, and this, too, 
at one and the same time. A man, and the Infinite 

*- Pagel. 
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Creator, denoting one and the same_ individual 
person ! Nothing in the reveries of heathenism can 
exceed this imagination*. 

Lord Bacon, Sir, has employed his powerful pen 
to describe the contrasts which this doctrine presents. 
It is good for the Trinitarian to dwell upon the 
ideas conveyed in the following remarkable pas- 
sage :-— 

«The character of a believing Christian in para- 
doxes and seeming contradictions : 

«He believes three to be one, and one to be three; 
a father not to be older than his son; a son to be 
equal with his father; and one proceeding from 
both to be equal with both ; he believes three per- 
sons in one nature, and two natures in one person. 

“He believes a virgin to be a mother of a son, 
and that very son of her’s to be her Maker. He 
believes him to have been shut up in a narrow 
room whom heaven and earth could not contain. 


* « With how much less toil and expence might a Dryden, 
an Otway, a Congreve, or a Dennis, furnish out a Christian 
poem than a modern play? There is nothing amongst all the 
ancient fables, or later romances, that have such extremes united 
in them as the eternal God becoming an infant of days; the 
possessor of the palace of heaven laid to sleep in a manger; the 
holy Jesus, who knew no sin, bearing the sins of men in his body 
on the tree; agonies of sorrow loading the soul of him who was 
God over all, blessed for ever ; and the sovereign of life stretch- 
ing his arms on a cross, bleeding, and expiring: the heaven aud 
the hell in our divinity are infinitely more delightful and dread- 
ful than, &c.”—Dr. Watts’s Preface to the Lyric Poems (1709). 
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He believes him to have been born in time, who 
was and is from everlasting. He believes him to 
have been a weak child carried in arms, who is the 
Almighty ; and him once to have died who only 
hath life and immortality in himself*.” 

The doctrine of two distinct natures, the divine 
and human in the person of Christ, admitting for a 
moment thatit does not imply a direct contradic- 
tion, and therefore cannot exist (for this you have 
yourself conceded), is nowhere laid down in Scrip- 
ture. No passage of the Bible declares that Christ 
had two natures. I believe that many a Trinitarian 
will be astonished on hearing this announcement. 
The passages which you cite as containing inferen- 
tial proof of the doctrine are imbecile in the ex- 
treme when used for this purpose. If our Saviour 
were the son of David, according to the flesh}, and 
derived his origin from the Israelites (& ‘wy) accord- 
ing to the flesh, so did St. Paul, in the very para- 
graph from which the last clause is cited, express 
concern “ for his kinsmen according to the flesh{.” 
The original expression is the same in each; and 
yet to St. Paul you assign only one nature, while 
in the case of our Saviour you contend that this 
very expression will determine that he had two. 

You argue, 3dly, the deity of Christ, “ because 
his déath was a sacrifice for sin.” You add, ina 
note, “if the sufferings and death of Christ do 


* Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, 4to, vol iii, 129. 
+ Rom. 1, 3. 1 Rom®ax,: 3: § Page 16, &c. 
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possess this influence, it must be because he is 
divine.” -And you conclude this argument in 
these words: “it must be the sacrifice of God 
incarnate, and therefore Christ was God*.” I 
have placed together those expressions of your's 
because they relate to the same subject, and convey, 
in no guarded language, to which you again and 
again recur, the astounding notion, that God, the 
God of Christians, coutp pie, and that Gop pip DIE. 
You have here left your favourite author, Dr. Pye 
Smith (adissenting minister whose learning has been 
useful to many a Church divine) ; for that amiable 
person has publicly declared his abhorrence of such 
language, and well he might. Dr. Isaac Watts, in 
the days of his “ younger assurance,” indulged in 
such worse than heathenish phraseology ; but he 
lived to repent of such indiscretions, and had the will 
but not the power to alter the lyrical effusions of his 
youthful spirit. You, Sir, are writing a century after 
that change of opinion took place, in which interval 
the progress which theological criticism has made 
has been any thing but favourable to the theory 
upon which that language was framed. It is me- 
lancholy to think that such sentiments should still 
be seriously maintained in a Christian country, and 
by persons calling themselves, par excellence, evan- 
gelical. ‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ is answerable 
for no such conceptions of that God who is a 
Spirit ; of the blessed and only Potentate, the King 
* Page 20. 
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Erernat, Immorraz, and Invistsre! That “we 
are redeemed by the blood of Christ” is the doc- 
trine of Scripture, and in its precise words; but 
nowhere, in that blessed book, is this called the 
blood of the Eternal God. It is the blood of the 
Lamb of God, of the Son of God, of the man Christ 
Jesus. Nowhere but in the single text, Acts xx, 
28, according to the most corrupt editions of the 
original, is there the semblance of that notion ; 
and even there common sense might determine, that 
your interpretation cannot be the true meaning, had 
not biblical criticism effectually and for ever, res- 
cued the passage out of the hands of the fanatics*. 

In page 27 of your Treatise, you proceed to 
argue (V), that Scripture assigns to our Saviour 
“divine honours.” Unitarians have no hesitation 
in granting this, if consistent with his receiving 
that divine authority, which Scripture attributes 
to him. The evidence which you first adduce, is 
the baptismal commission as recorded by St. Mat- 
thew, xxvii, 19. This text, Sir, does not prove, 
either directly or inferentially, that the Son is Godt. 


* Possibly reference may still be made to I John ii, 16, 
«‘ Hereby perceive we the love of God, in that he laid down 
his life for us ;” where the words of God were first interpolated, 
‘on the faith of a single MS. supposed to exist, and when no such 
MS. was found to be forthcoming, the words were put, asin our 
common copies, in italic letters, to denote that there is nothing 
corresponding to them in St. John’s original. 

+ The context proves that “all his power” or authority was 
** owen” to him. . 
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Certainly, the argument you would derive from it is, 
at least, not so plain as to speak for itself, without 
the least effort on your part. You trust, probably, 
to the mere association of words, and to their hap- 
pening to agree with one of the forms frequently 
employed by the clergymen of your Church*. 
But Unitarians are accustomed to practise that ex- 
cellent rule so much recommended by Mr. Locke, 
of interpreting Scripture by itself; and, therefore, 
in reference to this passage I observe, that the 
Father denotes “the only true God ;” the Son, 
“he whom the Father sent{.’’ And the Holy 
Spirit is the gift which he bestowed upon Christ 
” and which he afterwards 
conferred upon believers. “God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Spirit, and with powers.” 
This is the apostolic Trinity, which seems to me 
very different from that of Cranmer or Athanasius. 
Admit the truth of the Unitarian doctrine, that the 
Father is the only true God, and you will find no 
difficulty in understanding how the baptism of be- 
lievers is to be administered, “in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 
That distinguished Oriental who for some time 


“ without measuref, 


* T say one of the forms, because that other form, “ God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost,” which has no 
scriptural example, is that to which Unitarians object, and not 
that used in baptism. 

+ See John xvii, 3, and page 12, &c. 

t See Acts i, 4; 11, 3; also John iii, 34. 

§ Acts x, 38. 
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graced this metropolis till his lamented death, and 
with whom, I believe, Sir, that you were not unac- 
quainted, thus admirably treats the Trinitarian 
argument from Matt. xxviii, 19 :— 

“'The epithet Son, found in the passage, ‘ Bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, &c.’ ought to be understood, and admitted by 
every One, as expressing the created nature of Christ, 
though the most highly exalted among all natures. 
If baptism were administered to one embracing 
Christianity, in the name of the Father and of the 
Holy Ghost, he would thereby no more become 
enrolled as a Christian than as a Jew or as a Mo- 
hammudan ; for both of them, in common with 
Christians, would readily submit to be baptized in 
the name of God, and his prevailing influence over 
the universe. But as Christianity requires, pecu- 
liarly, a faith in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, the 
gracious Saviour enjoins baptism in the name of 
the Son also, so as to distinguish his happy followers 
from the Jews and the rest of the people. A mere 
association of names in divine commandments, 
therefore, never can be considered as tending to 
prove identity or equality between the subjects of 
those names; such junction of names is found fre- 
quently in the sacred writings, without establishing 
unity among the persons whom those names imply*.” 

In proof of the same position, viz. that divine 
honours are ascribed to Christ, you cite Acts vii, 59, 


* « Precepts of Jesus, &c.”” London edition, 1834, page 192. 
2 
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in the following manner: “ And they stoned Ste- 
phen, calling upon [God] and saying, ‘ Lord Jésus 
receive my spirit.’’’ You have rightly placed the 
word God, in your text, in brackets, for it is an ad- 
dition of the translators, borrowed, probably, from 
the Calvinistic version of Geneva, for there this sup- 
plement is found, and not in Tyndal. This ad- 
dition to the sacred Scripture, by no means neces- 
sary to the sense, is an instance not only of need- 
less, but pernicious interpolation. I call that perni- 
cious, which has led thousands to lean on a broken 
reed, and to trust in the judgment of uninspired 
men, when they thought they were building on the 
piety of Stephen, God’s holy martyr. Your own 
mode of treating the passage in your note*, sur- 
passes my comprehension, and leads me rather to 
suppose that you thought the authority of manu- 
scripts and versions could be cited in favour of the 
word God. “The genuineness of the word ‘ God’ 
in this text being doubtful.” The most extraordi- 
nary case of doubtful genuineness that I ever heard 
of, where all the evidence is on one side! I had 
been accustomed to regard the science of moral evi- 
dence as determining which collection of proofs 
preponderated, when two counter sets of arguments 
were to be estimated, and the balance struck be- 
tween them. But here there is not a tittle of 
evidence in favour of the genuineness of this 
word. Andall the support that you can derive from 
® Pi. 
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the note of Griesbach, to which you will, no doubt, 
wish that you had referred, is the solitary informa- 
tion that Chrysostom, that eloquent Grecian preacher 
(and the fathers were much accustomed to quote 
from memory) once introduced the word @cdv here ; 
which may possibly have led the Geneva, and 
the Royal translators, to deviate from the na- 
tural and obvious rendering, by the interpolation 
of the word God, on which thousands have rested 
the proof of the deity of Jesus. “They stoned 
Stephen, calling upon and saying, Lord Jesus! (or 
Jesus, my master!) receive my spirit.” And I think 
that no Unitarian will hesitate to imitate Stephen, 
when placed in similar circumstances, and favoured 
with a vision of the Son of Man standing at the 
right hand of God. 

Before I proceed, I will shortly recapitulate your 
previous arguments in favour of the deity of Christ. 
1. I remark on your argument from pre-exist- 
ence, that Scripture points to a figurative in- 
terpretation ; but that, if it were to be interpreted 
personally, the deity of Christ would not be proved 
thereby. 2. On that from his two-fold nature— 
that this is a gratuitous hypothesis, no where ex- 
pressed in Scripture, as you and your fellow-be- 
lievers in that doctrine would wish it to be. 
3. That our Saviour’s death, which you strangely 
cite in evidence, proves that he had no personal deity. 
A. That our Saviour’s acts and attributes, call them 
divine, if you please, prove only what the Unita- 
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rians devoutly admit, that God was with him*, 
5. That the honours which are attributed to him, 
belong to him not as the Supreme Being, but as his 
son and messenger. ‘This is expressly declared in 
the words of Jesus himself, which are sometimes 
incautiously quoted in favour of a contrary opinion, 
John v, 23; Thatall men should honour the Son, 
as (xxws), since or because, they honour the 
Father : he that honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father who sent him. 

Having, then, reviewed your previous reasonings, 
and found them of little worth, | come to the more 
appropriate argument for the deity of Christ, viz. 
that he is expressly called God in Scripture, of 
course in the sense of the Supreme Being. ‘This, 
you must be aware, is the evidence which we have 
aright to expect. It is the only proof which can 
be deemed satisfactory, because the others are 
the result of inference alone, any defect in deriv- 
ing which, is fatal to the whole argument; and it 
must also vary, to a considerable degree, with the 
pre-conceived notions, and even imagination, of the 
reasoner. Such inferences, without a positive scrip- 
tural declaration of the deity of Christ, can be of 
no proper authority. Convince me that Christ is, 
according to the uniform tenour of the New Testa- 


* This is the language of the Apostle Peter, Acts x, 38, été 
Beds ny per avrov. How could he have used this language if 
he had believed our Saviour to have been 6 625, God himself.’ 


{s this the language which a Trinitarian would invent ? 
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ment, declared to be the Supreme God, and I 
should unhesitatingly embrace some such hypothe- 
sis as your’s, some form of Sabellianism, which still 
maintains the unity of God; for this is the corner- 
stone of the Christian fabric. Produce to me even a 
small number of such texts, and you will very much 
excite my wonder, and lead me to re-examine the 
evidence on which I have satisfied myself as to the 
genuineness of the books which contained them ; 
for I have that honour for Scripture, as to believe 
that it must be consistent with itself; and the doc- 
trine of God’s unity is written as with a sunbeam 
in the book of nature, and the book of grace. 
What, then, have you done towards inducing a 
conviction of the truth of your doctrine? You have 
cited four texts from the whole Bible in proof of what 
you would have us believe to be a fundamental 
doctrine of divine revelation. One of these texts 
is from the prophet Isaiah, which requires to be 
spelled-out by aclause from St. John’s Gospel* ; one 
an abrupt exclamation of the recently incredulous 
Thomast; one depending upon a false punctuation, 
which has been notified by many accurate scholars, 
including that great logician, Locke ; and the last§ 
requirmmg a novel and untenable theory of the 


* Ch. xii, 41, compared with Is. viff, 10. 

+ John xx, 28; see Wakefield’s version and note. 

* Rom. ix, 5. Sal Pet: i, i 

On these texts the reader is referred to the Improved Version, 
and to any one of the Defences of Unitarianism. 
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Greek article, known to, but not adopted by King 
James’s translators, and therefore an argument lost 
upon the myriads of Englishmen who have had to 
derive Christian doctrine from their version alone. 
Upon your hypothesis of the supreme, personal 
deity of Christ, we should not unreasonably expect 
to find the New Testament abounding in such 
phraseology, as do the sermons of the soi-disant 
evangelicals of the present day. The corrupted 
Epistles of St. Ignatius afford a specimen of what 
sort of Christian doctrine would be invented, if 
Trinitarians were not exposed to the inspection of 
their Unitarian opponents. How marvellous, then, 
is the fact, that a serious advocate for belief in the 
deity of Christ, who considers eternal happiness de- 
pendent upon that belief, should produce only four 
passages, and these so easily turned against him, 
instead of inviting the “ young inquirer*” to un- 
fold with him the leaves of the evangelists and apos- 
tles, and discover there a perpetual declaration of 
Christ’s equality with the Father, or rather identity 
with him as the only God. Why do we find the 
Father commonly associated with the term God 
in the Scriptures, and not the Son or the Holy 
Ghost? Why should this so completely pervade 
the language of the New Testament as to have 
plainly imfluenced the expressions even of a na- 
tion of Trinitarians? for I need not tell you, that 
God and Christ, in common discourse, whatever 


i Pages. 
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they may denote in your theological system, do} 
not mean the same Being, but different intelli- 
gent agents. Trinitarians are continually for- 
getting their own theory, when not professedly en- 
gaged in its defence. Nay, what can you say for 
yourself, that you should be found tripping, even 
after you had assumed as your thesis, ‘‘ Christianity 
compared with Unitarianism?”’ thus you say*, “The 
knowledge of God and Christ leads the sinner to 
eternal life?” I congratulate you, on your thus 
adopting the notion and language of Scripture. 
May I entreat you to throw away the fetters by 
which you are bound, to remove the liturgical 
armour with which your superiors have clothed you, 
and to stand forth a “soldier of Curist, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness—and taking the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the spirit, which is the 
word of God+.” 

I find, “ VII,” and “lastly,” an appendix to your 
scriptural proofs, a sort of bonne bouche, in which 
you propose to concentrate the most excellent ar- 
guments which the Scriptures, in your apprehen- 
sion, furnish against the fatally-erring Unitarians. 
My former statement, therefore, that you have pro- 
duced but four examples from Scripture of the 
name God being applied to our Saviour, must be 
interpreted with some reserve; but this limitation 
is rendered necessary by yourself: for you say, 


“Page 91, + Eph. vi, 14, 17. { Page 28. 
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« VI, Scripture expressly declares him to be God ;” 
and then follow four passages only, and undera 
distinct head, “‘several passages deserving separate 
consideration, because they set forth the deity of 
our Saviour with peculiar plainness and force of 
language.” By your own admission, then, the four 
passages previously adduced* to shew that Scrip- 
ture expressly declares Christ to be God, do not 
“set forth this doctrine with peculiar plainness and 
force of language.” Yet nothing but scriptural 
authorities of the most undoubted force will con- 
vince the Unitarian. We consider it as much our 
duty to resist insufficient evidence, as we acknow- 
ledge it to be our duty, and esteem it our high de- 
light, to receive what has been proved to be the 
truth “as itis in Jesus.” What, then, are these pe- 
culiarly conclusive texts ? They are seven in num- 
ber, possibly chosen from a recollection of the force 
of that Hebrew numeral, and deemed sufficient for 
your purpose. I wonder, however, you had not 
numbered them: J find arithmetic of great use to 
me in the Unitarian controversy. 

Your first evidence is fetched from an ancient 
Jewish prophecy, which no apostle of Christ has 
applied to his master, which critics of considerable 
note have thought to be fulfilled in an Israelitish 
king ; and which I find thus translated by an Ame- 
rican divine, in an excellent version of the Pro- 
phetst :— 


* Page 28, 30. + Noyes, vol. i. Boston, 1833. 
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“ For to us a child is born, 
To us a son is given, 
And the government shall be upon his shoulders; 
And he shall be called 
W onderful, counsellor, mighty potentate, 
Everlasting Father*, prince of peace.” 


The second example in which you think the deity 
of Christ is held forth with “ peculiar plainness and 
force of language,” is the celebrated Introduction to 
the Gospel of St. John, which I shall copy, with an 
alteration of orthography only, from the first Eng- 
lish translation, that of the Protestant Martyr, Tyn- 
dal, which, if you have not examined it, you may 
be surprised to find fatal to the argument which you 
found upon this portion of Scripture. 

“In the beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God. All things 
were made by it, and without it was made nothing 
that was made. In it was life, and the life was the 
light of men, and the light shineth in the darkness, 
but the darkness comprehended it not ;—and the 
word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 
saw the glory of it, as the glory of the only begot- 
ten son of the Father, which word was full of grace 
and verity}.”’ 

In thus connecting neuter pronouns with the 


* Rather (with Dr. Clarke) “ Father of the age to come ;” as 
Pope in his Messiah, “The promis’d Father of the future age.”— 
Strange that any Trinitarian should have rendered the phrase, 
Everlasting Father, and then have applied it to the second 
person of his Trinity ! 

ap Akolivny idles Ue 
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term word in this passage, agree, I believe, all 
the English versions (including the Bishop’s Bible, 
and that published at Geneva), which preceded King 
James’s, in common use. And here our Translators 
have not altered for the better. They seemed to 
have found a proof for the deity of Christ wanting ; 
and accordingly they invented one. The Apostle 
John is entirely innocent of any such attempt to 
confound the person of his Lord and Master with 
that of the only true God ; and has furnished us, as 
it appears to me, in the opening of his first Epistle, 
with a key to interpret the commencement of his 
Gospel, which it requires nothing but a freedom 
from party bias to enable the Christian to use. 

Your third argument is the celebrated passage 
in the second chapter of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians, on which, as I have publicly expressed 
my own opinion with some minuteness, and de- 
clared my conviction of its furnishing a strong Uni- 
tarian argument, I shall think it the less necessary 
to dwell at length. With a copy of the present 
letter, I shall beg your acceptance of a pamphlet, 
entitled “The Apostle Paul an Unitarian*.” 

As you refer to Bloomfield’s note on this text as 
your only authority, I shall request that you will 
attend to the reasons which a learned reviewer of 
that work has given to convict the annotator of too 


* Second edition, published by R. Hunter, 1830. And I re- 
spectfully invite those who may favour this Letter with a perusal, 


to consult it. 
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great a partiality to his own religious system. I 
give the reference below*. I shall content myself 
with the following observations :—T'o be in the 
form of God, is not only not the same as to be God, 
but is irreconcileably different. Of God himself you 
could not say, that he is in the form of God; and 
when in Scripture it is declared} that Adam was made 
in the image or form of God, no man ever yet dreamt 
that he was hereby declared to be God. You 
yourself properly explain the phrase, as used of 
Christ, to denote that he was in “ the external 
glory of God,” though I do not perceive how this 
assists your argument. A favourite theologian of 
your own understands popgn, form, to be equivalent 
to ovoiw, essence, but certainly without the slightest 
evidence on his behalf. I rather defer to the judg- 
ment of that excellent scholar, pure-minded patriot, 
and devout christian, John Milton, as expressed in 
his Treatise of Christian Doctrine ; according to 
whom, the form of God is not to be “ here taken 
in a philosophical sense for the essential form, but 
is synonymous with the image of God, which is 
often predicated of Christ.’ 

* Monthly Repository, forthe years 1827 and 1829.—On the 
above passage, see also Dr. Lardner’s Four Discourses, Works, 
Vol. x, which were printed separately in the year 1832. 

+ Gen. i, 27. ; 

+ Edited by the Bp. of Winchester, at the royal command, 
in the year 1825 (page 120). The Bp. of Gloucester refers to 
Milton as a Greek critic.—See Monk’s edition of the Hippolytus 
of Euripides. 
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Your fourth evidence is, Colossians, i, 15-17, in 
which the material creation is thought to be as- 
cribed to Christ. This notion many have enter- 
tained, who have yet denied his personal deity, e. g. 
the celebrated Dr. Richard Price*. Others, how- 
ever, and these, devoutly anxious to comprehend the 
teachings of the New Testament, believe that the 
Apostle inculcates no such doctrine, and that a due 
attention to the context, and to St. Paul’s object in 
this and his other epistles, that to the Ephesians 
especially, may reasonably convince us, that he is 
here writing only of a moral or spiritual creation. 
Heinrichs, a critic cited by Dr. Pye Smith in his own 
behalf, admits this to be the correct interpretation of 
the passage ; and Dr. Smith himself allows that this 
sense is included, but that it also teaches the ma- 
terial creation by Christ ; thus contending, as it ap- 
pears to me, for the right and the wrong sense at 
one and the same time. It is true, you ask for only 
one interpretation, but that is the wrong one. 
St. Paul no where says, as you make him to say, 
«That Christ is the creator of the material and 
immaterial universe.’ How different must his 
sentiments have been who could, before a scruti- 
nizing Athenian audience declare, ““God, who made 
the world, and all things therein, seeing that he is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands—He hath appointed a day, in 
which he will judge the world in righteousness by a 


* « Sermons on the Christian Doctrine,” iv. 
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man* whom he hath ordained, whereof he hathgiven 
assurance to all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead}.” It is not the manner of the holy 
Apostle to confound the Creator of the universe 
with a man whom he raised from the dead! This 
was reserved for those “ babes in Christ’ who 
require to be instructed in the first elements of 
Christian Theology, and to unlearn the barbarous 
jargon of “ God incarnate dying,” “the death of 
God incarnate,”’ “ the sacrifice of God incarnatet ;” 
language which, from your continued use of it, 
you appear to think not only justifiable but im- 
portant. How can you reconcile your mind to the 
fact, that this phraseology is never once employed 
by an Evangelist or Apostle? Yet they were able 
to teach Christianity perfectly, and had no occasion 
to employ either this or your other favourite expres- 
sion, “ atriune God.” - I can imagine the influence 
of early prejudice in favour of the sentiments which 
such language conveys ; or I should have expected 
that your taste would have led you to far chaster 
language, to the “ simplicity which is in Christ.” 
You caution your reader, in reference to the 
Unitarian doctrine of the death of Christ, “not thus 
to insult the majesty of God.” ‘* According to this 
doctrine,” you say, “ coldness and disobedience may 
atone for years of defiance or neglect. The Unita- 
rian’ may believe it, but never may you, my rea- 
der, &c.” To this allegation I reply, that xo Unita- 


* seivdpr, + Acts xvii, 24, 31. Pe D0 ed Ad e. 
Ey avipe 
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rian believes this doctrine, unless he have ceased to 
entertain that deep sense of moral responsibility, 
which is not only perfectly consistent with Christian 
Unitarianism, but appears to us to be its natural 
consequence. That the truth may be assented to 
by persons destitute of religious feeling ought to be 
admitted by all* ; for do you mean to aver, that 
there are no irreligious persons to be found among 
professed 'Trinitarians ? To which denomination, 
then, does the major part of criminals and trans- 
gressors of the laws belong? Far be it from me, 
however, to pursue these considerations. Your lan- 
guage here, and in several other places, will, doubt- 
less, be deemed harsh; but a conviction of its utter 
inapplicability to serious Unitarian Christians will 
remove from “ their minds” every feeling of “pain ;” 
and you need be under no apprehension that we 
shall withhold that forgiveness for which you con- 
ditionally pleadt. We would willingly interpret 
your language as favourably as your words will 
allow ; yet, we cannot avoid considering that, so far 
as the divine majesty can be infringed by any opi- 
nions maintained by man, it is not likely to be in- 
fringed by the disciple who adheres to the senti- 
ments which can be expressed in the very words of 
Christ, but rather by him who adds the uncouth 
and revolting phraseology on which I have thought 
it my duty to animadvert. 

The devout Unitarian, Sir, is accustomed to 


* See James 1,19. + “ Christianity Compared,” &c., p. 130. 
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contemplate our Saviour’s death with feelings of 
lively gratitude and reverential awe, and discerns 
its vast importance in the frequency and solemnity 
of the apostolic appeals. Considered as the volun- 
tary and obedient sacrifice of God’s beloved Son, 
we see every thing in that event which is calculated 
to call into exercise the purest and the holiest feel- 
ings of the human heart. But both the volumes of 
divine truth, the book of nature and the book of 
grace, must read strangely different, before we can 
discard the doctrine of God’s immortality, and use 
your language. I place below the titles of several 
practical and devotional treatises which are framed 
upon the Unitarian doctrine of the death of our 
Saviour, and may be read with real improvement*. 
Here you close the evidence for “our Redeemer’s 
deity, evidence which appears to you so “ satisfac- 
tory,” “ irrefragable,” and “ even overwhelming,” 
“as to justify an expression of mournful surprise 
that any persons professing to make Scripture their 
authority.im matters of religion, can for a moment 
deny that great Christian truth.” This, I have no 
doubt, is the language of sincere confidence in the 
truth of that hypothesis which you received when 
a child, and to which you gave your “ unfeigned 
* M‘Gill’s Practical Essay on the Death of Christ; Wor- 
cester’s Atoning Sacrifice; Dr. Channing’s Discourses on Love 
to Christ ; and a luminous and acute examination of the doctrine 
may be seen in Dr. Carpenter’s “ Unitarianism the Doctrine 
of the Gospel,” to which, with Belsham’s “Calm Enquiry,” and 
Yates’s “ Vindication of Unitarianism,” I would make a general 
reference, to supply the necessary deficiencies of this pamphlet. 
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assent” when you entered the University, long pre- 
vious to any critical study of the Holy Scriptures. 
Upon what ground your conclusions have ultimately 
rested, your readers are now enabled to see. I 
have diligently, and for many years, studied the 
same “Scriptures according to the original and 
according to the best MSS.” of that original*. I 
have never yet found that the Scriptures speak of 
any deity in connexion with Christ, but the deity 
of the Father, who anointed Christ with the Holy 
Spirit, and with power. This intimate commu- 
nion with the Father which our blessed Lord en- 
joyed, and their co-operation in the purposes of 
grace and mercy, justified, and will suitably ex- 
plain, his memorable language to the Jews, “ I and 
my Father are one ;” language which so far from 
proving the identity of Christ with God, determines 
that they are separate intelligent beings. Even 
Calvin himself grants that this text proves only a 
oneness of purpose, and not an identity of person. 
This, indeed, plainly results from cur -Lerd’s 
own use of similar language in reference to all his 
disciples, as “ to justify an expression of surprise, 
that any persons professing to make Scripture their 
authority in matters of religion,” and determined to 
interpret Scripture by itself, “can for a moment 
deny” that Christian truth. 

* The judicious expression of Mr. Justice Alderson, in the 
Court of Chancery, lately, when one of the relator’s counsel in 
Lady Hewley’s case had declared his belief, that “Dissenting 
Ministers were bound to use the authorised translation of the 


Scriptures in their chapels !” 
+ John x, 38, with John xvii, 11, 21-23. The comparison 
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I go on to observe, that “ the most intelligent 
and learned students of Scripture, with all the 
powers of a most vigorous understanding, and all 
the lights of criticism,” whom you consider to be 
opposed to the Unitarian sense of Scripture, appear 
to us to have been too unfavourably circumstanced 
for the discovery, or, at any rate, for the fearless 
avowal of truth, to be deemed exclusive judges in 
this cause. A long and noble list of scholars, to 
whom your description is strictly and deservedly ap- 
plicable, may be produced as witnesses on the op- 
posite side. Iam led by the contents of your book 
to believe that you are little acquainted with the 
theological writings of such men as Milton, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Locke, S. Clarke, Foster, Emlyn, 
Whiston, Benson, Jno. Taylor, H. Taylor, Lindsey, 
Priestley, Wakefield, Jebb, Kenrick, Tyrwhitt, Bel- 
sham, &c.; not to speak of the matured thoughts of 
Whitby, Watts, and Robinson, who once appeared in 
the ranks of defenders of the personal deity of Christ, 
but who, in the exercise of “a humble and prayer- 
ful mind,” the spirit of piety animating them to in- 


of these passages may be aided by the admirable observations of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke in his “ Reply to the Objections of Robert 
Nelson, Esq. ;” a work in which the splendid talents of that dis- 
tinguished schelar and philosopher are very conspicuous, and 
show how worthy he was of being the confidential friend of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Dr. Clarke here critically explains forty pas- 
sages which were deemed by his correspondent adverse to the 
doctrine which he had maintained, that “ the Father is pre- 
eminently the true God,” and that “to his honour and glory 
all praise should be ultimately directed.” 
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vestigation, were led to embrace the Unitarian doc- 
trine, that the Father is the only true God, and to 
glory in this sublime and elevating conviction. My 
object will not, I trust, be misrepresented, as if | 
deferred to the authority of uninspired men in mat- 
ters of religion, in the list which I intend to subjoin*, 
of clergymen of your own church, with scarcely an 
exception no longer uniting their voices among 
Christian worshippers on earth, who are known, 
whether by their published works or in other ways, 
to have embraced that form of religion which you 
are pleased to denounce, as furnishing a contrast 
to Christianity. Yet these, Sir, imbibed Christian 
truth from the same fountain with yourself; many 
of them had the same alma mater, subscribed to the 
same celebrated Articles, framed to prevent “ diver- 
sity of opinion;” and were, I hesitate not to say, 
equal to yourself in the natural endowments of 
their minds, and in the diligence and holy zeal 
with which they investigated and sought for the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Study this venerable list, 
I entreat you, Sir, and think of this respectable 
band of witnesses to the truth of Unitarianism, 
when next you are disposed to treat this doctrine 
with the superciliousness which many will perceive 
in your Treatise. That you do not perceive it 
yourself, I attribute to the effect of prejudice, from 
which no human being is entirely exempted. 

I must not bring my Letter to a conclusion, with- 
out shortly noticing your induction of texts‘ for the 
separate personality of the Holy Spirit. Yet I find 

* See p. 63. 
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nothing in your observations on this head that I 
can consider original ; the arguments are lamenta- 
bly devoid even of plausibility: you totally over- 
look the similar evidence which might be urged in 
favour of the personality of wisdom, truth, mercy, 
righteousness, charity, &. You give no solution 
of the difficulty upon your hypothesis, that the Holy 
Spirit is never once made the separate object of in- 
vocation or thanksgiving throughout the sacred vo- 
lume. You seem, however, much impressed with 
the force of your own observations, which I must at- 
tribute to the effect of your education ; and, chang- 
ing the Holy Spirit into the word “ grace*,” you 
ask, “how could grace hear?” I might reply by ano- 
ther question, for which I have the example of So- 
lomon, “ Doth not wisdom cry, and understanding 
put forth her voicet ?”’ and does not the wind blow 
where it lsteth or choosetht? You urge, that the 
Holy Spirit has the attributes of a person, i.e in 
other words, it is personified. You cannot be sur- 
prised that we should meet with this figure of 
rhetoric in an oriental book. When, then, you 
gravely produce passages in which the Holy Spirit 
is spoken of as being “tempted,” ‘ grieved,” 
“ vexed,” “ insulted,” I content myself with adding 
those in which it is said to be quenched, to fill be- 
lievers, and as that by which Christ and the disciples 
were “anointed.” You know that it is not un- 
common, especially in impassioned style, that a 
thing should be personified: but will you be kind 


* Page 44, + Prov. vut; J, &c. * John ii, 8. 
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enough to inform us, whenever a person was said 
to be quenched, when one person was said to fill 
another, or when a human being was anointed with 
a person P 

«Tt is easy,” you say*, to “place the Chris- 
tian doctrine in a ludicrous light.” I would by no 
means concede this to the unbeliever in Christianity. 
But there is a religious system which may easily be 
placed in a “ludicrous light,” and that is Trinta- 
rianism, under whatever modified form it may be 
presented to human consideration. From your 
mode of treating the sacred Trinity throughout 
your book, it is plainly your wish to steer clear of 
the Tritheism of Sherlock+ ; but your own scheme 
is full of contradictions, and may easily, by those 
who delight in ridicule, and have practice in the 
art, be placed in a “ ludicrous light.” The great 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Letter to Mr. Wells, 
furnishes remarkable specimens of such argu- 
menta ad risum, by quotations from an antagonist’s 
own work. But as you have avoided similar in- 
felicities, and appear to entertain a serious sense of 
the value of religion (which may our readers inva- 
riably preserve), I shall resist the temptation to in- 
troduce such delecta here. 

On the general subject of the Impersonality of 
the Holy Spirit, I beg leave to refer you to Mr. 
Marsom’s treatise, bearing that title ; to the first 

=P. 49: 


+ “ Tritheism charged upon Dr. Sherlock,” is the title which 
South assumed in one of his answers (1695, 4to) to that divine, 
more consistent perhaps than Dr. South himself. 
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postscript to Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos* ; 
and especially to Dr. Isaac Watts’s scriptural il- 
lustrations, in the sixth section of his “ Faithful En- 
quiry after the ancient and original Doctrine of the 
Trinity, taught by Christ and his Apostles.” 

Time and space alike bid me to conclude the 
present address, omitting several minor points that 
I had intended to notice. I believe that I have 
given no occasion to “ ask forgiveness” of you or 
any other. I can truly say, in the words of my 
motto, “It is my reverence for Christianity, and 
for the Author of this religion,” that has urged me 
to come forwards in its defence.——I hear the Saviour 
himself exclaiming}, “Thou shalt worship Jehovah 
thy God, and to him alone thou shalt offer religious 
homage.’ I find him declaring to the Jews{, “ It 
is my Father that honoureth me, of whom ye say 
that he is your God.” I hear him solemnly pro- 
nouncing, in the spirit of the sublimest devotion§, 
« Father,—this is eternal life, to know thee, the only 
true God, and him whom thou hast sent.’ I find 
him averring that “ of a certain day no one know- 
eth, no not the angels that are in heaven, nor the 
Son, but the Father||”—‘ my Father only@.”’ I find 
him dictating thus to his disciples, “In that day,” 
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that is after my ascension, “ ye shall ask me nothing. 
I hear him give the consoling assurance to one of 
his female followers**, “ I ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father, to my God, and to your God.” I 

* Works, vol. x. + Matt. iv, 10. + John viii, 54. 

§ John xvii, 1, 3. || Mark xiui, 32. {| Matt. xxiv, 36. 
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find his holy Apostle Peter, on the very day when 
he received the Spirit from on high, preaching to 
the people thus*, “Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
‘proved of God by miracles, wonders, and signs, 
which God through him performed in the midst of 
you” (the Saviour having described himself to the 
Jews as “aman who had told them the truth 
which he had heard from Godf).” I find also the 
great Apostle to the Gentile world announcing to 
the Corinthian Christianst, “'To us there is one 
God, the Father, from whom are all things,—and one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things ;”’ 
and also in his statement of Christianity to a young 
preacher presiding in the heart of Proconsular 
Asia, and commissioned to establish there the minis- 
ters of religion, ascribing unto “ the King ErERNAL, 
IMMORTAL, INVISIBLE, the onty God, honour, and 
glory, for ever and ever.’’—“ For there is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, a human 
being, Christ Jesus.’ These passages I have repre- 
sented as I find them in the best edition of the ori- 
ginal Scriptures, and I doubt if any one has ever 
called them into question. Yet these passages, 
Sir, constitute the very essence of Unitarcanism. 
We ask for no exacter statement. Yow cannot deny 
that they constitute the very essence of Christianity. 
Christianity, then, is identified with Unitarianism. 
SUA Cisne ees + John viii, 40. * I Cor. viii, 6. 
Your’s, 
“* in the unity of the Spirit,” 


Tavistock Pace, B. M 
March 1835, me: 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Terms and Doxologies, and Forms of Prayer and 
Blessing, recewed by the Established Church as 
Orthodox, yet unauthorized by Scripture. 


Blessed and glorious Trinity. 

Trinity in Unity. Three One. 

Three Persons in One God. 

Tri-personal: Triune. 

Co-eternal, Co-equal, Co-essential, God-man. 

O Lord! who art one God, one Lord! not one only 
person, but three persons in one substance. 

O God the Son, Redeemer of the world! 

O God the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and 
the Son! 

The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, be amongst you. 

God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
bless, preserve, and keep you. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost. 

Now to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory. 

Jesus Christ, who with Tues, and the Holy Ghost, 
liveth and reigneth ever, one God, world without end. 

Who liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the 
same Spirit, one God, world without end. 

Jesus Christ, to whom with Thee, and the Holy Ghost, 
be all honour and glory. 


Facts relating to the Unitarian Controversy ; and 
Serious Questions to all Lovers of Christian 


Truth. 


1. Trinitarians cannot produce a single passage of the 
Bible in which the doctrine of the Trinity is stated, al- 
though it is very plainly defined in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
the Athanasian Creed, and the Westminster Confession. 

2. Griesbach, the learned and impartial editor of the 
Greck Testament, who completed his invaluable work A.D. 
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1806, rejects from the Ist Epistle of St. John (chap. 

7, 8) the words, ‘‘in heaven, the Father, the Word, 1 re 
Holy Ghost ; and these three are one: and there are three 
that bear witness in earth.” The critical evidence upon 
which this passage is maintained to be spurious, is held to 
be satisfactory by the generality of competent judges of 
all churches. 

3. Griesbach’s reading in Acts xx, 28, instead of church 
of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood, is 
church of the Lord, &c. which is a common appellation for 
Jesus Christ. 

4. Griesbach’s reading 1 Tim. iii, 16, instead of God 
manifest in the flesh, is, “‘ who was manifest in the flesh.” 

5. Griesbach’s reading, Rev. i, 8, is I am Alpha and 
Omega, saith the Lord God, &c.; andi, 11, the words, I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, and, are omitted 
by him. 

6. The words printed in italics in our common version 
denote that there is nothing corresponding to them in the 
original, e. g. the word God, Acts vu, 59, and of God, 
1 Jobn ii, 16. 

7. Neither the word Trinity, nor any equivalent word, 
nor the phrases, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, Eternal 
Son, or Two Natures in Christ, occur in the Bible. 

8. The Holy Spirit is never in the Bible proposed as a 
distinct object of religions worship. God is himself a 
spirit; and the true worshippers must worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. John iv, 23, 24. 

9. The powers of Christ are never in the Bible referred 
to God the Son, but invariably to the Father, or his Spirit. 

10. Our blessed Saviour, in his solemn prayer, recorded 
in the 17th chapter of St. John’s Gospel, declares the 
Father, to whom he is praying (v. 1, 5, &c.), to be the 
only true God (v.3); and with the same breath, claims for 
himself the character of him whom the Father (the only 
true God) had sent. 

11. Luther, the celebrated reformer, seriously objected 
to the use of the word Trinity. He observes, “The word 
Trinity sounds frigide, and is a human invention ; it is 
better to call Almighty God, God, than Trinity.” Calvin, 
in reference to a prayer of the Romish Missal, which has 
been copied into the Liturgy of the English ‘Church, ex- 
claims, ‘I like not this prayer, O holy, blessed, and glorious 
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Trinity. It savours of barbarism: the word Trinity is bar- 
barous, insipid, profane, a human invention, grounded in 
no testimony of God’s word ; the Popish God, unknown to 
Prophets and Apostles ’ ‘I wish the word Trinity were 
buried.” —Calvin. 

12. Roman Catholic writers of great celebrity, who have 
believed in the Athanasian Trinity themselves (indeed it 
may be considered the general admission of that church), 
have yet confessed that, without having recourse to tradi- 
tion, they could not prove that doctrine. 


1. If I had never seen any religious book besides the 
Bible, and had no other opportunity of gaining religious 
information, should I have known any thing of the three- 
fold nature of God, called the Trinity ? 

2. If so, from what text in the Bible should I have 
derived my information ? 

3. At any rate, is the doctrine expressed so plainly and 
so frequently there, as the importance now attached to it 
would seem to require ? 

4. Is there a single verse in the Bible that condemns the 
worship of the Unitarians, who worship the Father as the 
only true God? John xvii, 3. 

5. Does not the name, Son of God, given to Jesus 
Christ, lead many to believe that he was God himself? and 
yet, upon consideration, will not this appellation prove the 
contrary? See Lukei, 35; John i, 49; v, 19; I Cor. 
XV, 27; 28; &ei 

6. Do the best books in English, in defence of the 
Christian religion, e. g. Paley’s Evidences, or Maltby’s 
Illustrations, both written by clergymen of the Church of 
England, prove any thing more than that Christ received 
authority from heaven ? 

7. Does Christ ever command his disciples to pray to the 
Trinity—to God the Son—or to God the Holy Ghost? 

_ 8. Does not Jesus Christ describe the Father as the 
only true God, and command his disciples, when they 
prayed, to say, Our Father? John xvii, 3; Luke xi, 2. 

9. Does he not represent himself as “‘ him whom the 
Father hath sent?” John xvii, 3; and as “a man who told 
the truth which he had heard of God?” John vii, 40. 

10. Was not Jesus Christ’s death an act of obedience? 
(Phil. ii, 8.) 
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11. Whom did he obey? and how could the death of an 
obedient creature (Lukei, 31) make an znjfinite satisfaction ? 

12, Do not the blessings of Christ’s death proceed from 
the Father’s tender mercy? Rom. v, 8; John iii, 16. 

13. When the text of the heavenly witnesses is ex- 
punged from the first Epistle of St. John, is there a vestige 
or shadow of the real doctrine of the Trinity remaining in 
the Bible? 

14. But if the Scriptures be so destitute of evidence for 
this doctrine, is it not the duty of every Protestant who 
loves his Bible to disavow that doctrine, and attend Unita- 
tarian worship ? 

15. Am I prevented from such a disavowal by any 
worldly motive ? 

16. But will such motives appear indifferent to me at 
the hour of death, or can they be acceptable to God ? 

17. Has not Jesus Christ denounced his displeasure 
against those who are ashamed of him before men? (Mark 
vii, 38.) 

18. Is not the cause of the Gospel in its purest form the 
cause of Jesus Christ ? 

19. Can the majority of Trinitarians be said to have 
derived their conviction from patient examination and ma- 
ture consideration ? 

20. Am I allowed to follow a multitude to do evil, and, 
because it is the prevailing worship, to worship as God any 
being beside the Father ? 

Go, my fellow Christian, and answer these questions to 
thyself in thy closet, as thou lovest truth, and desirest the 
favour of thy Maker: and may the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with thee. Amen. II Cor. xin, 14. 

Let the serious inquirer examine attentively the follow- 
ing additional passages of the Bible :—Deut. vi, 4, com- 
pared with Mark xu, 28; Isaiah xl, 18; xliv,6; xlv, 
compared with John vin, 41, 54, and Acts iv, 21, 31; 
also Mark xiii, 32; I Cor. vin, 6; I Tim. u, 5. Let the 
solemn language of the Apostle produce its due effect on 
those who value his authority (Eph. iv, 1,6): There is 
one body, and one Spirit; even as ye are called with one 
hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in all. 
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A List of Clergymen of the Established Church of England, 


or Ireland, whose careful conscientious study of the Sacred 
Oracles conducted them to Unitarianism. Many of 
these, it should be added, voluntarily sacrificed their 
prospects of preferment on the altar of truth and duty. 


Rev. DanieL Wuirsy, D.D., Chanter of the Church of 
Sarum. 

Rey. Witttram Wauiston, M.A., sometime Professor of 
the Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 

Rev. Samuret Crarxe, D.D., Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster. 

Rev. Bengamin Hoaptey*,D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 

Rev. Roperr Crayton, D.D., Bishop of Clogher. 

Rev. W. Hopkins, Vicar of Bolney, and Master of the 
Grammar School of Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Rev. Henry Tayuor, Vicar of Portsmouth, author of 
“The Apology of Benjamin Ben Mordecai,” &c. 

Rev. WiiiiAm Rosertson, D.D., Rector of Ravelly and 
Kilravels, Ireland. 

Rev. Epmunp Law, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. ; 

Rev. Epwarp Evanson, M.A., Emanuel College, Vicar 
of Tewksbury. 

Rev. Tueorpuixuus Linpsty, M.A., Vicar of Catterick. 

Rev. Joun Jess, M.D., F.R.S., Rector of Homersfield, 
and Vicar of Flixon. 

Rev. Witt1am Mannine, Rector of Diss, Norfolk. 

Rev. Wittiam Cuamsers, D.D., Rector of Achurch, 
Northamptonshire. 
Rev. Jonn Disney, D.D.,F.S.A., Vicar of Swinderby. 
Rev. Rozert Tyrwuirt, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
and Founder of the Hebrew Scholarships, Cambridge. 
Rev. J. Jackson, B.A., refused M.A. by the University 
on account of his Anti-Trinitarianism. 

Rev. ArtHur Asutey Sykes, D.D. Rector of Panton, 
and Vicar of Swinderby. 

Rev. Joun Jorrin, D.D., Rector of St. Dunstan’s in the 
East. 

Rev. Henry Mary, of the British Museum. 

Rev. GirBeERT WaAKEFIELD,B.A., Fellow of Jesus College. 

Rev. Witti1AmM Frenp, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Vicar of Long Stanton, Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Ricuarp Extiort, B.A., of Bennett College. 

Rev. — ——— Vickers, Ireland, author of ‘‘ Basanistes.” 


* See Lindsey’s Historical View of Unitarian Worship, p. 396. 
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Rev. Witiiam Newcome, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh. 

Rey. Francis Srone, Rector of Cold Norton, Essex. 

Rev. E. Harriss, Cambridge, Shrewsbury. 

Rev. Tuomas Frsue Pautmer, S.7T.B., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Rey. THrornu. Browne, Fellow and Tutor of Peter House. 

Rev. James Lambert, M.A., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
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